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HE greateſt honour of hank life, f is to 
live well with men of merit; and l hope 
you will pardon me the vanity. of publiſhing. | 
by this means, my happineſs in being, able to 
name you among my friends. The converſas' 
tion of a gentleman, that has a refined taſte of 
Mas. and a Uiſpolition | in which rhoſp  _ 
nd 


| Wu zent PULTENEY, efq. born in * had early 
a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, and diſtinguiſhed him- 


— 
* 


ſelf in oppoſition to Queen Anne's laſt miniſtry. On the 


acceſſion of king George, he was appointed decretary at 
War, Sept. 27, 1714; and afterward offerer of the Hloui- 
hold. He was at this time the intimate friend of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole; but in 1725, that Miniſter being ſuſpected 
of a deſire to extend the bounds of prerogative, Mr. Pul- 
_ entered 1 into e ; and at aſt been 
Vor. II. Pp B ia 
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found nothing to correct, but very much tq 
exert, is a good fortune tao uncommon to be 
enjoyed in filence, In others, the greateſt buſi- 
neſs of learning is to weed the ſoil; An you, it 
had nothing elie to do, hut to bring forth fruit, 


Affability, complacency, and. generolity of 


heart, which are natural, to you, wanted no. 
thing from literature, but ta refine and direct 


the application of them. After I have boaſted 
I] had fome ſhare in your familiarity, I know 


bot bow to do you the juſtice of celebrating 


you for the choice of an elegant and worthy 


communication of generous ſentiments, which 


contribute, not only to your own mutual enter- 
taiument and improvement, but to the honour 
and fervice of your country, Zeal for the 


ſo abnoxjous to the Crown, that, July 1, 1731, King 

George II. with bis own hand, ſtruck him out of the liſt 
of Privy Counſellors, and ordered him to be put out of the. 
5 of all commiſſiolls of the peace. A proceeding ſo vio- 
ent in the Miniftry ſerved only to inflame his reſentment, 
and jnercaſe his popularity. Sir Robert reſigning his em- 
ployments in 1741, Mr. Pulteney was again ſworn of the 
Privy-Council ; and created Baron of Heydon, Viſcount 
Pulteney, and Earl of Bath, From that moment his favour | 
with the people was at an end; and the reſt of his life was 
ſpent in contemning that applauſe which he no longer could 


” 


ſebure. William Viſcount Pultgney, his only fon, who 


was a Lord of the Bgdchamber, Aid-de-camp to the King, 
and Colonel of the Royal Volunteers, going over with his 
regiment in the defence of Portugal, died Feb. 16; 1963; 
and the Earl dying July 7, 1764, the titles became ex- 
„ „ ee 


DE DTCATIONED 3 
public good is the characteriſtic of a man of 
ee and a gentleman, and muſt take place 
of pleaſures, proſits, and all other private gra- 
tifications. Whoever wants this motive, is an 
open enemy, or an inglorious neuter to man- 
kind, in proportion to the miſapplied advan- 
tages with which nature and fortune have blefl- 
ed him. But you have a ſoul animated with _ 
nobler views, and know that the diſtinction of 
wealth and plenteous circumſtances, is a fax 
vpon an honeſt mind, to endeavour, as much 


as the occurrences of life will give him leave, 


to guard the properties of others, and be vigi⸗ 
lant for the good of his fellow- ſubjects. 5 
This generous inclination, no man poſſeſſes 
in a warmer degree than yourſelf; which that 
heaven would reward with long poſſeſſion of 
that reputation into which you have made ſo 
early an entrance, the reputation of a man of 
ſenſe, a good citizen, and agreeable companion, 
a diſintereſted friend, and an unbiaſſed patrighy | 
18 the hearty prayer of, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obliged 
and moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, | 
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N. By. Tveſtay, June 16, 171 3. 


By GEORGE BERKELEY, b. p. 
Fellow of Trinity- Cy Dublin, | 
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| Wen inſanus paucis videatur, e9 _ 
Maxima pars hominum morbo jaQatur eoclem. 
5 Hor. 2 Sat, iti. 120. 


— Few think theſe mad, for moſt, like thele, 
Are fick and trouble with the ſame diſeaſe. 


CREECH, 


HERE is a reſtleſs etideavour 1 in the 
mind of man after Rappingss. This 
appetite is wrought into the original frame of 
our nature, andexerts itſelf in all parts of the 
creation that are endued. with any degree of 
ur or ſenſe. But as the human mind is 
. I 3 ES, _ 


* 
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dignified by a more comprehenſive faculty than 
can be found in the inferior animals, it is natu- 
ral for men not only to have an eye, each to his 
own Happineſs, but alſo to endeavour to pro- 
mote that of others in the fame rank of being: 

and in proportion to the generoſity that is ingre- 
dient in the temper of the ſoul, the object of its 

benevolence is of a larger and narrower extent. 


There is hardly a ſpirit upon earth ſo mean and 


contracted, as to centre all regards on its own 
intereſt, excluſive of the reſt of mankind. Even 
the ſelfiſh man has fome ſhare of love, which 
he beſtows on his family and his friends. A 
nobler mind hath at heart the common intereſt 
of the fociety or country of which he makes a 
part, And there is ſtill a more diffuſive ſpirit, 
whoſe being or intentions reach the whole maſs 
of mankind, and are continued beyond the 
preſent age, to a ſucceffion of future generations. 
The advantage ariſing to him who hath a 
tincture of this generofity on his ſoul, is, that 
he is affected with a fublxmer joy than can be 
comprehended by one who is deſtitute of that 
noble reliſh. The Happineſs of the reſt of 
mankind hath a natural conneQion with that 
ot a reaſonable mind. And in proportion, as 
the actions of each mdividual eontribute to this 
end, he muſt be thought to deſerve welt or ill, 
both of the world, me. of himſelf. 1 have, in # 
late Faper *, obſerved, that men who: rn no 
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reach of thought · do often miſplace their affec- 


5 tions on the Means, without reſpect to the End; 


and by a prepoſterous deſire of thiugs in them- 
| 2 indifferent; forego the enjoy ment of that 

Happineſs which thoſe things dre inſtrumental _ 
to obtain. This obſervation has been conſidered 
with regards to Criticks and Miſers; I Thall 
now apply it to Free- Thinkers. 

Liberty and Truth are the main points which 
theſe gentlemen pretend to have in view; to 
proceed therefore methodically; I will endes 
your to ſhew in' the firſt place that Liberty and 
Truth ate not in themſelves deſireable, but only 
as they relate to a farther End: And ſecondly; 
that the Sort of Liberty and Truth (allowing 
them thoſe names) which our Free-thitikers 
uſe all their induſtry to promote, is deſtructive 
to that end, viz. human Happiueſs: and con- 
 Jequently that ſpecies, as ſuch, inſtead of being 
encouraged or eſteemed, merit the deteſtation 
and abhorrence of all honeſt met. Ii the laſt 
place, I deſign to ſhew, that under the pretence 
of advaticing Liberty and Truth; they do in 
ny promote the two contrary evils | 
As to the firſt point, it has been obſerved 
that } it is the duty of each particular perſon to 
aim at the Happitieſs of his fellow-cteatures z 
and that as this view is of a wider or narrower 
extent, it argues a mind more of leſs virtuous. 
Hence it follows, that a Liberty of doing good 
actions which condute to the felicity of mau- 
kind, aud * of ſuch Truths as might 
3 4 either 
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either give us pleaſure in the contemplation of 


them, or direct our conduct to the great ends of 


life, are valuable perfections. But ſhall a good 


man therefore, prefer a Liberty to commit 
murder or adultery, before the wholeſome re- 


ſtraint of divine and human laws? Or ſhall a 
wiſe man prefer the knowledge of a troubleſome 
and afflicting truth, before a pleaſant error that 


would chear his foul with joy and comfort, aud 


be attended with no ill confequences ? Surely 
no man of common fenſe would thank him, 


who had put it in his power to execute the ſud- 
den ſuggeſtions of a fit of pafſion or madneſs, 


or imagine himſelf obliged to a perſon, who by 
forwardly informing him of ill news, had cauſed 


his foul to anticipate that forrow which ſhe 


would never have felt, fo long as the n. 
ful truth lay concealed. 


Let us then reſpect the Happineſs of our ſpes 
cies, and in this light examine the proceedings 
of the Free-Thinkers. From what giants and 
monſters would theſe knight-errants undertake 


to free the world? From the ties that Religion 
impoſeth on our minds, from the expectation 


of a future judgment, and from the terrors of 
a troubled couſcience, not by reforming men's 
lives, but by giving encouragement to their 


vices. What are thoſe important Truths of 
which they would couvince- mankind ? - That 
there is no fuch thing as a wiſe and juſt Provi- 

dence; that the mind of Man is corporeal; that 
: keligien 18 2 wieter, an to make men 


honeſt 


* 
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honeſt and virtuous, and to procure a ſubſiſtence 
to others for teachiug and exhorting them to be 
ſo; that the good tidings of Life and I MORT A- 
I IT v, brought to light by the GospkL, are fables 
and impoſtures: from believing that we are 
made in the image of Go, they would degrade 
us to an opinion that we are on a level with the 
| beaſts that periſh. What pleaſure or what 
advantage do theſe notions bring to mankind ? | 
Is it of any uſe to the publick that good men 
ſhould lofe the comfortable proſpect of a reward 
to their virtue; or the wicked be encouraged to 
perſiſt in their impiety, from at aſſurance that 
they ſhall not be puniſhed for it hereafter? 

Allowing therefore, theſe men to be patrons 
of Liberty and Truth, yet it is of ſuch Truths 
and that ſort of Liberty whieh make them juſtly 
be looked upon as enemies to the peace and 
happineſs of the world. But upon a thorough 
and impartial view it will be found, that their 
_ endeavours, inftead of advancing the cauſe of 
Liberty and Truth, tend only to introduce 
Slavery and Error among men. There are two 
parts in our nature; the baſer, which conſiſts 
of our ſenſes and paſſions, and the more noble 
and rational, which is properly the human part, 
the other being common to us with brutes. 
1 he inferior part is generally much ſtronger, 
and has always the ſtart of reaſon, which if in 
the perpetual ſtruggle between them, it were 
not aided from heaven by Religion, would al- 
moſt univerſally be vanquiſhed, and man be- 


10 

{ 

| 
14 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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come a flave to his paſſions, which as it is the 
moſt grievous and ſhameful ſlavery, ſo it is the 


genuine reſult of that Liberty which 1s propoſed 
by overturning Religion. Nor is the other part 
of their deſign better executed. Look into 


their pretended Truths: are they not ſo many 


wretched Abſurdities, maintained in oppoſition 
to the light of nature and divine revelation by 


ly innuendos and cold jeſts, by ſuch pitiful o- 


Phiſms and ſuch confuſed and indigeſted notions 
that one would vehemently ſuſpect thoſe men 


uſurped the name of Free-Thinkers, with the 


fame view that hypocrites do that of Godlineſs, 
that it may ſerve for a cloak to, cover the con- 


trary defect? 


I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe with a | parallel re- 
flection on thefe three ſpecies, who ſeem to be 
allied by a certain agreement in mediocrity of 


_ underſtanding. A Critick is entirely given up to 


the purſuit of learning; when he has got it, is 
his judgment clearer, his imagination hvelier, 
or his manners more polite, then thoſe of other 
men? Is it obſerved that a Miſer, when he 


has acquired his ſuperfluous eſtate, eats, drinks, | 


or ſleeps with more ſatisfaction, that he has a 
ehearfuller mind, or reliſhes any of the enjoy- 
ments of life better than his neighbours? The 
Free-Thinkers plead hard for a licence to think 
freely; they have it: but what ufe do they 


make of it? Are they eminent for any ſublime 
diſcoveries in any of the arts and ſeiences? Have 
they been authors of any inventions that con- 


duce 
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duce to the well-being of Mankind? Do their 
writings thow a greater depth of defign, a clearer . 


method, or more juft and correct reaſoning than | 
thoſe of other men? 


There is a great tetemblaner in their genius 7 
but the Critick and Miſer are only ridievlous 


and contemptible creatures, while the Free- 
Thinker | ts alto a pernicious one *. 


g . 1 SS 7 
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Noi m iffura cutem nift plena ertoris birudo.. 
For. Ars Poet. ver, ult. 


| Sticking] like teaches, till they burſt with blood. 


Ros cou xo. | 
T «To the honourable Ns rOoR Inonstyn, Eſq. 
= 81 5  Middte-Temple, June 12. 


. you may ſometimes condeſcend 
to take cognizance of ſmall enormities, 
6 1 here lay one before you, which I proceed to 


This Paper, Ne 83, is aſcribed to Biſhop: Berkeley, 
with ſome degree of confidence, though it is not mens 
one in the liſt of the Biſhop's Papers communicated by 
kis ſon, the Rev. George Berkeley, formerly ſtudent of 

nen and Vicar of Bray iu Oxtordthire. 


8 | without | 
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« without farther apology, as well knowing, the 
© beſt compliment to a man of buſineſs Is to 
come to the poiut. | 

There is a filly habit among many of out 
minor orators, was diſplay their eloquence in 
© the ſeveral coffee houſes of this fair city, to 
© the no fmall annoyance of conſiderable num 
* bers of her majeſty's ſpruce and loving ſub- 

* jects, and that is a humout they have got of 
« Twiling off your BUTTONS, Theſe ingenious 
« gentlemen are not able to advance three words 
until they have got faſt hold of one of your 

© BuTTons ;. but ts ſoon as they have procured 
fluch an elec handle for diſcourſe, they 
will indeed proceed with great elocution, I 
* know not how well ſome may have eſcaped, 
© but for my part I have often met with them 
to my coſt; having 1 believe within theſe 
three years laſt paſt been argued out of ſeveral 
« dozetis; inſomuch that J have for ſome time 
ordered my taylor to bring me home with 
every ſuit a dozen at leaſt of ſpare ones, to 
« ſupply the place of ſuch as from time to time 
are detached as an help to diſcourſe, by the 
vehement gentlemen before mentioned. This 
way of holding a man in diſcourſe is much 

« practiſed in the «coffee-houſes within the city, 


© and does not indeed {6 much prevail at the po- 


« liter end of the town. It is likewiſe more 
frequently made uſe of among the ſmall poli- 
« ticians, than any other body of men; 5 15 am 


5 * therefore lomething cautious of entering into 
| . "2 con- 
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fa controverſy with this ſpecies of ſtateſmen, 
$ eſpecially the younger fry ; for if you offer in 
$ the leaſt to diflent from any thing that one of 
« theſe ddvances, he immediately ſteps up to 
t you, takes hold of one of your Buttons, and 
indeed will ſoon convince you of the ſtrength 
of his argumentation, I remember, upon the 
news of Dunkirk's being delivered into out 
s hands, a briſk little fellow, a politician and 
$ an able engineer, had got into the middle 
+ of | Batſon's coffee-houſe, and was fortify- 
ing Graveling for the ſervice — the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, with all imaginable expe- 
dition. The work was carried on with ſuch 
* ſucceſs, that in leſs than a quarter of an 
© hour's time, he had made it almoſt impregna- 
t ble, and in the opinion of ſeveral worthy citi- 
* zens who. had gathered round him, full as 
ſtrong both by ſea and land as Dunkirk ever 
could pretend to be. I happened however un- 
adviſally ta attack ſome of his out- works; 
upon which, to ſhow his great kill likewiſe 
in the offenſiye part he immediately made an 
| aſſault upon one of my Buttons, and carried 
it in leſs than two minutes, notwithſtanding 
+ I made as handſome a defence as was poſſible. 
„He had likewiſe inveſted a ſecond, and would 


5 certainly have been maſter of that too in a 


* very little time, had he not been diverted from 
this enterpriſe by the arrival of a courier, who 
. braught a advice that his a was abſolutely 


56 eech 
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„ neceflary in the diſpoſal of a beaver *, upon 
which he raiſed the ſiege, and indeed retired 
with ſome precipitation. In the coffee-houſes 
b here about the Temple, you may harangue 
even among our dablers in politicks for 
about two Buttons a day, and many times 
« for leſs. I had yeſterday the good fortune to 
© receive very conſiderable additions to my know- 
* ledge in ſtate affairs, and I find this morning, 
that it has not ſtood me in above a Button, 
In moſt of the eminent coffee-houſes at the 
+ other end of the town, for example, to go no 
* farther than Will's in Covent-Garden, the 
company is ſo refined, that you may hear and 
be heard, and not be a Buttun the worſe for 
* it. Beſides the gentleman” before-mentwoned, 
there are others wha are no leſs active in their 
t harangues, but with gentle ſervices rather than 
5 robberies. Theſe while they are improving 
$ your underſtanding, are at the ſame time ſet- 
$ ting off your perſon ; they wall new-plait and 
* adjuſt your neckeloth, + 

But though I can bear with this kind of 

« orator, who is ſo humble as to aim at the 
6 will of his hearer by being his valer d = 
bre, | muſt rebel againſt anqther ſort of them. 


FT he real perſon here alluded to was a Mr. James Hey= 

wood, a linen draper, who was the writer of a letter in the 
SpecTaror figned James Eaſy, See SpecT. Vol. IV 
Ne 268, and Note. Mr Heywood outlived this filly habit, 
and gave the Annotator this and a variety of ſimilar infor- 

mation, grain, tor he was not a button worſe or better 


Z for it. 
s There 
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There are ſome Sir, that do not ſtick to take 
a man by the collar when they have a mind to 
* perſuade him. It is your buſineſs I. humbly 
* preſume Mr. Ironſide, to interpoſe that a man 
is not brought oyer to his opponent by force of 
arms. It were requiſite therefore that you 
ſhould name a certain interval, which ought 
* to be preſerved between the ſpeaker and him 
to whom he ſpeaks, For ſure no man has a 
right, becauſe I am not of his opinion, to take 
any of my cloaths from me, or dreſs me ac- 
* cording to his own liking. I aſſure you the 
a moſt becoming thing to me in the world is in 
a Campaign PERIW1G to wear one fide before 
and the other caſt upon the collateral ſhoulder. 
But there is a friend of mine who never talks 
© to me but he throws that which I wear for- | 
ward upon my ſhoulder, fo that in reſtoring it 
« to its place I loſe two or three hairs out of the 
lock upon my buttons: though I never touch- 
ed him in my whole life, and have been ac- 
« quainted with him theſe ten years. T have 
6 leen my eager friend in danger ſometimes of 
6 a quarrel by this il] cuſtom, for there are more 
young gentlemen who can feel than can un- 
derſtand. It would be therefore a good office 
to my friend if you adviſed him not to collar 
any man but one who knows what he means, 
and give it him as a ſtanding PRECAUTION | 
f in Converſation *, that none but a very good 


# dee Gvazp. N? 24. 
friend 
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„ friend will give him the liberty of being ſeen, 
$ * felt, heard, and N woe at once. 


6 . am, Sie 
en moſt humble ſervant, i 
* JOHANNES M1so0CHIROSOPHVs, 


6 p. 8 8. K 165 a fiſter who ſaves herſelf from 
«  beitig handled by one of theſe manual rhetort- 
* cians by giving him her fan to play with; but 
appeal to you in the behalf of us. _ help. 


mM leſs men.“ 


* 15 1713. 
I am of opinion, that 1 no orator or ſpeaker 
in eee or private has any right to meddle 
With any body's cloaths but his. own. I in- 
dulge men in the liberty of playing with their 
own hats, fumbling in their own. pockets, ſet⸗ 
tling their own periwigs, toſſing or twiſting 
their heads, and all other geſticulations which 
may contribute to their elocution; but pro- 
nounce it au infringement of the Engliſb Lis 
BER Ty for a man to keep his neighbour's per- 
ſol in cuſtody in order to force an hearing; and 
farther declare, that all aſſent given by an au- 
ditor uuder ſuch cauſtraint, is of itſelf void 
and of no deten ee Nes ron dns 
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eld te decor iſte, quod optas 
Eſſe vetat, votoque tuo tua forma repugnat. 
Ovid. Met. i. 488. 


But ſo much youth, with fo much beauty j join'd 
e the ſtate, which thy deſires deſign'd. 
Davoex. 


T0 ſuffer ſandal (ſays ſomebody) is the tax 
which every perſon of merit pays to the 
public *; and my lord Verulam finely obſerves, 
that a man who has no virtue in himſelf, ever 
_ envies virtue in others. I know not how it 
comes to paſs, but DETRACTION, through all 
ages, has been found a vice which the fair {ex too 
_ eaſily give into. Not the Roman ſatyriſt could 
uſe them with more ſeverity than they them- 
ſelves do one another. Some audacious criticks, 
in my opinion, have launched out a little too 
far when they take upon them to prove, in op- 
poſition to hiſtory, that Lais was a woman of as 


* Dr. Swirr, who if we Add on his merit 55 the 
| ſcandal he ſuffered, was very meritorious, 


III CN OO much 
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| much virtue as beauty, which violently diſpleaſ- 
ing the Phrynes of thoſe times, they ſecretly 
| prevailed with the hiſtorians to deliver her down 
to poſterity under the infamous character of ain 
extorting proſtitute. But though I have the 
greateſt regard imaginable to that ſofter ſpecies, 
yet am I ſorry to find they have very little for 
_ themſelves. So far ere they from being tender 
of one another's reputation, that they take a 
malicious pleaſure in deſtroying it. My lady 
the other day, when Jack was aſking who could 
be ſo baſe to ſpread ſuch a report about Mrs. 
anſwered, ** None, you may be ſure, but a we 
« man.” A little aſter, Dick told my lady, that 
he had heard Florella bint as if Cleora wore artt- 
ficial teeth. The reaſon is,” ſaid ſhe, ** becauſe 
« Cleora firſt gave out that FloreHa owed her 
„ complexion ro a waſh.” Thus the induſtrious 
pretty creatures take pains by invention, to 
throw blemiſhes on each other, when they do 
not conſider that there is a profligate ſet of fel- 
. lows too ready to taint the character of the vir- 
tuous, or blaſt the charms of the blooming vir- 
gin. The young lady from whom I had the 
honour of receiving the following letter, de- 
ſerves or rather claims, protection from our 
ſex, ſince ſo barbarouſly treated by her own. 
Certainly they ought to defend innocence from 
injury who gave ignorantly the occaſion of its 
being aſſaulted. Had the men been leſs liberal 
of their applauſes, the women had been more 
ſpacing of theſe calumnious cenſures. 4 


Jo 
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<1 Do tiot Know at whit nice point you fix 
the bloom of a young lady; but I am one 
© who can juſt look back upon fifteen, My 
© father dying three years ago, left me, under 
© the care and direction of my mother, with a 
fortune not profuſely great, yet ſuch as might 
demand a very handſome ſettlement, if ever 
© propoſals of marriage ſhould be offered. My 
« mother, after the uſual time of retired mourn- 
6 ing was over, was ſo affectionately indulgent 
© to me, as to take me along with her in all 
© her viſits ; but ſtill not thinking ſhe gratified 
my youth enough, permitted me further to 
* go with my relations to all the public, chear- 
ful, but innocent entertainments, where ſhe. 
was too reſerved to appear herſelf. The two 
- © firſt years of my teens were ealy, gay, aud 
* delightful. Every one careſſed me; the old 
« Jadies told me how finely | grew, and the 
young ones were proud of my company. But 
when the third year had a little advanced, my 
relations uſed to tell my mother that pretty 
« Mits Clary was ſhot up into a woman. The 
« gentlemen began now not to let their eyes 
glance over me, and in molt places I found 
« myſelf diſtinguiſhed ; but obſerved, the more 
I grew into the eſteem of their ſex, the more 
"2 loſt the favour of my own. Some of thoſe 
1 x hom 


* 


J 
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whom I had been familiar with, grew cold 
and indifferent; others miſtook by deſign, 
my meaning, made me ſpeak what I never 
thought. and ſo by degrees took occafion to 
break off all acquaintance. There were fſeve- 
ral little inſignificant reflections caſt upon me, 


* 


aas being a lady of a great many quaintneſſes 


and ſuch like, which I ſeemed not to take no- 
« tice of. But my mother coming home about 
da week ago, told me there was a ſcandal ſpread 
* about town by my enemies, that would at 
once ruin me for ever for a beauty: I earneſt-- 
ly entreated her to know it; ſhe refuſed me, 
but yeſterday it diſcovered itſelf. Being in an 
aſſembly of Gentlemen and Ladies, one of the 

* gentlemen who had been very facetious to ſeve- 
ral of the Ladies, at laſt turning to me, And 
« as for you, Madam, Prior has already . 
« us your character, 


That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs, 
Fine by degrees, yet beautifully leſs.” 


I perceived immediately a malignant ſmile diſ- 
play itſelf in the countenance of ſome of the 
Ladies, which they ſeconded with a ſcornful 
« flutter of the fan ; until one of them, unable. 
any longer to contain, aſked the gentleman if 
he did not remember what Congreve ſaid about 

Aurelia, for ſhe thought it mighty pretty. He 

made no anſwer, but inſtantly repeated the 5 
. verſes: i 


The 


p „ 
> \ oh 
— 
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The Mulcibers who in the Minories ſweat, 
And maſſive bars on ſtubborn anvils beat; 

VDeform'd themſelves, yet forge thoſe ſtays of ſteel, 

Which arm Aurelia with a ſhape to kill. 


This was no ſooner over, but it was eaſily diſ- 


< cernible what an ill- natured ſatisfaction moſt 


of the company took; and the more pleaſure 


they ſhowed by dwelling upon the two laſt 
« lines, the more they increaſed my trouble and 
« confuſion. And now Sir, after. this tedious 
account, what would you adviſe me to? Is 


| © there no way to be cleared of theſe malicious 


< calumnies? What is beauty worth that makes 
the poſſeſſor thus unhappy ? Why was nature 


ſo laviſh of her gifts to me, as to make her 
+ kindneſs prove a path bg ? They tell me my 
© ſhape is delicate, my eyes ſparkling, my lips 
© I know not what, my cheeks forſooth, adoru- 
ed with a juſt mixture of the roſe and lily; but 
I with this face was barely not diſagreeable, 


« this voice harſh and urharmontous, theſe limbs 


b only not deformed, and then perhaps I might 


live eaſy and unmoleſted, and neither raiſe 


© love and admiration in the men, nor ſcandal 
and hatred in the women. 


« Your very humble ſervant, 
, CLARINA.” 


The beſt 2 15 can make my fair corre- 
ſpoudent is, That ſhe ought to comfort her- 


| lelf with this conſideration, that thoſe who talk 


C3 5 _ - ths 
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thus of her know it is falſe, but with TEN could 
make others believe it true. It is not they think 
you deformed, but are yexed that they them- 
| ſelves were not as nicely framed, If you will 
take an old man's advice, laugh, and be not 
concerned at them: they have attained what 
they endeavoured if they make you uneaſy; for 
it is envy that has made them ſo. I would 
not have you wiſh your ſhape one ſixtieth part 
of an inch diſproportioned, nor deſire your face 
might be impoveriſhed with the ruin of half a 
feature, though numbers of remaining beauties 
might make the loſs inſenſible; but take cou- 
rage, go into the brighteſt aſſemblies, and the 
world will quickly confeſs it to be ſcandal. 
Thus Plato, hearing it was aſſerted by ſome 
perſons. that he was a very bad man, I ſhall 
take care, ſaid he, to live > that nobody 
"66 will believe them.” 


T I fhall conclude this Paper 31 a relation of 
matter of fact. A gay young gentleman in the 
country, not many years ago, tell deſperately i in 

love with a blooming fine creature, whom give 
me leave to call Melifla, After a pretty long 
delay, and frequent ſolicitations, ſhe refuſed ſe- 
veral others of larger eſtates, and conſented to 
make him happy. But they had not been mar- 
ried much above a twelyemonth, until ir appear- 
ed too true what Juba ſays, 


© Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
* Fades in the eye, and palls upon the ſenſe,” 


7 = 7 Polydore 


7 
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| Polydore (for that was his name) finding him- 


ſelf grow every day more uneaſy, and unwilling 
Me ſhould diſcover the cauſe, for diverſion came 
up to town, and to avoid all ſuſpicions, brought 
Meliſſa along with him. After ſome ſtay here, 
Polydore was one day informed, that a ſet of 
Ladies over their tea-table, in the circle of ſcan- 
dal, had tyuched upon Melifſa— And was 
that the filly thing ſo much talked of! How 
did ſhe ever grow into a toaſt! For their parts 
they had eyes as well as the men, but could 
not diſcover where her beauties lay. Polydare 
upon hearing this, flew immediately home and 
told Melifla with the utmoſt tranſport, that he 
was now fully convinced how trumberleſs were 
her charms, ſince her own ſex would not allow 
her any. | | = | 


Mr. IReNs IDE, Button's Coffee-houſe. 


1 Have obſerved that this day you make 
mention of Will's Coffre- houſe, as a place 
where people are too polite to hold a man in 
« diſcourle by the Button x. Every body knows 
£ your honour frequents this houſe; therefore 
they will take an advantage againſt me, and 
ſay, if my company was as civil as that at 
* Will's, you-would do ſo; therefore pray your 
* honour do not be afraid of doing me juſtice, 
* becauſe people would think it may be a con- 


See GuarD. Ne 94 1 and Note on Mrs, Heywood. 
| | 4 „ 
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* ceit below you on this occaſion to name the 
name of | 


. your lte We 


DANIEL BUTTON „ 


The young de are in the back room, and 
. take er places as you ane T. 


„Daniel Button had been a ſervant in the Counteſs 

* of Warwick's family, and under the patronage of App1- 
gon kept a. Coffee-houſe on the South ſide of Ruſſel- 
Street, about two doors from Covent Garden. Here it 
% Was that the Wits of that time uſed to aſſemble. It is 
<« ſajd that when ApDIsow had ſuffered any vexation from 
„ the Counteſs, he withdrew the company from Button's 
* houſe.” Dr. Jonnsox's “Lives of Engliſh Poets,“ 
vol. II. p. 399. Edit. 8vo. 1781. | 


+ See Notes on No 10 and No x 5. 


* * Adv. For the benefit of Mr. bn, at - Drury 
Lane, on the 18th of June will be preſented, ** The Hiſ-' 
tory and Fall of C, Marius. The part of Caius Marius by 
Mr. Powel; Marius junior by Mr, Booth; Metellus, by 
, Mr. Boman ; Lavinia by Mrs. Bradſhaw ; Nurſe, by Mr. - 
Bullock; Firſt Clown, by Mr. Pinkethman: Second | 
Clown, by Mr. Norris. With Dancing by Mr. Prince 
and Mrs. Bicknel. No money to be returned after the curtain 

i grawn up. e in fol. No 85. 
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5 N' 86. Friday, June 19. 1 713. | 
985 e By STEELE. . 


Cui mens — atque os 
55 Magna ene Hor. 1 Sat. iv. 43. 


who writes 


With Fancy high, and bold and daring fights, oy 
C REECH, 


e To NEsTOR IsoNsIDE, Eſq; ; 


c s IR, f ' Oxford®, June 16, 1713. 


H E claſſical writers, according to your 
, advice, are by no means neglected by 
me, while I purſue my ſtudies in divinity. ' I 
* am perſuaded that they are fountains of good 
_ * ſenſe and eloquence ; and that it is abſolutel 
*neceflary for a young mind to form itſelf upon 
* ſuch models. For 5 a careful ſtudy of their 
« ſtyle and manner, we ſhall at leaſt avoid thoſe 


* William Cary of Oriel College, M. A. June 2, 1711, 
is ſaid to have been a Writer in the GUaRDIan, Ed- 
ward, afterwards Dr. Young, was likewiſe it is faid, a 
coadjutor in the ſame work, and at this time of Corpus 
Chriſti College, Oxford. Richard Paiker M. A. of Merton, 
STEELE's intimate friend and fellow-collegian, Deane Bar- 
telett, M. A. of the ſame College, and at the ſame time, 
were among STEELE's Oxford-Correſpondents, and proba- 5 
Py his auxiliaries in the GUARDIAN, 


6 faults, 
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6 Faults, into 3 a youthful imagination 18 


* apt to hurry us; ſuch as luxuriance of fancy, _ 


© hcentiouſnels of ſtyle, redundancy of thought, 
and falſe ornaments. As 1 have been flattered 
by my friends, that I have ſome genius for 
poetry, I ſometimes turn my thoughts that way; 
* and with pleaſure reflect, that I have got over 
© that childiſh part of life, which delights in 
points and turns of wit; and that I can take a 
* manly and rational ſatisfaction in that which 
is called Painting in Poetry. Whether it be, 
that in theſe copyings of nature, the object is 
placed in ſuch lights and circumſtances as ſtrike 
« the fancy agreeably ; or whether we are ſur- 
* priſed to find objects that are abſent, placed 
before our eyes; or whether it be our admira- 
tion of the author's art and dexterity ; or whe- 
ther we amuſe ourſelves with comparing the 
picture and the original; or rather (which is 
* moſt probable) becauſe all theſe reaſons con- 
'* cur to affect us; we are wonderfully charmed 
* with theſe drawings after the life, this magick 
that raiſes apparitions in the fancy. 

« Landſkips, or ſtill-life, work much leſs 
© upon us, than repreſentations of the poſtures 
or paſſions of living creatures. Again, thole _ 
« paſſions or poſtures ſtrike ys more or leſs in 
proportion to the eaſe or violence of their mo- 


s tions. An horſe grazing moves us leſs than 


* one ſtretching in a race, and a racer leſs than 
one in the fury of a battle. It is very difficult 
I believe, to expreſs violent motions which 

| + aſe 
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are fleeting and tranſitory, either 1 in colours, 
or words. In Poetry it requires great ſpirit in 
3 thought, and energy in ſtyle : which we find 
more of in the Eaſtern Poetry, than in either 
« the Greek or Roman. The great Creator, 
ho accommodated himſelf to thoſe he vouch- 
« ſafed to ſpeak to, hath put into the mouth of 
 * his Prophets ſuch ſublime ſentiments and ex- 
$ alted language, as muſt abaſh the pride and 
wit of man- In the book of Job, the moſt 
ancient poem in the world, we have ſuch 
phaintings and deſcriptions as I have ſpoken 
« of, in great variety. I ſhall at preſent make 
3 ſome remarks on the celebrated deſcription of 
the Horſe in that holy book, and compare it 
with thoſe drawn by Homer and Virgil. 


Homer hath the following ſimilitude of an 
« horſe twice over in the Iliad, which Virgil 
« hath copied from him; at leaſt he hath de- 


© viated lefs from Homer, than ou Dryden hath 
from him: 


Freed from his keepers, hes with broken reins 
The wanton Courſer prances o'er the plains 7 
Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the mounds, 
And ſnuffs the females 1 in forbidden grounds; 
Or ſeeks his watering in the well-known flood, 
To quench his thirſt, and cool his fiery blood: 8 
He ſwims luxuriant in the liquid plain, | 
And ver his ſhoulders flows his waving mane; 
| He neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high, 
Pefqre his nde cheſt the foaming waters fly, 


6 * right 8 
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1 Virgil's deſcription is much fuller than the 
© foregoing, which as I ſaid, is only a ſimile; 

© whereas Virgil profeſſes to treat of the nature 
* of the Horle. WW 1s thus eta tranſ- 
© lated : 


The fiery Courſer, when he hears from far In 

The ſprightly trumpets, and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, 
Shifts pace, and paws; and hopes the promis'd fight. 

On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 
Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. 

His horny hoofs are jetty black, and round; } 


+ 


His chin 1s double; ftarting, with a bound 

He turns the turf, and ſhakes the ſolid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noſtrils flow; 

He bears his rider headlong on the foe. | 


Now follows that in the book. of Job; 
which under all the diſadvantages of having 
been written in a language little underſtood ; 
of being expreſſed in phraſes peculiar to a part 
© of the world, whoſe manner of thinking and 

_ © ſpeaking. ſeerns to us very uncouth ; and, above 
call, of appearing in a proſe tranſlation; 3 is ne- 
« verthelels ſo tranſcendently above the heathen 
« deſcriptions, that hereby we may perceive 
how faint and languid the images are, which 
' © are formed by mortal authors, when compared 
with that which is figured as it were, juſt 
< as it appears in the eye of the Creator. God 
« ſpeaking to Job, alks his * 

« Haſt thou given the Horſe ſtrength ? haſt _ 

* thou clothed his neck with thunder? Canſt 
AS „ thou © 
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« thou make him afraid as a praſshopper 1 ?- The 
« glory of his noſtrils is terrible. He paweth. 
in the valley, and rejoiceth in his ſtrength. 
„He goeth on to meet the armed men. He 
& mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; nei- 
« ther turneth he back from the ſword. The 
« quiver rattleth againſt him, the glittering 
«5 ſpear, and the ſhield. He ſwalloweth the 
« ground with fierceneſs and rage; neither 
A beheveth he that it is the ſound of the trum- 
pet. He faith amongſt the trumpets, Ha, 
ha; and he ſmelleth the battle afar off; the 
6 thunder of the captains, and the ſhouting,” 
Here are all the great and ſprightly images, 
c that thought can form of this generous beaſt, 


_ . © expreffed in ſuch force and vigour of ſtyle, as, 


would have given the great wits of antiquity 


© new laws for the ſublime, had they been ac- 


* quainted with theſe writings. I cannot but 
particularly obſerve, that whereas the claſſical 
Poets chiefly endeavour to paint the outward 
figure, lineaments, and motions ; the ſacred. 
Poet makes all the beauties to flow from an 
« inward principle in the creature he deſcribes, 
© and thereby gives great ſpirit and vivacity to. 
« his deſcription. The following phraſes and 
« circumſtances ſeem ſingularly remarkable: 

+ Haſt thou clothed his neck with thunder ?? 
Homer and Virgil mention nothing about the 
* neck of the Horle, but his mane. The ſacred 
author, by the bold figure of thundet, not only 
6 * the . of W remarkable beaux 
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© jn the Horſe, and the flakes of hair which na- 
© turally ſuggeſt the idea of lightning; but like- 


© wiſe the violent agitation and force of the 


neck, which in the oriental tongues had been 


_ © flatly expreſt by a metaphor leſs than this. 


« Canſt thou. make him afraid as a graſs- 


e hopper?“ There is a twofold beauty in this ex- 


© preftion, which not only marks the courage of 
© this beaſt, by aſking if he can be ſcared ? but 
c likewiſe raifes a_noble image of his ſwiftneſs, 
© by infinvating, that if he could be frighted; 
he would bound away with the nimbleueſs of 


a grafshopper. 


« The glory of lis noſtrils is terrible.“ 
This is more ſtrong and conciſe than that of 


„Virgil, which yet 1s the nobleſt line that was 


4 ever written without inſpiration: : 


| Colleclumgue premens volvit ſub naribus ionems | 
Georg. 111. 8 5. 
And! in his noſtrils rolls collected fire. 


« He dect in his ſtretigtk- le mocketli 
« at fear neither believeth he that it is the 


& ſound of the trumpet—He ſaith among the 


e trumpets, Ha ha;“ —are figns of courage as 
I ſaid before, flowing from an inward princi- 


« ple. There is a peculiar beauty in his not 
51 a, 

* believing it is the ſound of the trumpet : 
« that is, he cannot believe it for joy; but when 


© he was ſure of it, and is © amongſt the trum- 


pets, he faith, Ha, ha;“ he neighs, he re- 
* Joices. His docility is clegantly painted in his 
; ws being 


being unmoved at the rattling quiver, tlie 
«.olittering ſpear and the ſhield; and is well 
+ imitated by Oppian (h undoubtedly read 
* Job as well as Virgil) n in his- en upon hunt- 
ing: | 
Hou firm the nt War-Horſe keeps his ground, 
Nor breaks his order, tho' the trumpets found ! 
With. fearleſs eye the glittering hoſt ſurveys, 
And glares directly at the helmet's blaze! 
The maſter's word, the laws of war he knows, 
And when to ſtop, and when to charge the foes. 


le ſwalloweth the ground” is an expreſſion 
© for prodigious {wiftneſs, in uſe among the 


s Arabians, Job's countrymen, at this day. ia 2 
* Latins have ſomething like it: | 


Latumque fugd conſumere campum. Nemeſian. 
In flight the extended champain to conſume. 


Carpere prata fugd, Virg. n ll, 140 : 
1 * to crop the meads. | 


campumque volatu 
cam rapuere, 2 veſtigia quæras. Sil. Ital. 
When in their flight the ene 1 have 
ſnatch'd 
No track is left behind, 


© Tt is indeed the boldeſt and nobleſt of 3 images 
« for ſwiftneſs; nor have I met with any thing 


that comes fo near it, as Mr. Pope's in Wind- 
ſor Foreſt: 


The 1 impatient Courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 

And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain; 

Hills, vales, and floods, appear already croſt, 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. 


« He 
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« He ſmelleth the battle afar off,” and what 
follows about the ſhouting, is a circumſtance 
* exprefled with great ſpirit by Lucan : _ 

So when the ring with joyful ſhouts rebounds, 
With rage and pride the impriſon'd Courſer bounds: 


He frets, he foams, he rends his idle rein; 
Springs 0 er the fence, and headlong ſecks the plain, 


1 am, SIR, 
. your ever r obliged ſervant, 
6 Jonx LIZzAnD “. , 


* 


— 


N- 87. Saturday, June 20, 1713. 
By STEELE. 


Conſtiterant hinc Thiſbe, Priamus illine, 
Inque vicem ferns captatus anhelitus oris. 


Ovid. Met. iv. 71. 


Here Pyramus, there a Thiſbe, ſtrove 
To catch each other's breath, the balmy breeze . 
Love. 


'Y PRECAUTIONS are made up of alt chat 

I can hear and ſee, tranſlate, borrow, 
paraphraſe, or contract, from the perſons with 
whom 1 mingle and converſe, and the authors 
whom I read. But-the grave Diſcourſes which 


e ® See Notes on GUARD. Ne 10, and Ne 15. This Pa- 
per, N- 86, figned J. Lizard, was the production probably 


of Dr. Young, _ 
1 ome- 
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I ſometimes give the town, do not win ſo much 
attention as lighter matters. For this reaſon it 
is, that I am obliged to conſider vice as it is ri- 
diculous, and accompanied with gallantry, elſe 
I find in a very ſhort time I ſhall he like waſte 
paper on the tables of coffee-houſes. Where I 
have taken moſt pains I often find myſelf leaſt 
read, There is a ſpirit of intrigue got into all, 
even the meaneſt of the people, and the very 
ſervants are bent upon delights, and commence 
| oglers and languiſhers. I happened the other 
day to paſs by a gentleman's houſe, and ſaw 


the moſt flippant ſcene of low Love that I have 


ever obſerved. The maid was rubbing the win- 
dows within ſide of the houſe, and her humble 
ſervant the footman was ſo happy a man as to 
be employed in cleaning the ſame glaſs on the 

fide toward the ſtreet. Ihe wench began with 
the greateſt ſeverity of aſpect imaginable, and 
breathing on the glaſs, followed it with a dry 
cloth; her oppoſite obſerved her, and fetching 
a deep figh, as if it were his laſt, with a very 
diſconſolate air did the ſame on his fide of the 
window. He {till worked on and languiſhed, 

until at laſt his fair one ſmiled, but covered her- 
ſelf, and ſpreading the napkin in her hand, con- 


cealed herſelf from her admirer, . while he took 


pains, as it were, to work through all that in- 
tercepted their meeting. This pretty conteſt 
held for four or five large panes of glaſs, until 
at laſt the waggery was turned into an humo- 
Tous way of breathing in each other's faces, and 
TEL he „„ an 
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catching the impreſſion. The gay creatures 
were thus loving and pleaſing. their imagina- 
tions with their nearneſs and diſtance, until the 
windows were ſo tranſparent that the beauty 
of the female made the man-ſervant impatient 
of beholding it, and the whole houſe beſides 
being abroad, he ran in, and they romped out 
of my ſight. It may be imagined theſe Oglers 
of no quality, made a more ſudden application 
of the intention of kind ſighs and glances, than 
thoſe whoſe education lays them under greater 
reſtraints, and who are conſequently more flow 
in their advances. 1 have often obſerved all _= 
low part of the town in Love, and taki 
hakney-coach have conſidered all that patled by 
me in that light, as theſe cities are compoſed of 
crowds wherein there is not one who is not law- 
fully or unlawfully engaged in that paſſion. 
When one is in this ſpeculation, it is not un- 
pleaſant to obſerve alliances between thoſe males 
and females whoſe lot it is to act in public. 
Thus the woods in the middle of ſummer are 
not more entertaining with the different notes 
of birds, than the town 1s of different voices of 
the ſeveral ſorts of people who act in public; 
they are divided into claſſes, and crowds made 
for crowds. The hackney-coachmen, chairmen, 
and porters, are the Lovers of the hawker-wo- 
men, fruitreſſes, and milk-maids. They are a 
wild world of themſelves, and have voices ſig- 
nificant of their private inclinations, which 
ſtrangers can take no notice of. Thus a wench 


with 
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with elit looks. like a mad woman when ſhe 
cries wates you fee ſhe does not carry, but 
thoſe in the ſecret know that cry is only an aſ- 
fignation toan hackney-coachman who is driving 
by, and underſtands her, The whole people is 
in an intrigue, and the undiſcerning paſſengers 
are unacquainted with the meaning of what 
they hear all round them. They know not how 
to {eparate the cries of mercenary traders, from 
the ſighs and lamentations of languiſhing Lovers. 
The common face of modeſty i is loſt among the 
ordinary part of the world, and the general cor- 
ruption of manners is viſible from the loſs of all 
deference in the low people towards thoſe of 
condition, One order of mankind trips faſt after 
the next above it, and by this rule you may 
trace iniquity from the converſations of the moſt 
wealthy, down to thoſe of the humbleſt degree, 
It ĩs an act of great reſolution to paſs by a crowd 

of polite footmen, who can rally, make Love, 
ridicule, and obſerve upon all the paflengers 
who are obliged to go by the places where they 
wait. This licence makes different characters 
among them, and there are beaux, party-men, 
and free-thinkers in livery. I take it for a rule, 
that there is no bad man but makes a bad 
woman, and the contagion of vice is what 
ſhould make people cautious of their behaviour. 
Juvenal ſays there is the greateſt reverence 
to be had to the preſence of children;“ it 
may be as well ſaid of the preſence of ſervants, 
and it would be ſome kind of virtue, if we 


1 | kept 


kept our vices to ourſelves. It is a feeble autho- 
rity which has not the ſupport of perſonal re- 
ſpect, and the dependence founded only upon 
their receiving their maintenance of us is not 
of force enough to ſupport us againſt an habi- 
tual behaviour, for which they contemn and 
deride us. No man can be well ſerved, but by 
thoſe who have an opinion of his merit; and 
that opinion cannot be kept up, but by an ex- 
emption from thoſe faults which we would re- 
ſtrain in our dependents. „ 

Though our fopperies imitated are ſubjects 
of laughter, our vices transferred to our ſervants 
give matter of lamentation. But there is no- 
thing in which our families are ſo docile, as in 
the imitation of our delights. It is therefore but 
common prudence to take care, that our inferi- 


ors know of none but our innocent ones. It is 


methinks, a very arrogant thing to expect, that 
the ſingle conſideration of not offending us ſhould 
curb our ſervants from vice, when much higher 
motives cannot moderate our own inclinations. 
But I began this Paper with an obſervation, that 
the lower world 1s got into faſhionable vices, 
and above all to the underſtanding the language 
of the eye. There is nothing but writing ſongs 
which the footmen do not practiſe as well as 
their maſters. Spurious races of mankind, which 
pine in want, and periſh in their firſt months 

of being, come into the world from this degene- 
racy. The poſſeſſion of wealth and affluence 
ſeems to carry ſome faint extenuation of his e 
| | who 
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who is A. he it into luxury; but — and 
ſervitude accompanied with the vices of wealth 
and licentiouſneſs, is I believe, a circumſtance 
of ill peculiar to our age. This may perhaps, 
be matter of jeſt, or is overlooked by thoſe who 


| «do not turn their thoughts upon the actions of 


others. But from that one particular, of the 
immorality of our ſervants ariſing from the 
negligence of maſters of families in their care of 


them, flows that irreſiſtible torrent of diſaſters 


which ſpreads itſelf through all human life. 
Old age oppreſſed with beggary, youth drawn 
into the commiſſion of murders and robberies, 
both owe their diſaſter to this evil. If we con- 
ſider the happineſs which grows out of a fatherly 
couduct towards ſervants, it would encourage a 
man to that ſort of care, as much as the effects 
of a libertine behaviour to them would affright 
ns" 
Lycurgus is a man of that 20 diſpoſition, 
that his domeſticks, in a nation of the greateſt 
liberty, enjoy a. freedom known only to them 
| ſelves, who live under his roof. He is the 
banker, the counſel, the parent of all his nu- 
merous dependents. Kindneſs 1s the law of 
his houſe, and the way to his favour is being 
gentle, and well-natured to their fellow-ſer- 
| vants. Every one recommends himſelf, by ap- 
pearing offieious to let their patron know the 
merit of others under his care. Many little 
fortunes have ſtreamed out of his favour ; and 
tis Prudence is ſuch, that the fountain is not 


2 g N ex- 


* 
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1o much judgement, that his bounty is the in- 
creaſe of his wealth; all who ſhare his favour, 
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exhauſted by the channels from it, but its way 
cleared to run new meanders. He beſtows with 


are enabled to enjoy it by his example, and he 
has not only made, but qualified many a man 
to be rich 85 


By ae of Tyr College,D. D. 


8 * 


Mens agitat molem — Virg. En. vi. 727. 
= mind informs the maſs, F 


„ O one who regards things with a n 
1 phical eye, and hath a foul le of be- 
ing delighted with the ſenſe that truth and 
knowledge prevail among men, it muſt be a 
grateful reflection to think that the ſublimeſt 
truths, which among the heathens, only here 
and there one of brighter parts and more leiſure 
than ordinary could attain to, are now grown 
familiar to-the meaneſt inhabitants of theſe na- 

tions. TH | 5 5 


* See Notes on 6 N 10, and Ne 1 5. — 5 
and Lord Cowper, the illuſtrious character celebrated here 
under the name of Lycurgus. If the Paper was written 


by ADDISON or STEELE; the alluſion in this fine charac- 
ter was probably t to Lord Somers. | 
Whence | 


ol 
* 
F 1 
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— came this ſurprizing change, that 
regions formerly inhabited by ignorantand ſavage 
people, ſhould now outſhine ancient Greece, 
and the other eaſtern countries ſo renowned of 
old, in the moſt elevated notions of theology 
and morality? Is it the effect of our own parts 
and induſtry? Have our common mechanicks 
more refined underſtandings than the ancient 
_ philoſophers? It is owing to the God of Truth, 
who came down from Heaven, and condifcende | 
to be himſelf our teacher. It is as we are Chri- 
ſtians, that we profeſs more excellent and ain 
truths than the reſt of mankind. 

If there be any of the Free-Thinkers wha are 
not direct atheiſts, charity would incline one to 
believe them ignorant of what is here advanced. 
And it is for their information that I write this 
Paper, the deſign of which is to compare the 
ideas that Chriſtians entertain of the deing and 
attributes of a God, with the groſs notions of 
the Heathen-World. Is it poſſible for the 
mind of man to conceive a more auguſt idea of 
the Deity than is ſet forth in the Holy Scrip= 
tures? TI ſhall throw together ſome paſſages 
relating to this ſubject, which I propoſe only as 
Philoſophical ſentiments, to be conſidered by a 
Free-Thinker. 

FThongzh there be that are Aid Gods, yet 
* to us there is but one God. HE made the hea- 
ven, and heaven of heavens, with all their 
hoſt; the earth and all things that are therein; 
= the ſeas and all that is therein; HE ſaid, let 
| D 4 them 


\F 


them 'DY nd; it was Ga HE bath Aretched 
forth the heavens. Hz hath founded the earth, 
«and hung it upon nothing. Hz hath ſhut 
© up the ſea with doors, and faid, Hitherto ſhalt 
thou come and no farther, and here ſhall thy 
proud waves be ſtaid. The Lord is an inviſi- 
< ble Spirit, in whom we live, and move, and 
* have our being. H is the fountain of life. 
He preſerveth man and beaſt. He giveth food 
« toall fleſh. In His hand is the ſoul of every 
© living thing, and the breath of all mankind. 
+ The Lord maketh poor and maketh rich. Hr 
« bringeth low and lifteth up. Hez killeth and 
© maketh alive. He woundeth aud Hz healeth. 
By Him kings reign, and princes decree juſ- 
© tice, and not a ſparrow falleth to the ground 
without HIM. All angels, authorities, and 
powers, are ſubject to Him. Hz appointeth 
+ the moon for ſeaſons, and the ſun knoweth 
5 his going-down, Hz thundereth with His 
voice, and directeth it under the whole hea- 
ven, and His lightning unto the ends of the 
earth. Fire and hail, ſnow and vapour, wind 
and ſtorm, fulfill His word. The Lord is 
« King for ever and ever, and his dominion is 
© an everlaſting dominion. The earth and the 
© heavens ſhall periſh, but thou, O Lord, re- 
©, maineſt. They all ſhall wax old, as doth a” 
« garment, and as a veſture ſhalt has fold them 
* up, and they ſhall be changed; but thou art 
© the ſame, and thy years ſhall have no end. 
God is eee in ee His underſtand- 
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ing is inönits He is the Father of Lights. 
HE looketh to the ends of the earth, and ſeeth 

'« under the whole heaven. The Lord beholdeth 
$ all the children of men from the place of his 


|  $ habitation, and conſidereth all their works. 


HE knoweth our down-ſitting and up- riſing. 
« Hg compaſſeth our path, and counteth our 
« ſteps. He is acquainted with all our ways; 
and when we enter our cloſet, and ſhut our 
door, Hz ſeeth us. HE knoweth the things 

s that come into our mind, every one of them; 
* aud no thought can be withholden from Ha. 
The Lord is good to all, and His tender mer- 
« cies are over all His works. HE is a father of 
+ the fatherleſs, and a judge of the widow. He 
i is the God of peace, the Father of mercies. 
« and the God of all comfort and conſolation. 
The Lord is great, and we know Him not; 
« His greatneſs 1 is unſearchable. Who but Hz 
t hath meaſured the waters in the hollow of His 
hand, and meted out the heavens with a ſpan ? 
= Thine, O Lord, is the greatneſs, and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, and 
the majeſty. THov art very great, Thou art 
« clothed with honour. Heaven is Tay throne 
and earth is TH footſtool.” _ | 
Can the mind of a Philoſopher riſe to a more 
juſt and magnificent, and at the. ſame time a 
more amiable idea of the. Deity than is here ſet 
forth, in the ſtrongeſt images and moſt empha- 
tical language? And yet this is the language 
pf ſhepherds, and fiſhermen. T0 literate 
5 ET -_ Jews 
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| Jews and poor perſecuted Chriſtians rotcived 


theſe noble ſentiments, while the polite and 
powerful nations of the earth were giving up to 
that ſottiſh ſort of worſhip, of which the fol- 
lowing elegant Seni n is extracted from one 
of the inſpired writers. RP 
Who hath formed a God, and tr all 
image that is profitable for nothing? The 
* ſmith with the tongs both worketh in the 
* coals and faſhioneth it with hammers, and 
* worketh it with the ſtrengrh of his arms: 
yea he is hungry, and his ſtrength fail- 
eth. He drinketh no water and 1s faint. 
* A man planteth an aſh, and the rain doth 
* nouriſh it. He burneth part thereof in the 
fire. He roſteth roſt. He warmeth himſelf. 
* And the reſidue thereof he maketh a God. 
© He falleth down unto it, and worſhipeth it, 


and prayeth unto it, and ſaith, Deliver me, 


for thou art my God. None confidereth 111 
his heart, I have burnt part of it in the fire, 
yea alſo, I have baked bread upon the coals 


thereof; I have roaſted fleſh and eaten it; and 


4 ſhall J ings the reſidue thereof an abomina- . 
tion? Shall I fall down to the ſtock. of a 


n 


In ſuch circumſtances as theſe, for a man to 


declare for Free- Thinking, and diſengage him- 
ſelf from the yoke of idolatry, were doing ho- 
nour to human nature, and a work well be- 


coming the great aſſerters of Reaſon. But in a 
X Ifai, xliv. poſſim, 
b church, 
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church, where our adoration is directed to the 
ſupreme Being *, and (to ſay the leaſt) where is 


nothing either in the object or manner of wor- 
ſhip that contradicts the light of nature; there, 
under the pretence of F ree- Thinking, to rail at 
the religious inſtitutions of their country, ſhew- 
eth an undiſtinguiſhing genius that miſtakes 
oppolitiorr for freedom of thought. And in? 
deed, notwithſtanding the pretences of ſome few 
among our Free-Thinkers, I can hardly think 
there are men fo ſtupid and inconſiſtent with 
themſelves, as to have a ſerious regard for Natural 
RELIGION, and at the ſame time uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to deſtroy the credit of thoſe ſacred 
Writings, which as they have been the means 
of bringing theſe parts of the world to the know- 
ledge of Natural RELI1G1o0N, ſo in caſe they loſe 
their authority over the minds of men, we ſhould 
of courſe {ink into the ſame idolatry which we 
ſee practiſed by other unenlightened nations. 
If a perſon who exerts himſelf in the modern 
way of Free-Thinking be not a ſtupid idolater, 
it is undeniable that he contributes all he can to 
the ung other men ſo, either by Is or 


* F his, and IT 3 concerning the Oi _ 

manner of worſhip in the church of England, are round aſ- 
ſertions,; but to ſay the leaſt of them, they are certainly 
queſtionable ; ; and ſound Chriſtians may have very ſerious 
doubts about the truth of them, and even religiouſly 
abſtain from. the worſhip as idolatrous, without thinking 
uncharitably, that the worſhipers are idolaters, though 
they themſelves, wanting the convictions of ſincerity, 

would be ſelf. condemned in joining with them. 


EL, Go 8 deſign ; 
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deſign; which lays him under the dilemma, I 
will not ſay of being a fool or knave, but of 
incurring the contempt or deteſtation of man- 


Feneus eft ollis vigor, & calc/tis origo . 7 Nm 

| Seminibus — Virg. An. vi. 730. 

They boaſt ethereal vigour, and are form'd 

From ſeeds of heavenly birth. ns 

be Þ HE ſame faculty of reaſon and underſtand- 
ing which placeth us above the brute -part 

of the creation, doth alſo ſubject our minds to 

greater and more manifold diſquiets than crea- 

tures of an inferior rank are ſenſible of. It is by 


this that we anticipate future diſaſters, and oft 
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* This Paper, No 88, is aſcribed to Biſhop Berkeley, 
the author of the preceding Papers on Free-Thinkers ; 
but it is not mentioned in the lift of his father's papers, 
communicated by the Rey. George Berkeley, formerly Stu- 

dent of Chriſt Church, and Vicar of Bray in Oxfordſhire ; 
fee N“ go, Let. 2. from which it ſeems that the aſſignment 
of this and the two following Papers, N* 89 and N? go, to 
Dr. Berkeley Biſhop of Cloyne, reſts on the authority of 
SrRELE himſelf, W 1 5 
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create to ourſelves real pain from imaginary 
evils, as well as multiply the pangs 1 from 
thoſe which cannot be avoided. 

It behoves us therefore to make the beſt uſe 
of that ſublime talent, which ſo long as it con- 
tinues the inſtrument of paſſion, will ſerve only 
to make us more miſerable, in proportion as we 
are more excellent than other beings. _ 

It is the privilege of a thinking being to 
withdraw from the objects that ſolicit his ſenſes, 
and turn his thoughts inward on himſelf, For 
my own part I often mitigate the pain ariſing 
from the little misfortunes and diſappointments 
that checker human life by this introverſion of 
my faculties, wherein I regard my own foul as 
the image of her Creator, and receive great con- 
ſolation from beholding thoſe perfections which 
teſtify her divine original, and lead me into 
| fome knowledge of her everlaſting Archetype. 
But there is not any property or circumſtance 

of my being that I contemplate with more joy 
than my IMMorRTALITY. I can eafily overlook 
any preſent momentary ſorrow, when 1 reflect 
that it is in my power to be happy a thouſand 
years hence. If it were not for this thought. 


I had rather be an oiſter than a man, the moſt 


ſtupid and ſenſeleſs of animals than a reaſonable 
mind tortured with an extreme innate deſire of 
that perfection which it deſpairs to obtain. 

It is with great pleaſure that I behold Inſtinct, 
Reaſon, and Faith, concurring to atteſt this 
comfortable truth, It is revealed from Heaven, 


it 
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it is diſcovered by Philoſophers; and the 1 igno- 


rant, unenlightened part of mankind have a 
Natural PropENSITY to believe it. It is an 
agrecable entertainment to reflect on the various 
ſhapes under which this Doctrine has appeared 
in the world. The Pythagorean Tranſmigra- 
tion, the Senſual Habitations of the Mahome- 
tan, and the Shady Realms of Pluto, do all 
agree in the main points, the continuation of 
our Exiſtence, and the diſtribution of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, proportioned to the Merits or 
Demerits of men iu this life. 

But in all theſe ſchemes there is merhin 
groſs and improbable, that ſhocks a reaſonable 
and ſpeculative mind. Whereas nothing can 
be more rational and ſublime than the Chriſtian 
idea of a Future State. Eye hath not ſeen, 
„nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
„the heart of man to conceive, the things 
* which God hath prepared for thoſe that love 
4 him.” The above-mentioned ſchemes are 
narrow tranſcripts of our preſent ſtate: but in 
this indefinite deſcription there is ſomething in- 
effably great and noble. "The mind of man muſt 
be raited to a higher pitch, not only to partake 
the enjoyments of the Chriſtian Paradiſe, but 
even to be able to frame any notion of them. 

Nevertheleſs, in order to gratify our imagina- 
tion, and by way of condeſcenſion to our low 
way. of thinking, the ideas of light, glory, a 
crown, Sd. are made uſe of to adumbrate : th 
which we cannot directly underſtand. * The 


Lamb 
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& Lamb which is in the midſt of the: throne 
„ ſhall feed them, and ſhall lead them unto 
„living fountains of waters; and God ſhall wip 
% away all tears from their eyes. And hank 
66 ſhall be no more death, neither ſorrow, nor 
e crying, neither ſhall there be any more pain, 
* for the former things are paſſed away, and 
„ behold all things are new. There ſhall be 
„no night there, and they need no candle, 
„ neither light of the ſun: for the Lord God 
e giveth them light, and ſhall make them drink 
of the river of his pleaſures ; and they ſhall 
e reign for ever and ever. They ſhall receive a 
«* crown of glory which fadeth not away.” 
h heſe are chearing reflections; and 1 have 
often wondered that men could be found ſo dull 
and phlegmatic, as to prefer the thought of an- 
nihilation before them; or ſo ill - natured, as to 
endeavour to perſuade mankind to the disbelief 
of what is ſo pleaſing and profitable even in 
the proſpect; or ſo blind, as not to ſee that there 


is a Deity, and if there be, that this ſcheme of 


things flows from his attributes, and evidently 
correſponds with the other parts of his creation. 

I know not how to account for this abſurd 
turn of thought, except it proceed from a want 
of other employment joined with an affection of 
fingularity. I ſhall, therefore, inform our mo- 
dern Free-Thinkers of two points whereof they 
| ſeem to be ignorant. The firſt is, that it 1s 
not the being ſingular, but being ſingular for 
ſomething, that argues either extraordinary en- 
dowments 
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dowments of nature, or benevolent intentions 


to mankind, which draws the admiration and 


| eſteem of the world. A miſtake in this point 


naturally ariſes from that confuſion of thought 
which 1 do not remember to have ſeen ſo great 


inſtances of in any writers, as in certain modern 


Free-Thinkers. | i 
The other point is, that hs are-incumers- 


ble objects within the reach of a human mind, 


and each of theſe objects may be viewed in in- 
numerable lights and poſitions, and the rela- 
tions ariſing between them are innumerable. 
There 1s therefore an infinity of things whereon 


to employ their thoughts, if not with advantage 


to the world, at leaſt with amuſement to them- 


ſelves, and without offence or prejudice to other 
13 If they proceed to exert their talent of 


ree- Thinking in this way; they may be inno- 


cently dull, and no one take any notice of it. 
But to ſee men without either wit or argument 


pretend to run down divine and human laws, 
and treat their fellow - ſubjects with contempt for 
profeſſing a belief of thoſe points on which the 
preſent as well as futute intereſt of mankind de- 
pends, is not to be endured. For my own 
part, I ſhall omit no endeavours to render their 


3 perſons as deſpicable, and their practices as odi- 


ous, in the eye of the world, as they deſerve n 
ITY N 9o. . 


. 


* This 1 Ne $9, as well as the 1 is aſ- 
eribed to Biſhop Berkeley, who was at this time in Lon- 
Gon, Me about 29 ; and moſt probably the II to 
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— Fungar vice cotis— Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 304. 
I' play the whetſtone. Cxxxen. 


T is, they ſay, frequent with authors to 
_ | write letters to themſelves, either out of la- 
Ae e voi. 0 RY 
The following is genuine, and I think, de- 
ſerves the attention of every man of ſenſe in 
England, gas **; 


a 


To the GuaRDIAN. | 
«STR, 5 . June 20. 
* THOUGH Iam not apt to make com- 


a plaints, have never yet troubled you with 
any, and little thought I ever ſhould, yet ſeeing 


| whom the laſt letter of the following Paper, Ne 90, was 
addreſſed. It is not mentioned as a Paper of his father's in 
the liſt communicated by George Berkeley, Student of 
Chriſt Church, and Vicar of Bray, in Oxfordſhire. The 
author of this, and the foregoing Papers on Free-Thinkers,. 
was at this time Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; he 
was elected a ſenior Fellow in 1717, and took the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity in 1721. In 1724, he 
was promoted to the deanry of Derry, worth 1100 fer 
annum; and in 1734, to the biſhopric of Cloyne, where 
he conſtantly reſided, excepting one winter ſpent at Dub- 
lin, and applied himſelf diligently to the diſcharge of all 

_ epiſcopal duties. | | i 
Vor. II. :: mm 
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that in your Paper of this day, you take no 
notice of yeſterday's Examiner, as I hoped you 
would; my love for my Religion, which is ſo 
nearly concerned, would not permit me te be 
« ſilent. The matter Sir, is this. A biſhop * 
of our church (to whom the Examiner him- 
« ſelf has nothing to object, but his care and 
concern for the Proteſtant Religion, which by 
him, it ſeems, is thought a tufficient fault) 
has lately publiſhed a book, in which he en- 
deavours to ſhew the folly, Ignorance, and 
© miſtake of the church of Rome in its worſhip 
_ © of ſaints. From this the Examiner takes oc- 
© cafion to Fall upon the author with his utmoſt 
* malice, and to make him the ſubject of his ri- 
dicule. Is it then become a erime for a Pro- 
© teſtant to ſpeak or write in defence of his Re- 
«'Iigion? Shall a Papiſt have leave to print and 
* publiſh in England what he pleaſes in de- 
fence of his own opinion, with the Exami- 
« ner's approbation; and ſhall not a Pro- 
© teſtant be permitted to write an anſwer to it? 
For this Mr. Guardian, is the preſent caſe. 
_ © Laſt year a Papiſt (or to pleaſe Mr. Examiner, 
a Roman Cathohck) publiſhed the life of St. 
8 Wenefrede, for the uſe of thofe devout pilgrims 
* who go in great numbers to offer up their 


prayers to her at her well. This Save occaſion 

5 | 

* Dr. William Fleerwdod, biſhop of St. Aſaph, pubs 
liſhed about this time, The Life and Miracles of St. 
„ Wenefrede, together with her Litanies. With ſome 
« Hiſtorical Obſervations.” Pr. 18. Gd. GUARD. in l. 
N T7 | | a 4 
* TH 
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to the worthy ils; in whoſe dioceſe that 
well is, to make ſome obſervations upon it; 
* and in order to undeceive ſo many poor deluded 
* people, to ſhow how little reaſon, and how 
+ ſmall authority there is, not only to believe 
© any of the miracles attributed to St. Wene- 
| * frede, but even to believe there ever was ſuch 
* a perſon in the world. And ſhall then a good 
man, upon ſuch an account, be liable to be 
* abuſed in ſo publick a manner? Can any 
good Church-of-England man bear to ſee a 
8 biſhop, one whom her preſent majeſty was 
© pleaſed to make, treated in ſo ludicrous a way? 
Or ſhall one paſs by the ſeurrility and the im- 
© modeſty that is to be found in ſeveral parts of 
the paper? Who can with patience ſee St. 
Paul and St. Wenefrede ſet by the Examiner, 
upon a level, and the authority for one made 
by him to be equal with that for the other? 
* Who that is a Chriſtian, can endure his in- 
« fipid mirth upon fo ſerious an occaſion? 1 
© muſt confeſs it raiſes my indignation to the 
« greateſt height, to ſee a pen that has been long 
« employed in writing panegyricks upon perſons 
« of the firſt rank, (who would be indeed to be 
_ © pitied, were they to depend upon that for their 
« praiſe) to ſee 1 ſay, the ſame pen atlaſt made 
© uſe of in defence of popery. | 
I think I may now with juſtice, congratu- 
© late with thoſe whom the Examiner diſlikes; 
ſince for my part, I ſhould reckon it my 


2 R's | * great 


. 
4 
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great honour to be worthy his diſ- eſteem, and 
© ſhould count his cenſure praiſe. 


c «I am, STR, 9 
your moſt humble ſervant,” 


The above letter - with great juf- 
tice, a ual this incorrigible creature ; but I do 
not inſert any thing concerning him, in hopes 
what I] ſay will have any effect upon him, bur 
to prevent the impreſſion which what he ſays 
may have upon others. I ſhall end this Paper 
with a letter I have juſt now written to a gentle- 
man, whoſe writings are often inſerted in the 
GUARDIAN *, without deviation of one tittle-. 
from what he ſends. 


£SIR, 5 Tee $3: 

J Have received the favour of yours with 
the incloſed, which made up. the Papers of 
© the two laſt days. I cannot but look upon 
* myſelf with great contempt and mortification, 
« when I reflect that I have thrown away more 
© hours than you have lived, though you ſo 
© much excel me in every thing for which 1 
« would live. Until I knew you, I thouglit it 
the priviledge of angels only to be very know- 
ing and very innocent. In the warmth of 
« youth to be capable of ſuch abſtracted and vir- 


* George | Berkeley, then Fellow of Trinity College. 
Dublin. + N 89, Note ad finem. See Introd. Note to 
Ne 126; and. Ne 130, Note on Mr. Bartelett. 


tuous 
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a tuous reflections (with a ſuitable life) as thoſe 


with which you entertain yourſelf, is the ut- 


< moſt of human perfection and felicity. The 
« greateſt honour I can conceive done to another, 
is when an elder does reverence to a younger, 
though that younger is not diſtinguiſhed above 
him by fortune. Your contempt of pleaſures, 
« riches and honour will crown you with them 
| + all, and I with you them not for your own 

* ſake, but for the reafon which only would 
make them eligible by yourſelf, the good of 
others. 3 | 1 


J am, deareſt youth, 
© your friend aud admirer, 
« NEsTOR IJRoONSIDE,? | 


4 
— lk. _ — 
1 c 4 22 


Ne 91. Thurſday, June 25. 1713. 
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— Tnef ſua gratia Parvis. 
- Little things have their value. 


| i T is the great rule of behaviour To follow 


NaTvurs. The Author of the following let- 
ter is ſo much convinced of this truth, that he 
turns what would render a man of little ſoul 
exceptious humourſome and particular in all his 

E 3 | actions, 


* 
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actions, to a ſubject of raillery and mirth. He 

is, you muſt know, but half as tall as an ordi- 
© nary man, but is contented to be till at his friend's 


elbow, and has ſet up a Club, by which he hopes 


to bring thole of his'own ze into a little repu- 
| tation, 


*To NzsTOR Inonsipz, "7 
«SIR, 


I Remember a ſaying of yours concerning 
© perſons in low circumſtances of Stature, that 
their Littleneſs would hardly be taken notice 
« of, if they did not manifeſt a conſciouſneſs of 
© jt themſelves in all their behaviour. Indeed, 
the obſervation that no man is ridiculous, for 
being what he is, but only in the affectation of 
being ſomething more, is equally true in re- 
« gard to the mind and the body. | 
I queſtion not but it will be pleafing to you - 
© to hear that a ſet of us have formed a Society, 
* who are {worn to Dare to be ſhort,” and 
< boldly bear out the dignity of Littleneſs under 
tlie noſes of thoſe enormous engroflers of man- 
© hood, thoſe hyperbolical monſters of the ſpe- 
* cies, the Tall fellows that overlook us. 
The day of our inſtitution was the tenth of 
December, being the ſhorteſt of the year, on 
which we are to hold an annual feaſt over a 
diſh of ſhrimps. | 
The place we have choſen for this meeting 
is in the Little Piazza, not without an eye to 


the 


* 
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the neighbourhood of Mr. Powel's opera, for 
* the performers of which we have as becomes 
* us, a brotherly affection. | 


At our firſt reſort hither an old woman 


brought her fon to the Club-Room, defiring 
* he might be educated in this ſchool, — 
ſhe ſaw here were finer boys than ordinary. 
However, this accident no way diſcouraged 
our deſigus. We began with ſending invita- 
tions to thoſe of a ſtature not exceeding five 
foot, to repair to our aſſembly; but the greater 
part returned excuſes, or pretended they were 
not qualified. „ 
One ſaid he was indeed but five foot at pre- 
_ * ſent, but repreſented that he ſhould ſoon ex- 
. 4 ceed that proportion, his periwig- maker and 
£ ſhoe-maker having lately pronriſed him three 
* jnches more betwixt them. = 
Another alledged, he was ſo unfortunate as 
* to have one leg ſhorter than the other, and 
_ © whoever had determined his ſtature to five foot, 
* had taken him at a diſadvantage; for when 
© he was mounted on the other leg, he was at | 
< leaſt five foo? * two inches and a halff. 
There were ſome who queſtioned the ex- 
s actneſs of our meaſures ; and others, inſtead 
of complying, returned us informations of 
s people yet ſhorter than themſelves. In a 
word, almoſt every one recommended ſome 


, * I could never, (ſaid Swift ſpeaking of Pope) I could 
#7 never get the blockhead to learn his grammar.” The 
Doftor himſelf, and not feldom, broke Priſcian's head. 


E 4 gnneigh- 
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_ © neighbour or acquaintance, whom he was 
willing we ſhould look upon to be leſs than 
he. We were not a little aſhamed. that thoſe 
* who are paſt the years of growth, and whoſe 
« beards pronounce them men, ſhould be guilty 
of as many unfair tricks in this point, as 

© the moſt aſpiring children when they are 
© mea{ured. | „„ 5 


We therefore proceeded to fit up the Club- 


< Room, and provide conveniencies for our ac- 
commodation. In the firſt place we cauſed 
_ © a total removal of all chairs, ſtools, and ta- 
+ bles, which had ſerved the groſs of mankind 
for many years. The diſadvantages we had 
© undergone while we made uſe of theſe, were 
© unſpeakable. The preſident's whole body was 
©ſunk in the elbow-chair : and when his arms 
were ſpread over it, he appeared (to the great 
leſſening of his dignity) like a child in a go- 
cart. It was alſo ſo wide in the ſeat, as to 
* ove a wag occaſion of ſaying, that notwith- 
. — the preſident ſat in it, there was a 
ſede vacante. 1755 . 
The table was ſo high, that one who came 
© by chance to the door, ſeeing our ching juſt 
above the pewter diſhes, —_ us for a circle 
of men that ſat ready to be ſhaved, and ſent 
+ in half a dozen barbers. Another time one of 
the Club ſpoke contumelioully of the pre- 
© fident, imagining he had been abſent, when 
© he was only eclipſed by a flaſk of Florence 
which ſtood on the table in a parallel * 
. : x fore 
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6 fore his face. We therefore new-furniſhed the 
room in all reſpects proportionably to us, and 


c had the door made lower, ſo as to admit no 


© man of above five foot high, without bruſhing 
« his foretop, which whoever does is MLL un- 
- ER to fit among us. | 


« Some 1 the Statutes of FO Club are as 
0 follow: 


<1. If it be proved upon any member, oh 
© never ſo duly qualified, that he ſtrives as 
much as poſſible to get above his Size, by 
| © ſtretching, cocking, or the like; or that he 
'* hath flood on tiptoe in a crowd, with deſign 
a to be taken for as Tall a man as the reſt : or 
« hath privily conveyed any large book, cricket, 
or other device under him, to exalt him on 
© his ſeat ; every ſuch offender ſhall be ſentenced 
+ to walk in pumps for a whole month. 
II. If any member ſhall take advantage 
5 from the fulneſs or length of his wig, or any 
art of his dreſs, or the immoderate extent of 
4+ hat, or otherwiſe, to ſeem larger or higher 
than he is; it is ordered, he ſhall wear red 
s heels to his ſhoes, and a red feather in his 
hat, which may apparently mark and ſet 
| © bounds to the extremities of his ſmall dimen- 
« fion, that all people may readily find him out 
between his hat and his ſhoes. | 
III. If any member ſhall purchaſe a horſe 
X for . own * above fourteen hands and 
| : L wu | 
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an half in height, that horſe ſhall forthwitk 
be fold, a Scotch Galloway bought in its ſtead 
for «ah and the overplus of the money ſhall 
treat the Club. 

IV. If any member, in direct oontradiction 
© to the fundamental laws of the Society, ſhall 
wear the heels of his ſhoes exceeding one 
inch and half, it ſhall be interpreted as an 
open renunciation of Littleneſs, and the cri- 
* minal ſhall inſtantly be expelled. Note, The 
© form to be uſed in expelling a member ſhall 
© be in theſe words; Go from among us, and 
4% be Tall if you can!” 
© Tr is the unanimous opinion of our whole 
Society, that ſince the race of mankind is 

granted to have decreaſed in ſtature from the 
© beginning to this preſent, it is the intent of 
© nature itſelf, that men ſhould be Little; and 
we believe that all human kind ſhall at laſt 

grow down to perfection, that is to . 
reduced to our own meaſure *. 


| £ I am very literally, 
« Your humble ſervant, 
6 BoB SHORT.” 


* This Pi, Ne gr, and its ſequel, No 92, is aſerid- 
ed to PoE on the authority of STEELE himſelf, See 
„ Tbe Publiſher to the Reader; and GUARD. Ne 108. 


1 Printed for | J. Tonſon in the Strand; and ſold by 
fo Baldwin in wanne Pr. 2d. ** GUARD. i in 
oli. 
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Big S 
Ne g2. "Friday, June 26, 1713. 
r 
Honuunculi quanti ſunt, cum recogito ! Plautus. 
Now I recollect, how conſiderable are theſe Little 


MEN! 8 9 


Io Nesror IxoxsIDE, Eſq; 
4 81 R, 


FH E Club riſing early this evening I have 
2 time to finiſh my account of it. You 
are already acquainted with the nature and 
* deſign of our inſtitution 3 - the characters of 
the members, and the topics of our conver- 
< ſation, are what remain for the ſubje& of this 
6 e piſtle. „ . +... e 
* The moſt eminent perſons of our aſſembly 
are, a Little Poet, a Little Lover, a Little Po- 
litician, and a Little Hero. The firſt of theſe, 
Diek Drsrien by name, we have elected Pre- 
ſident, not only as he is the ſhorteſt of us all, 
but becauſe he has entertained ſo juſt a ſenſe 
| © of the Stature, as to go generally in black, 
that he may appear yet leſs. Nay, to that 
perfection is he arrived, that he ſtoops as he 
5 FF. Walks. 
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walks. The figure of the man is odd enough; 
s he is a lively Little Creature, with long arms 
© and legs. A ſpider is no ill emblem of him. He 
has been taken at a diſtance for a ſmall wind- 
* mill. But indeed what principally moved us 
in his favour was his talent in Poetry, for he 
. ©. hath promiſed to undertake a long work in 
© ſhort verſe to celebrate the Heroes of our Size. 
He has entertained ſo great a reſpect for Sta- 


« tius, on the ſcore of that line, 
Major in exiguo regnabat corpore virtus. 


A larger portion of heroic fire : 
© Did his Small limbs, and Little breaſt inſpire,'— 


© that he once deſigned to tranſlate the whole 
© Thebaid for the ſake of Little Tydeus. 
Tou Tieros, a dapper black fellow, is 
the moſt gallant Lover of the age. He is 
particularly nice in his habiliments ; and to 
© the end juſtice may. be done him that way, 
_ © conſtantly employs the ſame artiſt who makes 
© attire for the neighbouring Princes and La- 
dies of quality at Mr. Powel's. The vivacity 
3 © of his temper inclines him ſometimes to boaſt 
© of the favours of the fair. He was the other 
night, excuſing his. abſence from the Club 
© upon account of an aſſignation with a Lady, 
© (and, as he had the vanity to tell us, a Tall 
one too) who had conſented to the full accom- 
« pliſhment of his defires that evening; but one 
of the company who was his confident, af- 
£ ſuxed us ſhe was a woman of humour, _ 
45 | made 
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* made the reement. on this. condition, that his fie 
* toe * ſhould be tied to hers. 1 Te 
Our Politician is a perſon of real gravity, 

6 and profeſſed wiſdom. Gravity 1 in a man of 
this ſize, compared with that of one of ordi- 
+ dinary bulk, appears like the gravity of a cat, 
compared with that of a lion. This gentle- 
man is accuſtomed to talk to himſelf, and 


was once over- heard to compare his own per- . 


« ſon to a Little Cabinet, wherein are locked 
all the ſecrets of ſtate, and refined ſchemes of 
c * Prinoes,; His face 1s pale and meagre, Which 
proceeds from much watching and ſtudying 
. * the welfare of Europe, which is alſo 
thought to have tinted his growth: for he 
* hath deſtroyed his own conſtitution with tak- 
© ing care of that of the nation. He is what 
© Monſ. Balzac calls “a great diſtiller of the 
maxims of Tacitus“. When he ſpeaks, it 
« is ſlowly and word by word, as one that is 
* loth to enrich you too faſt with his obſerva- 
tions; like a limbeck that gives you A by 
drop, an extract of the fimples in it. 
The laſt I ſhall mention is TIN i Toon, - 
© the Hero. He is particularly remarkable 
for the length of his ſword, which interſects 
© his perſon in a croſs line, and makes him 
appear not unlike a fly, that the boys have 


* Port fie to allude here, and at the cloſe of this ; 
Paper, to his waggiſh roundeau on Mrs. Eliz. Thomas, 
miſtreſs to H. Cromwell, 100 See OE] 1 art. Pork, 
P+ 3414. aan 3 805 
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run a pin through and ſet a walking. He 
* oace challenged a tall fellow for giving him a 
blow on the pate with his elbow: as he paſſed 
along the ſtreet. But what he eſpecially va- 
lues himſelf upon is, that in all the campaigns 
© he: has made, he never once ducked at the 
-© whiz of a cannon-ball, Tim was full as large 
© at fourteen years old as he is now. This we 
Lare tender of mentioning, your Little ens 
© being generally choleric. | 
I Theſe are the gentlemen that a 8 
© our converſation. The diſcourſe generally 
© turns upon ſuch accidents whether fortunate 
_ © or unfortunate, as are daily occaſioned by our 
Size. Theſe we faithfully communicate, ei- 
© ther as matter of mirth or i of conſolation to 
© each other. The Preſident had lately an un- 
< lucky fall, being unable to keep his legs on a 
_* ſtormy day; whereupon he informed us, it 
© was no new diſaſter, but the ſame a certain 
ancient poet had been ſubject to, Wwho is re- 
corded to have been ſo light, that he was 
© obliged to poiſe himſelf againſt the wind with 
© lead on one fide, and his own works on the 
© other. The Lives; confefled the other night 
© that he had been cured of love to a Tall wo- 
man by reading over the legend of Ragotine 
in Scaron, with his tea, three mornings ſue- 
« ceflively. Our Hero rarely acquaints us with 
any of his unſucceſsful adventures. And as 
« for the Politician, he declares himſelf an utter 
6 enemy to all Kind of burleſque, ſo will Tai 
| 15 . 11 
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iſcomy ſe the auſterity of his aſpect W lutd- 


at our adventures, much leſs diſcover any 
6: «of his own in this ludicrous light. Whatever 
he tells of any aceidents that befal him, is by 
© way of complaint, nor is he to be n fo at, 

b but in his abſence. 
eee likewiſe e e e careful to com- 
© municate in the Club all fuch paffages of hit- 
* tory, or characters of illuſtrious perſonages, as 
any way reflect honour on Little MEN. Tim 
Tuck having but juſt reading enough for a 
military man, perpetually entertains us with 
the ſame ſtories, of Little David, that con- 
_ *quered the mighty Goliah, and Little Luxem- 
«bourg that made Lewis XIV. a GRAND Mo- 
* NARQUE, never forgetting Little Alexander the 
© Great. Dick Diſtich celebrates the exceeding” 
« humanity of Auguſtus, who called Horace 
« Lepidifimum Homunciolum; and is wonder-" 
6 fully pleaſed with Voiture and Scarron, for 
© having ſo well deſcribed their Diminutive 
Forms to all poſterity. He is peremptorily 
© of OPBIjOIts againſt a great reader and all his 
* adherents *, that Æſop was not a jot properer 
vor handſomer than he is repreſented by the 
* common pictures. But the ſoldier believes 
with the learned perſon above mentioned; for 
© he thinks, none but an impudent Tall author 
could be guilty of ſuch an unmannerly piece 


* Dr. Bentley, to — conduct in Trinity College, 
| Objedtions were now under public conſideration, an An- 
ſwer to them being .advertiſed, pr. 3d. in the ing 
Pager of the GUARD. in folio. t 
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of ſatire on little warriors, as bis battle of 
the mouſe and the frog. The Politician is 
very proud of a certain King of Egypt, called 

„Bocchor, who as Diodorus aſſures us, was 
« a perſon of very Low Stature, but far ex- 
« ceeded all that went before him i in diſcretion· 
and politics. 

As I am ſecretary to the Club, it is my bh 
ſineſs whenever we meet to take minutes of 
the tranſactions. This has enabled me to ſend 
vyou the foregoing particulars, as I may here- 
after other memoirs. We have ſpies appointed 
in every quarter of the town, to give us in- 
© formations of the mis behaviour of ſuch refrac- 
tory perſons as refuſe to be ſubject to our ſta- 
* tutes. Whatſoever aſpiring practices any of 
_ © theſe our people ſhall, be guilty of in their 
_ © amours, ſingle combats, or any indirect means 
to manhood, we ſhall certainly be acquainted 
with, and publiſh to the world for their pu-- 
© niſhment and reformation, For the Preſident 
© has granted me the ſole property of expoſing 
© and ſhewing to the town all ſuch ee een 
« Dwarfs, whoſe circumſtancos exempt them 


© from being carried about i in boxes: reſerving 


* only to himſelf, as the right of a Poet, thoſe 
ſmart characters Ws will ſhine in epigrams.. 
_ © Venerable Neſtor, I ſalute you in the name of 
the Club *. 

0 Bon Snonr, Secretary, 


* N* 92 is aſcribed. to Pore, on STEELE's authorit 
_ * The Fenin to the rad and Gvanp. d . 
10 ._ | 
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By WILLIAM WOTTON, D. D. 
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— E 4 aninnis ucts kontenptor. 
1 En. ix 205. 


The thing call'd life whe ale I can diſclaim. 


Darpen, 


_w 


H TE following letdves's are curious and in- 


| of the day, 


2 T0 the Author of the GUARDIAN. 4: 
«SIR, June 25, 1713- 


«TH E incloſed is a faithful tranſlation from 


an old author, which if it deſerves your no- 
* tice, let the readers peels, whether he was a 
Heathen or a Chriſtian *.* . * | 
SS a; 
* your moſt humble ſervant. 


* 1 « Opera, 3 vol . p. $47 | | 
x T | 


"* Erneſti, 8vo.. Lipſ. 1763, 4 Tom. 


„Opera, Pars Xma. p. 3754, et /eg. 45 MaJoR, - 
De Seneftute.” XXII. cal 8 Verburgij. 8vo. Amſt. 
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<< I CANNOT, my friends, forbear letting you — 
< know what I think of vgATAa; for methinks 


| view aud underſtand it ach better, the 


© nearer | approach to it. Iam convinced that 
_ © your fathers, thoſe Yluſtrious perſons whom I 
« fo much loved and honoured, do not ceaſe to 
© five, though they have paſſed through what we 
call Death; ; they ace undoubtedly ſtill living, 
but it is that fort of life which alone deſerves 


a truly to be called Life. In effect, while we 
date confined to bodies, we ought to eſteem 


< ourſelves no other than a ſort of galley-ſlaves 
© at the chain, fGince the Soul, which is fome- 
_ © what divine, and deſcends from heaven as the 
place of its original. ſeems debaſed aud dif- 
< honoured by the mixture with fleſh and blood, 
« and to be in a Rate of baniſhment from its ce- 
* ieftial country. I cannot help thinking too, 
that one mata realon of uniting fouls to bodies 
as, that the great work of the univerſe might 
© have {peftators to admire the beautiful order 
4 of mature, the regular motion of heavenly 
Ih 3 who thould ſtrive to expreſs that re- 
ularity in the uniformity of their lives. When 
1 the boundleſs aQuvity of our minds, 
the remembrance we have of things paſt, our 
s forchght of what is to come; when I reflet 
on the noble diſcoveries and vaſt improve- 


ments. by wich theſe minds have advanted = 


arts and ſciences ; | am entirely perſuaded, and 
Aout of all doubt, that a nature which has in 
i itſelf a fund of ſo many excellent things can- 

1 not * be mottal. I obſerve further, 


that 
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© that my- mind is - altogether fimple, without 
the mixture of any ſubſtance or nature differ- 
© ent from its own; I conclude from thence 
that it is n and conſequently cannot 
_ * periſh. 
By no means think beneide W rat. 
when I ſhall have quitted you, that I ceaſe to 
be, or ſhall ſubſiſt no where. Remember that 
6 while we live together, you do not ſee my 
„mind, and yet are ſure that] have one actua- 
ting and moving my body z doubt not then 
but that this ſame mind will have a being 
when it is ſeparated, though you cannot then 
« perceive its actions. What nonſenſe would it 
© be to pay thoſe honours to great men aftec 
© their Beachs, which we conſtantly do, if their 
Souls did not then ſubſiſt? For my own part, 
« I could never imagine that our minds Live 
only when united to bodies, and die when 
© they leave them; or that they ſhall ceaſe to 
think and underſtand when diſengaged from 
bodies, which without them have neither ſenſe 
© nor reaſon ; on the contrary, I believe the Soul 
«when ſeparated from matter, to enjoy the great- 
© eſt purity and fimplicity of its nature, and to 
have much more wiſdom and light than while 
it was united. We ſee when the body Dies 
what becomes of all the parts which compoſed 
it; but we do not ſee the mind, either in the 
body, or when it leaves it. Nothing more 
* reſembles Death than ſleep, and it is in that 
'S Nats that the Soul chiefly ſhews it bas ſome- 


F 3 1 * thing 
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C thing divine in its nature. How much more 
s then muſt it ſhew 0 when entirely diſen- 
* paged! 4 


| e the Author or the G A214 Ne 
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SINCE you have not refufed to inſert 

matters of a Theological nature in thoſe excel- 
© lent Papers with which you daily both in- 
* ftru@ and divert us, l earneftly defire you to 
Ss. 1 the following Paper. The notions there- 
in advanced are, for aught I know, new to the 
* Engliſh reader, and if they are true, will afford 


1 toom for many uſeful inferences. 


_ © © No man that reads the Evangeliſts, but 

© muſt obſerve that our bleſſed Saviour does upon 
every oceaſion bend all his force and zeal to 
© rebuke aud cortect the hypocriſy of the Phari- 
* ſees. Upon that ſubject he ſhews a warmth 
* which one meets with in no other part of his 
« ſermons. They were ſo enraged at this public 
detection of their ſecret villanies, by one who 
< ſaw through all their diſguiſes, that they join- 


ed in the proſecution of him, which was ſo 


_ © vigorous, that Pilate at laſt conſented to his 
death. The frequency and vehemence of theſe 

« repreſentations of our Lord, have made the 
word Phari/ſee to be looked upon as odious. 
among Chriſtians, and to mean only one who 
< lays the utmoſt ſtreſs upon the outwasd, cere- 
c gown and ritual Ws of his Religion, with- 


Tout 
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* out having ſuch an inward ſenſe of i it, as would 
lead him to a general and ſincere obſervance of 
s thoſe duties which can only ariſe from the 
$ heart, and which cannot be ſuppoſed to 2 
from a deſire of applauſe or profit. ED 
This is plain from the Hiſtory of the life 
band actions of our Lord in the four Ev ange- 
fliſts. One of them, St. Luke, continued his 
« hiſtory down in a ſecond part, which we com- 
* monly call The Acts of the Apoſtles. Now 
bit is obſervable, that in this ſecond part, in 
« which he gives a particular account of what 
the Apoſtles did and ſuffered at Jeruſalem upon 
their firſt entering upon their commiſſion, and 
* alſo of what St. Paul did after he was conſe- 
erated to the Apoſtleſhip until his journey to 
Rome, we find not only no oppoſition to Chri- 
$ ſtianity from the Phariſees, but ſeveral fignal 
* occaſions in which they aſſiſted its firſt teach- 
gers, when the Chriſtian church was in its in- 
« fant ſtate, The true, zealous and hearty per- 
t ſecutors of Chriſtianity at that time were the 
Saddueees, whom we may truly call the Free- 
thinkers among the Jews. They believed nei- . 
ther reſurrection, nor angel, nor ſpirit, i. e. 
in plain Engliſh, they were Deiſts at leaſt, if 
* not Atheiſts. They could outwardly comply 
with, and comform to the eſtabliſhment in 
church and ftate, and they pretended forſooth 
to belong only to a particular ſect; and becauſe 
there was nothing in the law of Moſes which 


in o wany * aſſerted a Reſurrection. the 


EF * 
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appeared to adhere to that in a oarticulas many 
* ner beyond any other part.of the Old Teſta- 
ment. Theſe men therefore juſtly dreaded the 
_ $ ſpreading of Chriſtianity after the aſcenſion of 
our Lord, becauſe it was wholly founded upon 
+ his Reſurrection. 
« Accordingly therefore when Peter and John 
| had cured the lame man at the Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple, and had thereby raiſed a won- 
2 derful expectation of themſelves among the 
| people, the prieſts and Sadducees, Acts iv, 
« clapt them up, and ſent them away for the 
t firlt time with a ſevere reprimand. Quickly 
+ aſter, when. the deaths of Ananias and Sap- 
+ phira, and the many miracles. wrought after 
e thoſe ſevere inſtances of the Apoſtolical Power 
had alarmed the prieſts, who looked upon the 
temple-worſhip, and conſequently theic bread, 
to be ſtruck at: thele prieſts, and all they that 
« were with them, who were of the ſect of the 
85 Sadducees, impriſoned the Apoſtles, intending 
to examine them in the great council the next 
day. Where, when the council met, and the 
+ prieſts and Sadducees propoſed to proceed with 
+ great rigour againſt them, we find that Gama, 
liel, a very eminent Phariſee, St. Paul's ma- 
1's ter, a man of great authority among the peo- 
ple, many of whoſe determinations we have 
* ſtill preſerved in the body of the Jewiſh tradi- 
+ tious, commonly called the Talmud, oppoſed 
their heat, and told them, for aught the 
ien. the Apaltics. might be acted by the 


< * 
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Spirit of God, and that in ſuch a caſe it would 
© be in vain to oppoſe them, fince if they did fo, 
they would only fight againſt God, whom they. 
could not overcome. Gamaliel was fo confi- 
« derable a man among his own fea, that we 
© may reaſonably believe he fpoke the ſenſe of 
his party as well as his own. St. Stephen's 
+* martyrdom came on preſently after, in which 
« we do not find the Phariſees, as ſuch, had any 
hand; it is probable that he was profeeuted by 
* thoſe who had before impriſoned Peter and 
John. One novice indeed of that ſet was fo 


n © zealous, that he kept the clothes of thote that 


£ ftoned him. This novice, whoſe zeal went 
© beyond all bounds, was the great St. Paul, 
© who was peculiarly honovred with a call from 
| © heaven by which be was converted, and he 
© was afterwards, by God himſelf, appointed to 
be the apoſtle of the Gentiles. Behdes him, 
and him too rectaimed in fo glonous a man- 
© ner, we find no one Phariſee either named or 
© hinted at by St. Luke, as an oppoſer of Chri- 
ſtianity in theſe earlieſt days. What others 
might do we know not. But we find the Sad- 
* ducees purſuing St. Paul even to death at his 
© coming to Jeruſalem, in the 21ſt of the Acts. 
He then, upon all oecaſions, owned bimſelf 


to be a Phariſee. In the 22d chapter he told 
' 5 the people, that he had been bred up at the 


feet of Gamaliel after the ſtricteſt manner, in 
_ © the law of his fathers. In the 23d chapter he 
told the council that he was a Pharitee, the 
an £29 Ie F4 | n 
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« ſon of a Phariſee, and that he was accuſed for 
* afferting the Hope and Reſurrection. of ths 
Dead, which was their darling doctrine. Here- 
upon the Pharifees ſtood by him, though they 
did not own our Saviour to be the Meſſiah, yet 
they wauld not deny but ſome angel or ſpirit 
might have ſpoken to him, and then if they 
« oppoſed him, they ſhould fight againſt God. 
+ This was the very argument Gamaliel had uſed 
+ before. The Reſurrection of our Lord, which 
- © they ſaw fo ſtreuuouſly aſſerted by the Apo- 
e ſtles, whoſe miracles they alſo ſaw and owned, 
(Ads iv. 16.) ſeems to have ſtruck them, and 
+ many of them were converted (Acts xv. 5.) 
even without a miracle, and the reſt toad {till 
and made no oppoſition.  _ 
We lee here what the part was which the 
6. Phariſees acted in this important conjuncture. 8 
Of the Sadducees we meet not with one in the 
whole Apoſtolic Hiſtory that was converted. 
We hear of no miracles wrought to convince 
any of them, though there was an eminent 
+ one wrought to reclaim a Phariſee, St. Paul 
: we ſee, after his converſion, always gloried i 8 
£ his having been bred a Phariſee, He did fo to 
+ the people of Jeruſalem, to the great council, 
to King Agrippa, and to the Philippians. So 
1 that from hence we may juſtly infer, that it 
was not their inſtitution, which was in itſelf 
« laudable, Which our bleſſed Saviour found fault 
with, hut it was their hypocriſy, their covet- 


6 uhu heir e their 8 8 
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| * themſelves upon their zeal for. the ceremonial 
* law, and their adding to that yoke by their 
« traditions all which were not properly eflentialh 
of their inſtitution, that our Lord blamed, 
But! mutt not run on, What I would ob- 
 - ſerve Sir, is that Atheiſm is more dreadful, 
and would be more grievous to human ſociety, 
if it were inveſted with ſufficient power, than 
0 Religion under any ſhape, where its profeſſors 
ddaoat the bottom believe what they profeſs. I 
+ deſpair not of a * s converſion, though I 
would not willingly lie at a zealot papiſt's 
mercy, (and no proteſtant would, if he knew 
* what popery is) though he truly believes in 
our Saviour. But the Free-thinker who 
+ ſcarcely believes there is a God, and certainly 
_ © diſbelieves Revelation, is a very terrible ani- 


mal. He will talk of Natural Rights, and the s 


© juſt freedoms of mankind, no logger than 
until he himſelf gets into power; and by the 
* inſtance before us, we have ſmall grounds to 
hope for his ſalvation, or that God will ever 
vouchſafe him ſufficient grace to reclaim him 
from errors, which have been ſo immediately | 
$ levelled againſt himſelf. 

* If theſe notions be true, as 1 verily believe 
« they are, I thought they might be worth pub; 


= lining at this time, for which reaſon they are 


6 ſent in this manner to you by, Sir, 
| your moſt humble ſervant, 


» WiwliaM WoizoN * 


49 This letter figned with the of co letters of his name, 
| | appears 
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ee fibi ned vacuas al e | 
Et ftugirs annos ſeptem dedit, inſemtitque | 
Libris & curis; ſlatuã taciturnius exit 

| Tenge, & a popurum quatit— . 
. 2 Ep. u. 87. 


34 


1 


The man, who firetch' in Ifis? calm retreat. 

To books and fludy gives ſeven years compleat, 
See! firow'd with learned duſt, his night - cap on, 
He walks, an obje& new beneath the tun ! 

- The boys flock round him, and the people ftare ; 
So ſtiff, ſo mute] ſome ſtatue, you would e, 
mos from i its pedeſtal to le the air ! 


Vops. 


81 N CE our W588 in worldly matters may 
| be ſaid to depend upon our EDUCATION, it 
will be very much to the purpoſe to enquire if 


appears to be Dr. Wotton's, by comparing it with nis 

++ Miſcellaneous Diſcourſes,” vol. I. p. 98,  ſegg. Dr. 
' Wotton was probably the tranſlator too of The parting 
«« Diſcourſe of Cyrus to his Friends,” and coniequently 
the author of the whole of this Paper, N* 93. See an ac- 


count of Dr. Wotton in Niehors's © Anecdotes of Mr. 


Bowyer,” p. 50. and p. 73. See allo © Supplement ta 
| GRANGER, yol. I. p. 150. . F 
the 
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the foundations of our fortune could not be laid 
deeper and ſurer than they are. The Educa- 
tion of youth falls of neceſſity under the di- 
rection of thole, who through fondneſs to us 
and our abilities, as well as to their own un- 
warrantable conjectures, are very likely to be 
deceived; and the miſery of it is, that the poor 
creatures. who are the ſufferers upon wrong 
advances, ſeldom find out the errors, until they 
become irretrievable. As the greater number of 
all degrees and conditions have their Education 
at the Univerſities, the errors which 1 conceive 
to be in thoſe places fall moſt naturally under 
the following obſervation, The firſt miſma- 
nagement in theſe public nurſeries, is the call - 
ing together a number of pupils, of howſoever 
different ages, views and capacities, to the ſame 
lectures. Surely there can be no reaſon to think, 
that a delicate tender babe, juſt weaned from 
the boſom of his mother, indulged in all the 
impertinencies of his heart's deſire, ſhould, be 
equally capable of receiving a lecture of Philo- 
ſophy, with a hardy ruffian of full age, who 
Has been occaſionally ſcourged through ſome of 
the great ſchools, groaned under conſtant re- 
buke and chaſtiſement, and maintained a ten 
years war with literature, under very ſtrict and 
rugged diſcipline. | 
I know the reader has pleaſed himſelf with an 
anſwer to this already, viz. That an attention 
do the particular abilities and deſigns of the pupil, 
* be ere from the Gy ſalary paid 


8 
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upon ſuch aceount. The price indeed which is 
thought a ſufficient reward for any advantages 

a youth can receive from a man of learning, 


is an abominable confideration 3 the enlarging 
which would not only increaſe the care of tutors, 


| but would be a very great encouragement to 


Juch as deſigued to take this province upon them, 
to furniſh themſeives with a more general and 
extenſive knowledge. As the caſe now ſtands, 
thoſe of the firſt quality pay their tutors but 
little above half ſo much as they do their foot- 
men: what morality, what hiſtory, what taſte 
of the modern languages, what laſtly, that can 
make a man happy or great, may not be ex- 
pected in return for ſuch an immenſe treaſure. 
It is monſtrous indeed, that the men of the beſt 
eſtates and families, are more ſolicitous about 
the tutelage of a favourite dog or horſe, than of 
their heirs male. The next evil is the pedanti- 
cabveneration that! 15 maintained at the ee 3 
ſity for the Greek and Latin, which puts the 
youth upon ſuch exerciſes as many of them are 
zucapable of performing, with any tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs. Upon this emergency they are ſuccoured 
by the allowed wits of their reſpective colleges, 
who arę always ready to befriend them with two 
or three hundred Latin or Greek words thrown 
together, with a very ſmall proportion of ſenſe, 
But the moſt eſtabliſhed error of our Univer- 
Gty-Education, is the general neglect of all the 
little qualifications and accompliſhments which 
make _ the * of a Wasted red man. 


i | 1947 ; | an : 
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_ and the general attentioh to what is called deep 
learning. But as there are very few bleſſed with 
ga a genius, that fhall force ſucceſs by the ſtrength 
pt itſelf alone, and few occaſions of life that re- 
quire the aid of ſuch genius; the vaſt majority 
of the unbleſſed ſouls ought to ſtore them ſelves 


with ſuch acquiſitions, in which every man has 


capacity to make a conſiderable progreſs, and Te 


from which every common oecaſion of life 
reap great advantage; The perſons that may 
be uſeful to us in the making our fortunes, are 
fuch as are already happy in their own; I may 
proceed to ſay, that the men of figure and fa- 
mily are more ſuperficial in their Education, 
than thoſe of a leſs degree, and of courſe, are 
ready to encourage and protect that qualification 
m anothet, which they themſelves are maſters 
of. For their own application implies the pur» 
ſuit of ſomething commendable; and when they 
ke their own characters propoſed as imitable, 
they muſt be won by ſuch an irreſiſtible flattery. 
But thoſe of the Univerfity, who are to make 
their fortunes by a ready inſinuation into the 
favour of their ſuperiors, contemn this neceſſary 
foppery ſo far, as not to be able to ſpeak com- 
mon ſenſe to them without heſitation, perplex- 
ty, and confuſion. For want of eare in acquir- 
ing leſs accompliſhments which adorn ordinary 
Ie, he that is fo unhappy as to be born por, 
1s condemned to a method that will very pro- 
bably keep him 16. the tl 
SLE eee gs FE ee 11 
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I hope all the learned will forgive me what i is 
ſaid purely for their ſervice, and tends to no 
other injury againſt them, than admoniſhing 


them not to overlook ſuch little qualifications, 
as they every day ſee defeat their greater excel- 


lences, in the purſuit both of e e and 


| fortune, 7 

If the ah of the We were to be ad- | 
vanced, according to their ſufficiency in the ſe- 
vere progreſs of learning; or © riches could be 
« ſecured to men of underſtanding, and favour 
«to men of ſkill;ꝰ then indeed all ſtudies were 
folemnly to be defied, that did not ſeriouſly pur- 
ſue the main End: but fince our merit is to be 
tried by the unckiſſul“ many, we muſt gratif 
the ſenſe of the injudicious majority, Patisfy | 
ourſelves that the ſhame of a trivial Jensen. 

tion, ſticks only upon him that prefers it to 

one more ſubſtantial. The more accompliſh- 
ments a man is maſter of, the better is he pre- 
pared for a more extended acquaintance, and 
upon theſe conſiderations without doubt, the 
author of the Italian book called I Cortegiano, 
or The Courtier , makes throwing the bar, 


* If the Univerſities are to be modelled agreeably to the 
fancies of the ungtilful, I cannot think at what point they 
are to ſtop. All that can be faid is, that accompliſhed 
characters are formed at our univerſities, and not on too 
Haviſh a plan; for CROMWELL, Mirror, Locke, &c. 
were bred there. A. 

1 Written by Conte Balaaſur Cas TIOLIOE, and pubs 
liſned in Italian and Engliſh, with a life of the author, by 
A. P. Cafeiglione, of the ſame — 4to. Lond: 1727. 


vaulting 
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vaulting the horſe, nay even wreſtling, with 
ſeveral other as low qualifications, neceſſary for 
the man whom he figures for a perfect courtier 
for this reaſon no doubt, becauſe his End being 
to ſind grace in the eyes of men of all degrees, 
the Means to purſue this End, was the furniſh- 
ing him with ſuch real and ſeeming excellences 
as each degree had its particular taſte * But 
thoſe of the Univerſity, inſtead of . 
their leiſure hours in the purſuit of 4 ac- 
Aduiſitions as would ſhorten their way to better 
fortune, enjoy thoſe moments at certain houſes 
in the town, or repair to others at very pretty 
diſtances out of it, where, they drink and for- 
<< get their poverty, and remember their miſery 
no more. Perſons of this indigent Educa» 


tion are apt to paſs upon themſelves and others 


for modeſt, eſpecially in the point of behaviours 
though it is eaſy to prove, that this miſtaken. 
modeſty not only ariſes from ignorance, but 
begets the appearance of its oppolite, pride. For 
He that is conſcious of his own inſufficiency to 
addreſs his ſuperiors without appearing ridicu- 
lous, is by that betrayed into the ſame negleck 
and indifference towards them, which may bear 
the conſtruction of pride. From this habit they 
begin to argue againſt the baſe ſubmiſſive appli- 


cation from men of letters to men of fortune, 


adnd be pred when they ſee, as Ben n 


lays, 
— Ihe learned: pate 
Duck to the golden tool —— „ 
though 
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though theſe are points of neceſſity and conves 
nience, and to be eſteemed ſubmiſſions rather to 
the occaſion than to the perſon. It was a fine 
anſwer of Diogenes, who being aſked in mock- 
ery, why philoſophers were the followers of rich 
men, and not rich men of philoſophers, replied, 
* Becauſe the one knew what they had need of, 
* and the other did not.“ It certainly muſt be 
difficult to prove, that a man of buſineſs, or a 
profeſſion, ought not to be what we call a 
gentleman, but yet very few of them are fo. 
Upon this account they have little converſation 
with thoſe who might do them moſt ſervice, 
but upon ſuch occaſions only as application is 
made to them in their particular calling z and 
for any thing they can do or ſay in ſuch matters 
Have their reward, and therefore rather receive 
than confer an obligation: whereas he that adds 
his being agreeable to his being ſerviceable, is 
Conſtantly in a capacity of obliging others. The 
character of a beau, is I think, what the men 
that pretend to learning pleaſe themſelves in 
ridiculing: and yet if we compare theſe perſons 
us we lee them in publick, we ſhall find that 
the lettered coxcombs without good-breeding, 
give more juſt occaſion to raillery, than the un- 
lettered coxcombs with it: as our behaviour falls 
within the judgement of more perſons than our 


85 converſation, and a failure in it is therefore more 


viſible. What pleaſant victories over the loud, 
the ſaucy, and the illiterate, would attend the 
men 175 learning and n which qualifica- 
1 > "a; 
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tions, could we but join them, would beget 
ſuch a confidence, as ariſing from good ſenſe 
and good nature, would never let us oppreſs 
* or deſert ourſelves. In thort, whether 
a man intends a life of buſineſs or pleaſure, it is 
impoſſible to purſue either in an elegant manner, 
without the help of Gaad- BREEDING. I ſhall con- 
clude with the face at leaſt of a regular dif- 
courſe; and (ay, if it is our behaviour and ad- 
dreſs upon all occaſions that prejudice people in 
our favour, or to our diſadvantage, and the more 
ſubſtantial parts, as our learning and induſtry, 
cannot poſſibly appear but to few; it is not juſ- . 
tifiable to ſpend fo much time, in that which ſo 

very few. are judges of, and utterly negle& 

that _—_ falls within the tus of ſo ee 


Ng 98. | Tuck, gere 30. | IEG 
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A crowd of petitioners. Lo EG = Onszen. - 


Find buſineſs increaſe 1 upon me very much, 
as will appear by the following letters. 


740 IX. Qaterd; June 24. 1713. 
 ©THIS day Mr. Oliver Purville Gentle- 


man, property- man to the Theatre-Royal in 
Vor. U. e 8 . 
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the room of Mr. William Peer *, deceaſed, ar- 
« rived here in widow Bartlett's waggon. He is 
an humble member of the Little Club +, and 
© a paſſionate man, which makes him tell the 
| diſaſters which he met with on his road hi- 
# © ther, a little too incoherently to be rightly un- 
| derſtood. By what J can gather from him, it 
* ſeems that within three miles of this fide 
« Wickham, the party was ſet upon by highway- 
men. Mr. Purville was ſupercargo to the great 
© hamper in which were the following goods. 
The chains of Jaffier and Pierre; the crowns 
and ſcepters of the poſterity of Banquo; the 
bull, bear and horſe of captain Otter; bones, 
« ſkulls, pickaxes, a bottle of brandy, and five 
muſnkets; fourſcore pieces of ſtock-gold, and 
thirty pieces of tin-filver hid in a green purſe 
=» * within a ſkull. Theſe the robbers, by being 
| put up ſafe, ſuppoſed to be true, and rid off 
© with, vot forgetting to take Mr. Purville's own 
current coin. They broke the armour of Ja- 
como, which was caſed up in the ſame ham- 
per, and one of them put on the ſaid Jacomo's 
© maſk to eſcape. They alſo did ſeveral extrava- 
gancies with no other purpoſe but to do miſ- 
chief; they broke a mace for the Lord- Mayor 
© of London. They alſo deſtroyed the World, 
the Sun, and Moon, which lay looſe in the 
waggon. Mrs. Bartlett is frighted out of her 
a wits, for Purville ſays he has her ſervant's 
* See Guanprax, Ns 82. Account of Mr. W. Tor, 


pert Man.. | 
4 dee Gvanv. Ne 97 and N- "92, by Mr. Pope. 
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. receipt for the World, and expects he ſhall 
make it good. Purville is reſolved to take no 
+ lodgings in town, but makes behind the ſcenes 
+ a bed-chamber of the hamper. His bed is 
« that in which Deſdemona is to die, and he 
« uſes the ſheet in which Mr. Johnſon is tied up 
in a comedy, for his own bed of nights. It 
is to be hoped the great ones will 3 — Mr. 
Purville's loſs. One of the robbers has ſent, 
. © by a country fellow, the ſtock gold, and had 


the impudence to write the following letter to | 
Mr. Purville: , 7 2 


a STR, 


«IF you had been an honeſt man, you would 

« not have put bad money upon men who ven- 

« tured their hves for it. But we ſhall ſee you 
6 Wacom "ue come FRO, 

66 Philip Schwer, | 


: There are e many things in this matter which 
4 8 the ableſt men here, as whether an 
* ation will lie for the Vorid among people who 
make the moſt of words? or whether it be ad- 
« viſeable to call that round ball the World, and 
jf we do nat _ it ſo, whether we can have 
any remedy ? The ableſt lawyer here ſays 
* there is no help; ; for if you call it the World, 
it will be anſwered how could the World de In 
done ſhire, to wit, that of Buckingham; for 
a the county muſt be named. and if you do not 
© name it we ſhall certainly be nonſuited. I da 
£ ef * whether I'make my fel underſtood} - 


82 | * buy. 
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but you underſtand me e Fight when cop believe 
"Tam" - 
C « Your —_ LN 5 | 
: and Faithful dn 
The ProMyTER 5 
*6 Honontbl SI R, e 
Voun character of 9 sk it not 
+ ply neceffary, but becomitig, to have feverat 
Dig Erne e under you. And being myſelf am- 
© bitious of your ſervice, I am now your -hum- 
ble petitioner to be admitted into a place I do 
not find yet diſpoſed of — I mean that of your 
« Lion-Catcher “. It was Sir, for want of ſuch 
 commiſtion from: your honour, that very many 
| Ahh have lately eſcaped. However, made 
< bold to diſtmguiſh a couple. One I found in 
4 1 He was of the larger ſort, 
& ſooked fierce, and roared loud. I confidered 
© wherein he was dangerous; and accordingly 
© expreſled my diſpleaſure againſt him, in ſuch 
ta Raaner upon his chaps, that now he is not 
able to ſhew his teeth. The other was à mall 
Lion, who was flipping by me as I ſtood at 
« the corner of an alley — I ſmelt the creature 
| « preſently, and catched a at him, but he got off 


See rd of Plajhoſe-Goods, by Apvron, 
in the Tar. N* 42; and the laſt Letter of this N 95. 
54; This letter refers to Gu ARD. N? 10 6 An Eflay on 
Political Liens.“ by App1508. 5 
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proved of a dark colour. This and the teeth 
* abovementioned I have by me, and defign them 
both for a preſent to Button's coffee - houſe. 
+ Befides this way of dealing with them, I 
6 pe invented many curious traps, ſuares, and 
artificial baits, which, it is humbly conceived, 
cannot fail of clearing the kingdom of the 
5 whole ſpecies in à ſhort time. 
This is humbly ſubmitted to your Hidhour S 
+ conſideration ; and I am ready to appear before 
* your honour, to anſwer to ſuch queſtions as 
you, in your great wiſdom, ſhall think meet 
to aſk, whenever you pleaſe to command, 


Lour Honour's moſt a 


IG „ humble ſervant, 
NMidſummer-day. Flancuxrs Cn ABTR ER. 
« N. B. 1 have an excellent noſe.” 4 


> 8 q R, * ; | Tom's Coffee-bouſe, in 


Corahill, June 19, TIEN | 


RA Dix in your yeſterday's paper a letter 
from Daniel Button, in recommendation of his 
« Coffee-houſe for polite converſation and freedom 
from the argument by the Button *, I make 
bold to ſend you this to aſſure you, that at this 
place there is as yet kept up as good a decorum 
in the debates of politioks, trade, ſtacks, &c, 
* as at Will „ or at any other Coffee -houſe at 


* See Guann. No 85, and Ne | PR 
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88 end of the town, - In order therefore to 
, preſerve this houſe from the arbitrary way of 
_ forcing an aſſent, by ſeizing on the collar, 
© neckcloth, or any other part of the body, or 
a dreſs, it would be of ſignal ſervice if you would 
| © be pleaſed to intimate, that we, who frequent 

this place after Exchange- time, ſhall have 
© the honour of ſeeing you here ſometimes ; for 
© that would be a ue guard to us from all 
* ſuch petty practices, and alſo be a means of 
* enabling the honeſt man, who keeps the houſe, 
* to continue to ſerve us with the beſt bohea 
© and green tea, and coffee, and will in a par- 
* ticular manner oblige, Sir, | 


| Four humble ſervant, 
« James DrArER. 


: 5. S. The room en ſtairs is the hand- 
e ſomeſt in this part of the town, furniſhed 
e with large pier-glaſſes for perſons to view 
themſelves in, who have no bulineſs with any 
body elſe, and every way | fit for the en 
ho of fine Gentlemen. 


*S1R, 


©] Am a very preat ſcholar, » wear a fair wig 
and have an immenſe number of books curi- 
* ouſly bound and gilt. I excel in a ſingularity 
® of dition and manners, and viſit perſons of 
* the firſt quality. In fine, I have by me a 
| great A of cockle-ſhells, which, how- 
ever 
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ever does not defend me from the inſults of 
another learned man, who neglects me in a 
© moſt inſupportable manner: for I have it from 

* perſons of undoubted veracity, that he pre- 
* ſumed. once to paſs by my door without wait- 
ing upon me, Whether this. be conſiſtent 
with the reſpe& which we learned men ought 
* to have for each other, I leave to your you 
ment, and am, Sir, 


Jour affectionate friend, 
« PHILAUTvs &. 


6 Friend Nxsron, | _ - Oxford „ 18, 


1 HAD always a great alu for thee, and 
© have ſo ſtill : but I muſt tell thee, that thou 
« ſtrangely affecteſt to be ſage and ſolid : now 
pr 'ythee let me obſerve to thee, that though 
it be common enough for people as they grow 
older to grow graver, yet it is not ſo common 
to become wiſer. Verily to me thou ſeemeſt 
* to keep ſtrange company, and with a poſitive 
 * ſufficiency incident to old age, to follow too 
much thine own inventions. Thou dependeſt 
* too much likewiſe upon thy correſpondence 
here, and art apt to take people's words with- 
out conſideration. But my preſent buſineſs 
15 with thee is to expoſtulate with thee about a 


* See Tar. No 216. Ne 221, and Notes. 
See GUARD» Ne 72, and Notes. 
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© late paper occaſioned, as thou fay'Qt, by Jack 
* Lizard's information (my very good friend), 
that we are to have a Public Act. - 
Now I ſay, in that paper, there 1s nothing 
© contended for which any man of common- 
* ſenſe will deny: all that is there ſaid, is that 
* no man or woman's reputation ought to be 
« blaſted, i e. nobody ought to have an ill cha» 
© rafter, who does not deſerve it. Very true; 
but here's this falſe conſequence infinvated, ; 
that therefore nobody ought to hear of their 
* faults; or in other words, let any body do as 
- * much ill as he pleaſes he ought not to be told 
of it. Art thou a Patriot Mr. Ironfide, and 
wilt thou affirm, that arbitrary proceedings 
and oppreſſions ought to be concealed, or juſ- 
© tified? Art thou a Gentleman, and would'ſt 
© thou have baſe, ſordid, ignoble tricks connived 
£ at, or tolerated? Art thou a Scholar, and 
« would'ſt thou have learning and good-man- 
ners diſcouraged! ? Would'ſt thou have cring- 
ing ſervility, paraſitical ſhuffling, fawning, 
© and diſhoneſt compliances, made the road to 
ſucceſs? Art thou a Chriſtian, and would'ſt 
thou have all villainies within the law prac- 
* tifed with impunity ? Should they not be 
told of it? It is certain, there are many things 
* which though there are no laws againſt them, 
yet ought not to be done; and in ſuch caſes 
there is no argument ſo likely to hinder their 
being done, as the fear of public ſhame for 
doing them. The two great reaſons againſt an 
* Act 
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ee are always, 0 . wing of money, and 


. y thi ws are omitted which will 
« be in-the ſpeech of the Terrafiliue? . 
And. now dear Old Iron, 1 am glad to 
£ hear that at theſe years thou haſt gallantry 
enough left to have thoughts of ſetting up 
« for a knight- errant, a tamer of ae, and 
s a defender of diftreſt damſelss 
Adieu, old fellow, and let me give thee this 
advice at parting. E'en get thy elf ca/e-har- 
aden d * for though the very beft feel may 
* ſnap, _ old iron you know will ruſt: 


6 UnBRra. 


ge juſt, and publith this. 


P Mr. TRoNsIDE, L Oxford, Sat. 27, 1713. 


HIS day arrived the vanguard of the the- 
* atrical army. Your friend, Mr. George Powel, 
* commanded the artillery both celeſtial and 
« terreſtrial. The magazines of ſaow, light- 
s ning, and thunder, are ſafely laid up +. We 
* have had no difaltor on the way, but that of 
breaking Cupid's bow by a jolt of the waggon; 
but they tell us they make them very well in 
Oxford. We all went in a body, and were 


* A conceit on STEtLE's name; Caſe- hour deni: g of iron 
is a ſuperficial converſion of that metal into feel. See 
GuarD. Ne 102. ad finem, by AbDblso rt. 

+ See TaT. Ne 42. Inventory 4 the 3 "If 
bn. N 72. 


+ ſhown. 
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© ſhown #our chambers in Lincoln-College. The 


* Terrafilius expects you down, and we of the 
© theatre deſign to bring you into town with all 


our guards. Thoſe of Alexander the Great, 


Julius Cæſar, and the faithful retinue of Cato, 


© ſhall meet you at Shotover. The ghoſt of 


Hamlet, and the ſtatue which ſupped with Don 
John, both ſay, that though it be at noon- 
« day, they will attend your entry. Every 


body expects you with great impatience. We 


95 ſhall be in very good order when all are come 


down. We have ſent to town for a Brick-wall 


which we forgot. The Sea is to come by 
1 water. 


our moſt humble ſervant, 
: and faith ful corre} pondent, 


The PrRoMeTER A. 


. For our rin your. 


+ See Notes on Goa. Ne 10 5 N 15. Mr. . 
EvsDEN was perhaps the writer of this and the K receding 


letter from Oxford. See The Publiſher to the Reader. 


* 8 This day was publiſhed, *© The Trial and Convic= _ 


tion >a Count Tariff,” Printed for A. Baldwin, near the 
Oxford Arms, in Warwick Lane. Price 3d. ated 
in fol. a the author 9 the follotuing ä 
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1 by ſo noble : a donation, 


THE GUARDIAN. 


N. 96. | Wedneſday, July 1, 1713 3 
Res =p ADDISON. 


c andi adfut, 2 e dun ee 
Virg. En. v. 70. 


Let all be preſent at che bus prepar do 
And joyful vous: wait the juſt reward. en 


T H ERE is no maxim in politicks more in- 


diſputable, than that a nation ſhould have 
many honours in reſerve for thoſe who do na- 


tional ſervices. This raiſes emulation, cheriſhes 


public merit, and inſpires. every one with an 


ambition which promotes the good of his coun- 


try. The leſs expeuſive theſe honours are to 


the public the more ſtill do they turn to its ad- 


vantage. 
The Romans 3 with theſe little ho- 


norary rewards, that without conferring wealth 


or riches, gave only place and diſtinction to the 


perſon who received them. An oaken garland 
to be worn on feſtivals and public ceremonies, 
was the glorious recompence of one. who had 
covered a citizen in battle. A ſoldier would not 


only venture his life for a mural crown, but 


think the moſt hazardous enterprize ſufficiently 


But 
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But among all honorary rewards which are 
neither dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, 


T remember none ſo remarkable as the. titles 


Which are beſtowed by the emperor of China. 


'Theſe are never given to any ſubjet, ſays Mon- 
ſieur le Conte “, until the ſubject is dead. If he 
Has pleafed his emperor to the laft, he is called 
in all publie memorials by the t itle Which the 
emperor confers on him after his — and his 
children take their ranks accordingly. This 
keeps the ambitious ſubje& in a. perpetual de- 
pendence, making him always vigilant and ac- 
tive, and in every thing conformable to the will 
of his ſoverei 

There are no honorary rewards among us, 
which are more eſteemed by the perſon who re- 
ceives them, and are cheaper to the prince, than 
the giving of Map als. But there is ſomething 
in the modern manner of celebrating a great 

action in Medals, which makes ſuch a reward 
much leſs valuable than it was among the Ro- 
mans. There is generally but one Coin ftamped 
on the occaſion, which ts made a preſent to the 
perſon who 1s celebrated on it. By this means 
his whole fame is in his own cuſtody. The ap- 
l plauſe that is beſtowed upon him is too Wh 


* Pere le Cour xx, or © COM TE, Ae 1 

liſhed his remarks. on China in the F rench language, under 

the title of Muveauæ Memoires fur Petat preſent ' de la Chine. = 
The edition of Amſterdam, in 1698, is in 2 vols, Bvo.; 

that of Paris in 1701, is in 3 vols. Of che Evgliſh tranſ- 
lation there are two editions in 8 vo; the laſt Is in 17 37- 
See SpEcr. Ne 189, 


limited 
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limited and confined- He is in poſſefſfon of an 
hotiout which the world perhaps 23 nothing 
of. e may be a great man in his own family z 
his wife and children may ſee the monument of 
an exploit; which the public in a little time is a 
ſtranger to: The Romans teok a quite different 
method in this particular. Their Medals were 
their current money. When an action deſerved 
7 be recorded in Coin, it was ſtamped perhaps 
an hundred thouſand pieces of money like 


955 obs ſhillings; or halfpence; which were iſſued 


out of the mint; and became current. This 
. bliſhed every noble action to advan- 
"al! 7: n a ſhort — of time ſpread through 
. whole Roman empire. The Romans were 
ſw careful to preſerve the memory of great 
events upon their Coins, that when any par- 
ticular piece of money grew very ſcarce, it was 
often re-coined by a ſueceeding emperor, many 
years after the death of the emperor to whoſe 
| honour it was firſt ſtruck.  _ | 
A friend & of mine drew up a project of this 
Kind en th lath SEN! which would 155 
4 5 ave 


5 »Br. Sowvi an in this Way was „e; done 
under the direction of Sir Andrew Fountaine, who was 
warden of the Mint, and raiſed, but did not gratify the ex- 
pectations of the public. The coins and medals ſtruck 
with relation to public affairs fell very far ſhort of thoſe of 
the ancients, and even of France, in deſign, device, ſpirit, 
and legend; it was ſaid that the Warden's genius was 
| cramped by the ſaving knowledge of {ome people concerned 
in the 3 Sir A. — was Nr by king 
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have been put in execution had it not been too 
buſy a time for thoughts of that nature. As this 


project has been very much talked of by the 


gentleman abovementioned to men of the greateſt 
genius, as well as quality; I am informed there 
is now a defign on foot for executing the pro- 
poſal which was then made, and that we ſhall 
have ſeveral farthings and half-pence charged on 
the reverſe with many of the glorious particulars 


of her majeſty's reign. This is one of thoſe arts 
of peace which may very well deſerve to be cul- 


tivated, and which may be of great uſe to poſterity. 
As I have in my poſſeſſion the copy of the 
paper above-mentioned, which was delivered ta 


the late Lord Treaſurer, 1 ſhall here give the 


public a ſight of it. For I do not queſtion but 


| that the curious part of my readers will be very 


much pleaſed to fee ſo much matter, and 1a 


many uſeful hints upon this ſubject, laid wy 


ther in ſo clear and canciſe a manner. 


THE Engliſh have not been ſo careful as 
other polite nations to preſerve the memory of 
their great actions and events on MEDALs. Their 
ſubjects are few, their mottos and devices mean, 
and the Coins themſelves nat. Numerous enough 


| William, $4 Vis Can bee to Queen Caroline. Ho 


was well verſed in the knowledge of Antiquities, and 
fectly maſter of the taſte of Virti. In the 78th year of his 

age, he died at his ſeat at Narford in Norfolk, A. 1753. 
His fine and large collection of antiquities, china, 
Roman Fayence, called Raphael's Earthen Ware, &c. &c. 


was diſpoſed at his teat in the moſt ſecure and elegant many 


ner, where it ſtill i is, or was very lately. | 


ta 
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to ſpread among the people, or ee to poſe 


teri 

The French have outdone us in n parti- 
culars, and by the eſtabliſhment of a Society 
for the invention of proper inſeriptions and de- 
ſigns, have the whole hiſtory of their preſent 
wig in a regular ſeries of medals. 5 

IT bey have failed, as well as the Engliſh, in 
coining ſo ſmall a number of each kind, and 
thoſe of ſuch coſtly metals, that each ſpecies 
my be loſt in a few ages, and is at preſent no 
where to be met with but 1 in the cabinets of the 
curious. e | 

The ancient Renan tock che onl; effeftual 
method to diſperſe and preſerve their edals, by 
making them their current money, - 

Every thing glorious or uſeful, as well in 
peace as war, gave occaſion to a different Coin. 
Not only an expedition, victory, or triumph, but 
the exerciſe of a ſolemn devotion, the remiſſion 
of a duty or tax, a new temple, ſea- port, or 
high- way, were tranſmitted to e after 
1 _ manner. 

The greateſt variety of devices are on their 
N copper money, which have moſt of the deſigns 
that are to be met with on the gold and filver, 
and ſeveral peculiar to that metal only. By 
this means they were diſperſed into the re- 
moteſt corners of the empire, came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the poor as well as rich, aud were in 
no danger of periſhing in the hands of thoſe 
that might have melted down Coins of- a more 
valuable metal. 5 Add 
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Add te all this, that the deſigns wore invented 

by men of an, and en * a decres: of 
n 10 ae 3 

I. That the Engliſh farthings and 8 
5 regoined upon the union of the two nations. 

II. That they bear devices and inſcriptions 
alluding to all the moſt remarkable paſts of her 
majeſty 's reign: - 

III. That there be a Society ettabliſhed for the 
Finding 0 out of pfaper abel, inscriptions, aud 
SViees. 0 

IV. That no ſubject, 5 or 3 
de ſtamped without the approbation ef this So- 
ciety, nor if it be thought rarer, we ue 
authority of privy - eouncil. 

By this. means, Medals. that are at preſent | 
only a dead treaſure, or mere curioſities, will 
be of vſe in the ordinary commerce of life, and 
at the ſame; time, pefpetuate the glories of her 
majeſty's reigy, reward the labours of her great- 
eſt ſubjects, keep alive in the people a gratitude 
for publick ſervices, and excite the emulation 
of polterity, To thele generous purpoſes nothing 
gan ſo much contribute as Medals of this kind, 
which are of undoubted authority, of neceſſary 
uſe and obſervation, not periſhable by time, nor 
confined to any certain, place; properties not to 
be found in books, ſtatues, pictures, buildings, 


of 9258 other monuments of illuſtrious actions. 

» Diſtinguiſhed by : a hand. 0 1 of Approx” $ Pa- | 

rs in the GUARDIAN, as SezzI- E informs us in The 
er to the Reader,” It is reprinted in ADp1soN's 
e ng 4t0, vol, IV. P+ 135 Ne 
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ure 1 2 omnia gde, nan. | 
YI Juv. Sat. vii. 97+ 
Tis mad to laviſh what their rapine left, 


Srzrxr. | | 


sik, 


Was left a thouſand bers, by an 1 
I aud being a man to my thinking very likely 
to get a rich widow, 1 laid aſide all thoughts 
of making my fortune any other way, and 
without loſs of time made my application to 
« one who had buried her huſband about a week 
© before. By the help of ſome of her ſhe- 
friends who were my relations, I got into 
| © her company when ſhe would ſee no man be- 
* ſides myſelf and her lawyer, who is a little, 
 rivelled, ſpindle-ſhanked Gentleman, and mar- 
© ried to boot, ſo that I had no reaſon to fear him. 
Upon my firſt ſeeing her, ſhe ſaid in converſa- 
tion within my hearing, that ſhe thought a 
pale complexion the moſt agreeable either in 
mau or woman. Now you muſt know, So, 
my face is as white as chalk. This gave me 
« ſome encouragement 3 ; ſo that to mend the 
Vol. II. H mate 
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matter I bought a fine flaxen long wig that coſt 
me thirty guineas *, and found an opportunity 
of ſeeing her in it the next day. She then let 
© drop ſome expreſſions about an agate ſnuff- box. 
immediately took the hint, and bought one, 
being unwilling to omit any thing that might 
make me deſirable in her eyes. I was betrayed 
after the ſame manner into a brocade waiſt- 
coat, a {word-knot, a pair of filver-fringed 
loves, and a diamond ring +. But whether 
out of ficklenefs or a deſigu upon me, I can- 
not tell; but I found by her diſcourſe, that 

* what ſhe liked one day, ſhe diſliked another : 
« ſo that in {1x months ſpace I was forced to equip 
* myſelf above a dozen times. As I told you 
before, I took her hints at a diſtance, for I 
could never find an opportunity of talking with 
her directly to the point. All this time how- 
ever, | was allowed the utmoſt familiarities 
« with. her lap-dog, and have played with it 
s above an hour together, without receiving the 

s Jealt reprimand, and had many other marks 
of favour ſhown me, which I thought amount- 
ed to a promiſe. If ſhe chanced to drop her 
fan, ſhe received it from my hands with great 
« civility. If ſhe wanted any thing, I reached it 
for her. I have filled her tea-pot above an 

- * hundred times, and have afterwards received a 
«* diſh of it from her own hands. Now Sir, 


R W K „ $6 @® 


Duumvir's fair wig coſt forty guineas, Tar. No 54. 
8 F See GUARD. N? 34. ad finem. oh, | 
| | EE 4 do 
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do you judge, if after ſuch encouragements the | 
© was not obliged to marry me. I forgot to tell 
-« you that 1 kept a chair by the week, on pur- 
* poſe to carry me thither and back again. Not 
to trouble you with a long letter, in the ſpace 
of about a twelvemonth I have run out of m 
« whole: thouſand pound upon her, having laid 
out the laſt fifty in a new ſuit of clothes, in 
vhich I was reſolved to receive her final anſwer, 
© which amounted to this, That ſhe was engaged 
to another; that ſhe never dreamt I had any 
« ſuch thing in my head as marriage; and that 
* ſhe thought I had frequented her houſe only 
© becauſe J loved to be in company with my re- 
* lations. 'T his you know Sir, is uſing. a man 
like a fool, and ſo I told her; but the worſt of 
© it is, that J have ſpent my fortune to no pur- 
poſe. All therefore that J deſire of you is, to 
« tell me whether upon exhibiting the ſeveral 
* particulars which I have here related to you, I 
may not ſue her for damages in a court of juſ- 
£ tice. Your advice in this rennen will ver 
0 much _— E 


* « Yout moſt humble admirer, 
c SIMON. SorrLr. 


Before! ae Mr. Sofly⸗ 8 requeſt, 1 find 
myuyſelf under a neceſſity of diſcuſſing two nice 
points. Firit of all, What it is, in caſes of this 
nature, that amounts to an encouragement? 
Secondly, What! it is that amounts to a promiſe ? 

H 2 : Each 


% 
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Each of which ſubjects requires. more time to 
examine than I am at preſent maſter of. Beſides, 
I would have my friend Simon conſider, whe- 
ther he has any counſel that will undertake his 
cauſe . in forma pauperis, he having unluckily 
diſabled himſelf, by his account of the matter, 
from profecuting his ſuit any other way. 

In anſwer however to Mr. Softly's requeſt, 1 
ſhall acquaint him with a method made uſe of 
by a young fellow in King Charles the Second's 

reigu, whom 1 ſhall here call Silvio, who had 
long made love, with much artifice and intrigue, 
to a rich widow, whoſe true name | ſhall conceal 
under that of Zelinda. Silvio, who was much 
more ſmitten with her fortune than her perſon, - 

finding a twelvemonth's application unfucceſsful, 

Vas reſolved to make a ſaving bargain of it; and 

fince he could not get the widow's eſtate into his 

poſleſſion, to recover at leaſt what he had laid 
out of his on in the purſuit of it. > 

In order to this he preſented her with a bill of 

7 colts} having particularized in it the ſeveral ex- 

pences he had been at in his long perplexed 
amour. Zelinda was ſo pleaſed with the hu- 
mour of the fellow, and his frank way of deal- 

ing, that upon the peruſal of the bill, ſhe ſent 
him a purſe of fifteen hundred guineas, by the 
right application of which, the Lover in leſs 
than a year, got a woman 27 a greater fortune 
than Her“ he had miſled... . The ſeveral articles 


* Than ſhe was whom he had miſſed.” LowrE's 
2 8 Inttod. to Engl. Grammar” 2d edit. 1793. p. 160. | 


in 
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in the bill of cofts I pretty well remember, 
though I have forgotten. the particular am 8 
2 to each article. 

Laid out in ſupernumerary full- boca wigs. 
gg for a ſerenade, with a ſpeaking - trum- 


Gut paper in letters, and billet- doux, with 
PG wax. 

A ream of ſonnets and bord verkes; purchaſed 
at different times of Mr. Friplet: at a Crown a 
ſheet. 

To Zelinda two Nicks of May-cherries. - ER 
Laſt ſummer at ſeveral times, a buſhel of ; 
peaches. 

Three porters whom I E about hee to 
watch her motions, 5 

The firſt who ſtood centry near ber door. 1 

The ſecond who had his ſtand at the ſtables 
where her coach was put up. 

The third who kept watch at the corner of the 
ſtreet where Ned Courtall lives, who has ſinoe 
married her. 

Two additional porters planted over her dur- 

ing the whole month of May. 
Five conjurers kept in pay all laſt winter. 

Spy- money to John Trott her footman, and 
Mrs. Sarah Wheedle her companion. 

A new anningf rk blade to ficht Ned 
Courtall. 

To Zelinda's woman (Mrs. Abigail) an Indian -_ 
fan, a dozen pair of white kid 1 1 a piece of 
* 3 Planders 
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Flanders lace, and fifteen mw in nt mo · 
ney. 
Secret - ſervice money to Betty at the Ring; | 
Ditto to Mrs. Tape the be ee 5 
Loſs of tim. „ 


oO 
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u. ſole re 8 . | Virg. N iv. 444: 
He reſumes himſelf, | TT | 


r HE firſt who unden to inſtru ho | 
world in ſingle Papers was Jſuac Brck- 
EAST ATF of famous memory: a man nearly re- 
lated to the family of the IRONSID ESS. We 
have often ſmoked a pipe together; for I was 
ſo much in his 4o0ks +, that at his deceaſe he left 
me a filver ſtandiſh, a pair of ſpectacles, and the 
lamp by which he uſed to write his Lucubrations, 
Ibe venerable Isaac was ſucceeded by a gen- 
tleman of the ſame family, very memorable for 
the ſhortneſs af his face and of his ſpeeches. 
This ingenious author publiſhed his 8 
and held his tongue with great "pplayſe, for 
two years together. 


0 Diſtinguiſhed by a hand, the Matt of Mon ; 
Papers in the Gua RDR; and reprinted- in ADDISON $ 
Works,“ 4to. vol. IV. p. 138. 


1 Bee . 1, e. good gracks: 5 
IN xs. 
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INXS ron IsoxsDE, have now for ſome time 
_ undertaken to fill the place of theſe my two 
renowned kinſmen and predeceſſors. For it is 
obſerved of every branch of our family, that we 
have all of us a wonderful inclination to give 
good advice, though it is remarked of ſome of 
us, that we are apt on this occaſion, rather to 
give than take “. 

However it be, cannot but oft with 
ſome ſecret pride, that this way of writing 
Diurnal Papers has not ſucceeded for any ſpace 
of time in the hands of any perſons who are 
not of our line. I believe I ſpeak within com- 
paſs, when I affirm that above a hundred dif- 


_ ferent authors have endeavoured after our Fami- 


 ly-way of writing, ſome of which have been 
writers in other kinds of the greateſt eminence 
in the kingdom; but I do not know how it has 
happened, they have none of them hit upon 
the art. Their projects have always dropt after 
a few unſucceſsful Hſſays. It puts me in mind 
of a ſtory which was lately told me of a plea- 
fant friend of mine, who has a very fine hand 
on the violin, His maid ſervant ſeeing his in- 
ſtrument lying upon the table, and being ſen- 
fible there was muſic in it, if ſhe knew how to 
fetch it out, drew the bow over every part of 
the ſtrings, and at laſt told her maſter ſhe had 
tried the fiddle all over, but could not for her 
heart find where about the tune lay. | 


* An allufion to. Sn 0 1 Let. i 
Husuxss '* Correſpor. dence.” Vol. I. p. 80. Let. 26. 
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But though the whole burden of ſuch a Paper 
is only fit to reſt on the ſhoulders of a Bicker- 
STAFF or an IrRoNSIDE ; there are ſeveral who 
gan acquit themſelves of a ſingle day's labour 
in it with ſuitable abilities. Theſe are gentle» 
men whom 1 have often invited to this trial of 
wit, and who have ſeveral of them acquitted 
themſelves to my private emolument; as well 
as to their own reputation. My Paper among 
the republic of letters is the Ulyfles. his bow, in 
| which every man of wit or learning may try 
His ſtrength, One who does not care to write 
a book without being ſure of his abilities, may 
fee by this means if his parts and talents are to 
the public taſte. 
Ihis I take to be of great advantage to men 
of the beſt ſenſe, who are always diffideut of 
their private judgement, until it receives a ſanc- 
tion from the public. Provo ad poprulum,” 
1 appeal to the people, was the uſual ſaying of 
-@ very excellent dramatic poet, when he. had 
any diſpute with particular perſons about the 
juſtneſs and regularity of his productions. It is 
but a melancholy comfort for an author to be 
latisſied that he has written up to the rules of 
art, when he finds he has no admirers in the 
World beſides himſelf. Common modeſty ſhould, 
on this occaſion, make a man ſuſpeR his own 
e. and that he miſapplies the rules of 
is art, when he finds himſelf ſingular in the 
applauſe which he beſig%'s vpon lis ann Writs 


11 a * 
5 The 
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"This public is always even with an author 
who has not a juſt deference for them. The 
contempt is reciprocal. T laugh at every one, 
ſaid an old Cynic, who laughs at me. Do you 
ſo, replied the Philoſopher ; then let me tell 
vou, you live the merrieſt life of any man in 
Athens. 
It is not therefore the leaſt uſe of cat aw, 
Paper, that it gives a timorous writer, and ſueh 
18 every good one, an opportunity of putting 
his abilities to the proof, and of ſounding the 
public before he launches into it. For this 
reaſon I look upon my Paper as a kind of nur- 
ſery for authors, and queſtion not but ſome 
who have made à good 55 here, will here - 
after flouriſh under their own names m more 
long and elaborate works, 

After having thus far enlarged upon this par- 
ticular, I have one favour to beg of the candid 
and courteous reader, that when he meets with 
any thing in this Paper which may appear a lit- | 
tle dull and heayy (though I hope this will not 
be often) he will believe it is the work of ſome 
bother perſon, and not of NesToR IRo SITE. 

I have I know not how, been, drawn into 
tattle of myſelf, * more majorum,” almoſt the 
length of a whole GpARDIAN; 1 ſhall therefore 
fill up the remaining part of it with what ſtill 
felates to my own perſon, and my corteſpon- 


5 dents, Now I would have them all know, that 


on the twentieth inſtant it is my intention ta 
| erect a Lions has in imitation of thoſe 1 haye 
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deſcribed in Venice, through which all the. pri- 
vate intelligence of that commonwealth is ſaid 
to paſs. This head is to open a moſt wide and 
voracious mouth, which ſhall take in fuch Let- 
ters and Papers as are conveyed to me by my 
correſpondents, it being my reſolution to have 
a particular regard to all ſuch matters as come 
to my hands through the mouth of the LroN. 
There will be under it a box, of which the key 
will be kept in my own cuſtody, to receive ſuch 
Papers as are dropped into it. Whatever the 
Liox ſwallows 1 ſhall digeſt for the uſe of the 
public. This head requires fome time to finiſh, 
the workman being reſolved to give it ſeveral 
maſterly touches, and to repreſent 1 it as ravenous 
as poſhble. It will be ſet up in Button's cof- 
29 houſe in Covent-Garden *, who is direCted 
to ſhew the way to the Lion's head, and to in- 
ſtruct any young author how to convey his works 
into the h of it with ſafety and Renech. | 


wt 


" The Lone 8 Head, formerly at Button s Coff: e-Houſe, 
is ſtill preſerved at the Shakſpeare Tavern in Covent- 


Garden. There is under it an infcription incorrectly form. 


ed from the two following detached lines of Mariah, . 
Servantur magnis ifti cervicibus ungues: 
p Non niſi ailedtꝗ paſcitur ilie ferg.” 
dee the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. L VII. p. 317, 


+ Diſtingaiſhed by a hand, the mark. of ADDISON's 
e in the GUARDIAN, as Seele informs us in The 
- Publiſher to the Reader.” It is likewiſe re- printed in 
" AnpD1soN's © Works,“ 4to. vol. IV. p. . * 3 
* 114. N* 116. Ne 118. Ne 134. | 
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7 uſu & tenacem „ine virum, 


Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 5 
Non dultus inflantis tyrann .. 
Mente quatit ſolid; neque aufter e 
Dur inquieti turbidus Adria. 
| Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus KH „„ 
Si fraftus illabatur orbis, . „„ i 
men, ferient ruin. 


"Was 3 Od. ts „ 


Pin 


Ihe man reſoly'd and ſteady to his truſt, 7 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately Juſt, *' = 
May the rude rabble's infolence deſpiſe, „ 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours, and tumultuous eries: 
© The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 
And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defies, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. | 


Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms - „ 
Adria's black gulph, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
"The ſtubhoro virtue of his ſoul can moye, -,- - 

Not the red arm of angry Jove, | 
That flings the thunder from the ſky, _ 


4nd gives it rage jo roar, and ſtrength 0 f. . 
15 e 


Fg 
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ook the whole frame of nature round him break, 
In rum and confuſion hurl'd, | 
He unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack, | 
And ſtand ſecure gs a falling world. Mor 
Turn E i is no virtue ſo truly great and 
godlike as usr IE. Moſt of the other vir» 
tues are the virtues of created beings, or accom- 
modated to our nature as we are men. Juſtice 
is that which is practiſed by God himſelf, and 
to be practiſed in 1 perfection by none but him. 
Omniſcience and Omnipotence are requiſite for 
the full exertion of it. The one to diſcover every 
degree of uprightneſs or iniquity in thoughts, 
words, and actions. The other, to meaſure out 
and impart ſuitable rewards and puniſhments. 
As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute in the 
Divine Nature, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our 
abilities is the glory of a man. Such an one 
who has the publick adminiſtration in his hands, 
acts like the repreſentative of his Maker, in re- 
compenſing the virtuous, and puniſhing the of- 
fender. By the extirpatipg of a criminal he 
averts the judgements of Heaven, when ready 
to fall upon an impious people; or as my friend 


Cato exprefles it much better in a anden 
conformable to his character, 5 


When by juſt vengeance impious mortals ravith, 
The Gods bebold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay th' uplifted thunderbolt aſide. 


When a nation once loſes its regard to Juſtice 


when they do not 1 upon it as ſomething ve- 
nerable, 


1 holy * 3 when any af them 
dare preſume to leſſen, affront. or tertify thoſe 
who have the diſtribution of it in their hands 
when a Judge is capable of being influenced by 
any thing but law, or a cauſe may be recom- 
mended by any thing that is foreign to its own 
merits, we may venture to pronounce that ſuch 
a nation is haſtening to its ruin. 

For this reaſon the beſt law that has ever alk. 
in our days, is that which continues our Judges 
in their poſt during their good behaviour, with- 
out leaving them to the mercy of ſuch who in 
ill times might, by an undue influence over them 

trouble and pervert the courſe of Juſtice. I dare 
ſay the extraordinary perſon who is now poſted. 
in the chief ſtation of the law *, would have 
been the ſame had that act never paſt; but it is 
a great ſatis faction to all honeſt men, that while 
we ſee the greateſt ornament of the profeſſion in 
its higheſt poſt, we are ſure he. cannot hurt 
himſelf by that aſſiduous, regulær and impartial 
. adminiſtration of Juftice, for which he is ſo uni- 
verſally celebrated by the whole kingdom. Such 
meu are to be reckoned among the greateſt na- 
tional bleſſings, and ſhould have that honour 
paid them whilſt they are yet living, which will 
not fail to crown their memory when dead. 
I always rejoice when I ſee a tribunal filled 
with a man of an upright and inflexible temper; 
who in the execution of his country's laws can 
overcome all private fear, reſentment, ſolicita- 


* Sir Thomas Parker, L. C. J. of the Queen's Bench, 
afterwards Earl of Macclesfield and Lord Chancellor. 


V tion, 
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| tion, and even pity itſelf. Whatever paſſion 
enters into a ſentence or deciſion, ſo fn will 
chere be in it a tincture of Injuſtice. In ſhort, 
{tice diſcards party, friendſhip, kindred, and 
is therefore always repreſented as blind, that we 
may ſuppoſe her thoughts are wholy intent on 
the —_— of a cauſe, without being diverted or 
Preju iced by objects foreign to it. 
I ſhall conclude this Paper with a Perſian dey, 
ich is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject. 
It will not a little pleaſe the reader, if he has the 
mw taſte of it which I myſelf have. | 
As one of the Sultans lay encamped on the 
hn of Avala, a certain great man of the army 
entered by force into a peaſant's houſe, and find- 
ing his wife very handſome, turned the good man 
out of his dwelling and went to bed to her. The 
*peaſant complained the next morning to the Sul- 
tan, and deſired redreſs; but was not able to 
point out the criminal. The emperor, who was 
very much incenſed at the injury done to the poor 
man, told him that probably the offender might 
give his wife another viſit, and if he did, com- 
manded him immediately to repair to his tent 
and acquaint him with it. Accordingly within 
two or three days the officer entered again the 
peaſant's houſe, and turned the owner out of 
- doors; who thereupon applied himſelf to the 
imperial tent, as he was ordered. The Sultan 
went in perſon, with his guards, to the poor 
man's houſe, where he arrived about midnight. 
As the attendants carried each of them a 2 
eau 
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beau in thiit hands,” the Sultan, after eving or- 
dered all the lights to be put out, gave the word 
to enter the houſe, find out the criminal; and 
put him to death. This was immediately exe 
cuted, and the corpſe laid out upon the floor by 
the emperor's command. He then bid every 
one light bis flambeau, and ſtand about the dead 
body. The Sultan approaching it looked about 
the face, and immediately fell upon his knees in 
prayer. Upon his riſing up, he ordered the peaſant 
to {et before him whatever food he had in his 
| houſe. The peaſant brought out a good deal 
of coarſe. fare, of which the emperor eat very 
heartily. The peaſant ſeeing him in good hu- 
mour, hack to aſk of him, why he had or- 
dered the flambeaux to be put out before he had 
commanded the adulterer ſhould be ſlain > Why, 
upon their being lighted again, he looked upon 
the face of the dead body, and fell down in 
prayer? And why, after this, he had ordered 
meat to be ſet before him, of which he now eat 
ſo heartily? The Sultan being willing to gra- 
tify the curioſity of his hoſt, anſwered him in 
this manner. Upon hearing the greatneſs of 


© the offence which had been committed by one 


of the army, I had reaſon to think it might 
© have been one of my own ſons, for who elſe 
would have been fo audacious and preſuming'? 
I gave orders therefore for the lights to be ex- 
* tinguiſhed, that J might not be led aſtray, by 
_ © partiality or compaſſion, from doing Juſtice 
on the criminal. 9 the lighting the flam- 
beaux 
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6 beaux a ſecond: time, I looked upon the face 


« of the, dead perſon, and, to my unſpeakable 


joy, found it was not my ſon. It was for 


© this reaſon that I immediately fell upon my 


* knees and gave thanks to God. As for my 


£ eating heartily of the food you have ſet before 


me, you will ceaſe to wonder at it, when you 


know that the 1 anxiety of mind 1 have 
c 


* been in upon this occaſion, ſince the firſt 


1 complaints you brought me, has hindered me 


eating any thing from that time until this 


very moment,” | 8 ; * 


e. 1 Mouday, : Joby 6, 5s. 
1 * ADDISON. 


— " WT" _ ad. 2 


8 ** 4 1 * — . ths Met... 2 t0k. 


— — 


„ * * N 


. vos . niveæ, Py} Hoc ubi os; | 
Oſcula "+ che humero, qua patet, uſque libet, 


Ovid. Ars Amator. iii. 309. 


If bas, your neck, you {till ſhould wear 
That, and the ſhoulder of the left arm, bare; 
Such fights ne'er fail to fire my am'rous heart, 


. And make me PE] to kiſs the naked part. 


ConcREve. 


H ERE i is a certain female ornament. by 
ſome called a TuckkR, and by others the 
= 6g being a flip of fine linen or muſlin 


'* Diſtinguiſhed by a hand, which STEELE aſcertains as 
the mark of ADD180N' 8 papers in the GUARDIAN ; and 
reprinted in Abpisox's “ Works,” 4to. vol. IV. p. 143- 


| that 
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that uſed to run in a ſmall kind of ruffle round 
the uppermoſt verge of the women's ſtays, and 
by that means covered a great part of the ſhoul- 
ders and boſom. Having thus given a definition, 
or rather deſcription of the Tucker, I muſt take 
notice that our Ladies have of late thrown aſide 
this fig-leaf, and expoſed in its primitive naked- 
neſs that gentle ſwelling of the breaſt which it 
was uſed to conceal. What their defign by it 
is, they themſelves beſt know. 

I obſerved this as I was fitting the other day 
by a famous ſhe-viſitant at my Lady Lizard's, 
when accidentally as I was looking upon her 
face, letting my fight fall into her boſom *, I 
was ſurpriſed with beauties which I never before 
diſcovered, and do not know where my eye 
would have run, if I had not immediatel 
checked it. The Lady herſelf could not forbear 
bluſhing, when ſhe obſerved by my looks that 
the had made her neck too beautiful and glaring 
an object, even for a man of my character and 
gravity, I could ſcarce forbear making uſe of 
wy hand to cover ſo unſeemly a fight. 

If we ſurvey the pictures of our great-grand- 
mothers in Queen Elizabeth's time, we lee 
them clothed down to the very wriſts, and u 
to the very chin. The hands and face were the 
only ſamples they gave of their beautiful per- 
ſons. The following age of females made larger 
diſcoveries of their complection. They firſt of 


* See N 109. ſecond letter fi igned- Olea | 
Vor- . 3 all 
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all tucked vp their garments to the elbow, and 

| notwithſtanding the tenderneſs of the ſex, ors 
content, for the information of mankind, 
expoſe their arms to the coldneſs of the "aq 

and injuries of the weather. This artifice hath 
ſucceeded to their wiſhes, and betrayed many to 

their arms, who might have eſcaped them had 

they been ſtill concealed. 

About the ſame time the ladies conſidering 
that the neck was a very modeſt part in a hu- 
man body, they freed it from thoſe yokes, I 
mean thoſe monſtrous linen ruffs, in which the 
ſimplicity of their grand-mothers had incloſed 
it. In proportion as the age refined, the dreſs 

ſtill ſunk lower; ſo that when we now ſay a 
woman has a e e neck, we reckon into it 
many of the adjacent parts. The diſuſe of the 
Tucker has ſtill inlarged it, inſomuch that the 
neck of a fine woman at preſent takes in almoſt 
half the body. 

Since the female neck thus grows upon us, 
and the ladies ſeem diſpoſed to diſcover them- 
ſelves to us more and more, I would fain have 
them tell us once for all, how far they intend to 
go, and whether they have yet determined a- 
mong themſelves where to make a ſtop. 

For my own part, their necks, as they call 
them, are no more than buſts of alabaſter i in my 
eye. 1 can look upon 


The yielding marble of a ſnowy breaſt 


with as much coldneſs as s the line of Mr. Waller 
| repreſents 
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repreſents in the object itfelf. But my fair rea- 
ders ought to confider that all their beholders 
are not NEsTORS. Every man is not ſufficiently 
qualified with age and Philoſophy, to be an in- 
different ſpectator of ſuch allurements. The 
eyes of young men are curious and penetrating, 
their imaginations of a roving nature, and their 
_ paſſions under no diſcipline or reſtraint. I am 
in pain for a woman of rank, when I fee her 
thus expofing herſelf to the regard of every im- 
pudent ſtaring fellow. How can ſhe expect that 
her quality can defend her, when ſhe gives fuch 
provocation? I could not but obſer ve laſt win- 
ter, that upon the diſuſe of the Neck=prece (the 
ladies will pardon me, if it is not the faſhionable 
term of art) the whole tribe of Oglers gave their 
eyes a new determination, and ſtare the fair ſex 
in the neck rather than in the face. To pre- 
vent theſe ſaucy familiar glances, I would in- 
treat my gentle readers to ſew on their Tuckers 
again, to retrieve the modeſty of their charac- 
ters, and not to imitate the nakedneſs but the 
innocence of their mother Eve. | 
What moſt troubles and indeed ſurpriſes me 
in this particular, I have obſerved that the lead- 
ers in this faſhion. were moſt of them married 
women. What their deſign can be in making 
themſelves bare I cannot poſſibly imagine. No- 
body expoſes wares that are appropriated. When 
the bird is taken, the ſnare ought to be remov- 


ed. It was a remarkable circumſtance: in the 


inſtitution of the ſevere Lycurgus: as that great 
„% ot law- 
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law-giver knew that the wealth and ſtrength of 
a republic conſiſted in the multitude of citizens, 


he did all he could to encourage, Marriage. In 


order to it he preſcribed a certain looſe dreſs for 
the Spartan maids, in which there were ſeveral 
artificial rents and openings, that upon their 
putting themſelves in motion diſcovered ſeveral 
limbs of the body to the beholders. Such were 
the baits and temptations made uſe of, by that 


' wiſe Law-giver to incline the young men of his 
age to Marriage. But when the Maid was once 


* 


Hed, ſhe was not ſuffered to tantalize the male 

art of the commonwealth. Her garments 
were cloſed up, and ſtitched together with the 
greateſt care imaginable. The ſhape of her 
limbs and complexion of her body had gained 
their ends, and were ever after to be concealed 
from the notice of the public. 


I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe of the Tucker 


with a moral which I have taught upon ail oc- 
cafions, and ſhall ſtill continue to inculcate & into 
my female readers; namely, that nothing be- 


ſtows ſo much beauty on a woman as Modeſty. 


This is a maxim laid down by Ovid Hamſeif, 
the greateſt maſter in the Art of Lovs.. He ob- 
ferves upon it, that Venus pleaſes moſt when 
ſhe appears {emi-redutta in a figure with- 
drawing herſelf from the eye of the beholder. 
It 'is very probable he had in his thoughts the 


ſtatue which we ſee in the VENus de Medicis, 


where ſhe is repreſented in ſuch a ſhy retiring 


This word is reprobated by Dr. ARMSTRONG, in his 
2 ae, by L. Temple.“ 


poſture, 
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poſture, and covers her boſom with one of her 
hands. In ſhort, MoDEsTyY gives.the Maid greater 
beauty than even the bloom of youth, it beſtows 


on the Wife the dignity of a matron, and rein- 
ſtates the Widow in her virginity. 42 * 


7” — 


— 


N. 101. Tueſday, July 7, 1773. 
By . ON 


_— 


Tros 22 7 nal hee 3 | 
Virg. En. i. 7 30. 


* 
＋ rojan and Tyrian differ bur! in name; 
Both to my favour have an equal claim. 


Es being the great day of Th 
| for the Pr ACE , I ſhall preſent my reader 
with a couple of letters that are the fruits of 
it. They are written by a gentleman who has 
taken this opportunity to ſee France, and has 
given his friends in England a general account 
of what he has there met with, in ſeveral epiſ- 
tles. Thoſe which follow were put into my 
hands with liberty to make them publick, and _ 
I queſtion not but my reader will think himſelf | 
obliged to me for ſo doing. a. | 


9 Diſtinguiſhed by a Hand, as one of Appizon' s Pa- 
pers in the GuarDIAN; and reprinted in App isox's 
Works,“ 4to. vol. IV. p. _ See GuARn. N“ 109, 

+ See No 103, paragr. 2; = ; and N“ 102, Adu. 

[ *SIR, 
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«SIR, 


« SINCE I had the rap to fee you laf, 
have encountered as many misfortunes as a 
© knight errant. I had a fall into the water at 
Calais, and fince that ſeveral bruiſes upon the 
land, lame poſt-horſes by day, and hard beds 
* at night, with many other diſmal adventures, 


Quorum animus meminiſſe horret, luftuque refugit. 
Virg. En. ii. 12. 
At which my memory with grief recoils. = 


« My arrival at Paris was at firſt no leſs un- 
comfortable, where I could not ſee a face nor 
© hear a word that I ever met with before; ſo 
« that my moſt agreeable companions have been 


« ſtatues and pictures, which are many of them 


very extraordinary; but what particularly re- 
« commends them to me is, that they do net 
ſpeak French, and have a very good quality, 
« rarely to be met with in this country, of not 
being too talkative. 
« am ſettled for ſome time at Paris. Since 
© my being here I have made the tour of all the 
_ © king's palaces, which has been I think the 
+ pleaſanteſt part of my life. I could not believe 
it was in the power of Art, to furniſh out ſuch 
* a multitude of noble ſcenes as I there met with, 
or that ſo many delightful proſpects could lie 
within the compaſs of a man's imagination. 
Fbere is every thing done that can be expected 
, ' from a 29 who. removes mountains, che | 
| _ *rge 


— 
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the courſe of rivers, raiſes woods in a day” 8 
© time, and plants a village or town on ſuch a 


5 particular ſpot of ground only for the bettering 


of a view. One would wonder to ſee how ' 
many tricks he has made the water play for 
his diverſion. It turns itſelf into pyramids, 


+ triumphal arches, glaſs bottles, imitates a fire- 


« work, riſes in a miſt, or tells a ſtory out of 


ſop. 


EL 05 not believe, as good a poet as you are, 


| © that you can make finer landikips than thoſe 


about the king's houſes, or with all your de- 
« ſcriptions raiſe a more magnificent palace than 
« Verſailles. I am however fo ſingular as to 
prefer Fontaine-bleau to all the reſt. It is ſitu- 


© ated among rocks and woods,. that give you a 


fine variety of ſavage proſpects. The king has 
* humoured the genius of the place, and only 


made uſe of ſo much art as is neceflary to help 
« and regulate nature, without reforming her too 


* much. The caſcades ſeem to break through 
« the clefts, and cracks of rocks that are cover 
© over with moſs, and look as if tffey were piled 
* upon one another by accident. There is an 


© artificial wildneſs in the meadows, walks, and 


* canals; and the garden, inſtead of a wall, is 


fenced on the lower end by a natural mound of 


rock- work that ſtrikes the eye very agreeably. 
For my part, | think there is ſomething more 
charming in theſe rude heaps of ſtone than in 


ſo many ſtatues, and would as ſoon fee a river 
winding through woods and meadows, as when 


4 3 it 
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« it is toſfed up in ſo many whimſical figures at. 
* Verſailles To paſs from works of nature ta 
a thoſe of art, In my opinion, the plealanteſt 
part of Verſailles is the Gallery, Every one 
« {ſees on each fide of it ſomething that will be 
© ſure to, pleaſe him. For one of them com- 
© mands a view of the fineſt garden in the world, 
and the other is wainſ.otted with looking- glaſs*, 
The hiftory of the preſent king until the year 
© 16..1s painted on the roof by Le Brun, fo that 
his majeſty has actions enough by him to fur- 
niſh another Gallery much longer than the pre- 
6 ſent. | 
© The painter has repreſented his. moſt” chri- 
i ſtian majeſty under the figure of Jupiter, throw- 
c ing thunderbolts all about the cieling, and ſtrik- 
6 ing terror into the Danube and Rhine, that 
© lie aſtoniſhed and blaſted with lightning above 
the cornice. 
But what makes all theſe ſhows the more 
agreeable, i is the great kindneſs and affability 
that is ſhown to ſtrangers. If the French do 
not excel the Engliſh in all the arts of human- 
ity, they do at leaſt in the outward expreſſions 
of it. And upon this, as well as other ac- 
counts, though I. believe the Engliſh are a 
much witer nation, the French are undoubt- 
'* edly much more happy. Their old men in 
There are vaſt windows into the garden, and the ſame 
in looking glaſs oppoſite to them, on the blank ſide, which 


roduce a fine effect, for you ſee the garden on both Adden 
of 0 as you Wer along the Gallery. A. 


I ä par 


E 
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* particular are, 1 believe, the moſt agreeable in 
© the world. An antediluvian could not have 
more life and briſkneſs in him at threeſcore and 
© ten : for that fire and levity which makes the 
« young ones ſcarce convertible, when a little 
« A and tempered by years, makes a very 

* pleaſant and gay old age. Beſides, this nati- 
* onal fault of being 10 very talkative looks na- 
* tural and graceful 1 in one that has grey heirs to 
© countenance it. The mentioning this fault in 
the French muſt put me in mind to finiſh my 
letter, leſt you think me already too much in- 
fected by their converſation ; but I muſt deſire 

« you to conſider, that travelling does in this re- 


6 < pen lay a little W to the privilege of on 
age. | | 


£ 1 am, © Te. &c.*? 


* 'This and the fallowving letter, widw two more in 
GuARDI1an N? 104, ſeem to have been the communications 
of Mr. G. Berkeley, of Trinity College, Dublin, after- 
wards D. D. Dean of Derry, and Biſhop of Cloyne. He 
certain %, went abroad as Chaplain and Secretary to the 
Earl of Peterborough, in 1713, and perhaps two or three 
months ſooner than the time mentioned in the memoirs 

of the Biſhop publiſhed in 1784, 8vo. on the authority it 
is ſaid of the Biſhop's brother, Lord Robert Berkeley, D. D. 
Rector of Middleton, in the dioceſe of Cloyne. See 
Memoirs of G. Berkeley, D. D. &c.“ p. 7. AvDison 
evidently was only the publiſher of this Paper, and of 
Ne 104. The letters of which they conſiſt were probably 
written £4 Mr. W to STEELE, dee Ne 104. 


«SIR, 


tp 
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SIR, © Blois, May 15, N.S. 
I Cannot pretend to trouble you with any 
© news from this place, where the only advan- 


| © tage I have, beſides getting the language, is 


© to ſee the manners and tempers of the people, 
© which I believe may be better learnt here than 


e in courts and greater cities, where artifice and 
« diſguiſe are more iu faſhion. PR 


I have already ſeen, as J informed you in my 
© laſt, all the King's palaces, and have now ſeen 
a great part of the country. I never thought 


© there had been in the world ſuch an exceſſive 


* magnificence or poverty as I have met with in 


both together. One can ſcarce conceive the 


* pomp that appears in every thing about the 
* king; but at the ſame time it makes half his 


ſubſects go barefoot, The people are how- 


ever the happieſt in the world, and enjoy 


from the beneſit of their climate, and natural 


© conſtitution, ſuch a perpetual gladneſs of heart 


and eaſineſs of temper, as even liberty and 


* plenty cannot beſtow on thoſe of other nations. 
It is not in the power. of want or ſlavery, to 


make them miſerable. There is nothing to 
be met with in the country, but mirth, 
and poverty. Every one ſings, laughs, and 
* ſtarves. Their converſation is generally agree- 
able; for if they have any wit or ſenſe, they 
are ſure to ſhow it. They never mend upon 


* a ſecond meeting, but uſe all the freedom 
and familiarity at firſt fight, that a long inti- 
- 5 * macy 
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* macy or abundance of wine can ſcarce draw 
from an Engliſhman. Their women are per- 
« fe& miſtreſſes in this art of ſhowing themſelves 
© to the beſt advantage. They are always gay 
and ſprightly, and ſet off the worſt faces in 
Europe with the beſt airs. Every one knows 

5 how to give herſelf as charming a look and 
| « poſture as Sir Godfrey Kneller could draw, her 
in. I cannot end my letter without obſerving, 

that from what 1 have already ſeen of the 

world, I cannot but ſet a particular mark of 
diſtinction upon thoſe who abound moſt in the 
« virtues of their nation, and leaſt with its im- 
* perfeftions. When therefore I ſee the good 
_ * ſenſe of an Engliſhman in its higheſt perfection 
© without any mixture of the ſpleen, I hope you 
« will excuſe me, if I admire the character, and 

am ambitious of ſubſcribing myſelf, 


Sir, yours, &c.“ 
K ® 


* Diftinguiſhed by a hand, the mark of Apes s Pa- 
pers in the GuARDIAN; and reprinted in App Isos 
Works,“ Ato, vol. IV. p. 152, N. B Annison ſeems 
to have compiled or communicated this Paper, N 101. 
from the Leiter- Box. In ſome copies it is not diſtinguiſhed 
by his mark, and wants the Hand at the end. See ARM 
Ne 104. 


— © Juſt noblithed, the ſeventh 1 Xo Ca ina 
neat pocket volume, 12mo, with copies of verſes to the 


| Wh th Gone. in fol. 
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Ne 102. Wedneſday, July 8, 171 3. 
By AD DIS ON. 


— * 


Natos ad flumina 8 | 
- 45 ri . e gelu duramus et undis. 


Virg. An. is.  boz, 


strong from the cit, of a ſturdy brood, 

We bear our new-born infants to the flood ; 
There bath'd amid the ſtream, our boys we hold, 
With winter harden'd, and inur'd to cold. 


Daxv DEN. 


1 Am always bete abeur] in my thoughts for 
fomething that may turn to the benefit of 
my dear countrymen. The preſent Seaſon of 
the year having put moſt of them in ſlight ſum- 
mer-ſuits, has turned my Speculations to a ſub- 
ject that concerns every one who is ſenſible of 
cold or heat, which I believe takes in the great- 
eſt part of my readers. | 
There is nothing in nature more inconſtant 
| than the Britiſh cL:MATE, if we except the 
Humour of its inhabitants. We have frequently 
in one day all the Seaſons of the year. I have 
ſhivered in the Dog-days, and been forced to 
throw off my coat in January. I have gone to 
bed in Auguſt, and roſe in December. Summer 
has 
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has often caught me in my Drop. de Berry, aud 
Winter in my Doily“ ſuit. 

I remember a very whimſical fellow (com- 
monly known by the name of Poſture-maſter+) 
in king Charles the Second's reign, who was the 
plague of all the taylors about town. He 
would often ſend for one of them to take mea- 
ſure of him, but would ſo contrive it as to 
have a moſt immoderate riſing in one of his 
ſhoulders. When the clothes were brought 
home and tried upon him, the deformity was 
removed into the other ſhoulder. Upon which 
the taylor begged pardon for the miſtake, and 
mended it as faſt as he could, but upon a third 
trial found him a ſtraight-ſhouldered man as 
one would deſire to ſee, but a little unfortunate 
in a humpt back. In ſhort, this wandering 


* eh was a famous draper about this time, probably 
the inventor, certainly a prncipal vender of this kind of 
Cloth, &c. 
+ Mr. Joſeph Clark, commonly called the Poſture maſ- 
ter, His father, a diſtiller in Shoe-Lane, put him firſt to 
liking to Mr. John Coniers, an apothecary in Fleet-Streetz 
but not being pleaſed with that employment, he was bound 
apprentice to a filk-man in Biſhopſgate-Street, beyond 
Bedlam. He traveled afterwards in the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's retinue to Paris, where he began to be taken notice 
of for his agility and poſtures. Thence he went into Ire- 
land. In 1690 he died in his houſe in Pall-Mall, and 
was buried in the Pariſn- church of St. Martin in the Fields. 
Harl. MSS. 5912. There are many repreſentations of 
Clark, in different attitudes, in the . London Cries,” and 
in the Britiſh Muſeum. See Dr. King's Works,“ 
3 vols. cr. 8vo. 1776. Vol. Il. p. ” ''TAT. N 108, 
and Note on Poſture-maſter, — 5 e 


tumour 
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| tumour puzzled all the workmen about town, 
who found it impoſſible to accommodate ſo 
changeable a cuſtomer. My reader will apply 
this to any one who would adapt a ſuit to a 
Seaſon of our Engliſh CLiMaTE zg. 
After this ſhort deſcant on the uncertainty 
of our Engliſh WEAT HER, I come to my moral. 
A man ſhould take care that his body be not 
too ſoft for his Climate; but rather, if poſſible, 
harden and ſeaſon himſelf beyond the degree 
of cold wherein he lives. Daily experience 
teaches us how we may inure ourſelves by cuſ- 
tom to bear the extremities of Weather e 
injury. The inhabitants of Nova Zembla 
naked, without complaining of the bleakneſs of D 
| the air in which they are born, as the armies of 
the Northern nations keep the field all winter, 
The ſofteſt of our Britiſh ladies expoſe their 
arms and necks to the open air, which the men 
could not do without catching cold, for want of 
being accuſtomed to it. The whole body by 
the ſame means might contract the ſame 4 
neſs and temper. The Scythian that was aſked 
how it was poſſible for. the inhabitants of his 
Frozen Climate to go naked, replied, © Becauſe 
we are all over face. Mr. Locke adviſes parents 
to have their children's feet waſhed every morn- 
| Ing in cold water, which might probably - 
long multitudes of lives. 
I verily believe a cold bath would be one of 
the moſt healthful exercites in the world, were 
it made uſe of in the education of youth. It 
| | would 
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would make their bodies more than proof to 
the injuries of the Air and Weather. It would 
be ſomewhat like what the poets tell us of 
Achilles, whom his mother is ſaid to have 
dipped, when he was a child, in the river Styx. 
The ſtory adds, that this made him invulner- 
able all over, excepting that part which his 
mother held in her hand during this immerſion, _ 
and which by that means loſt the benefit of 
theſe hardening waters. Our common practice 
runs in a quite contrary method. We are per- 
petually ſoftening ourſelves by good fires and 
warm clothes. The air within our rooms has 
| generally two or three degrees more of -heat in 
it, than the air without doors *. 
Craſſus is an old lethargic valetudinarian, 
For theſe twerity years laſt paſt he has been 
clothed in frize of the ſame colour, and of the 
ſame piece. He fancies he ſhould catch his 
death in any other kind of manufacture; and 
though his avarice would incline him .to wear 
it until it was threadbare, he dares. not do it 
leſt he ſhould take cold when the nap1s off, He 
cold no more live without his frize- coat, than 
without his ſkin. It is not indeed fo properly 
his coat as what the anatomiſts call one of the 
Integuments of the body. 
Hor different an old man is Craflus: from 
myſelf! It is indeed the particular diſtinction 
of the Ironſides to be robuſt and hardy, to defy 


* A peaſant's cottage in Yorkſhire is often heated up to 
70 degrees on Fahrenheit's ſcale, and is generally warmer 


than the parlours of the rich and 3 in this age of 
liſt and carpets, : 
the - 
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the cold and rain, and let the Weather do ita 5 
worſt. My father lived until a hundred with- 
_ out a cough ; ; and we have a tradition in the 
family, that my grandfather uſed to throw off 
his hat, and go open-breaſted, after fourſcore. 
As for myſelf, they uſed to ſowſe me over head 
and ears in water when I was a boy, ſo that I 
am now looked upon as one of the moſt caſe- 
bardened * of the whole family of the Iron- 
fides. In ſhort, I have been ſo plunged in water 
and inured to the cold, that I regard myſelf as a 
piece of ?rue-tempered STEEL +, and can ſay with 
the above-mentioned Scythian, that I am face, 
rs: if my enemies pleaſe, forehead all over er f. 


* See Go ARD. Ne 95. Note on Caſe- bardened. | 

+ Iron and Steel are but one and tlie ſame metal in dit- 
ferent ſtares ; Steel is tempered, by being ſuddenly plunged 
when red hot into cold water ; and when tempered. it may 
be unten __ again. 

| Diſtinguithed by a hand, the mark of Appisox's Pa- 
per's in the GUARDIAN, See “ The Publiſher to the 
Reader.” It is likewiſe reprinted by Mr. Tickell in his 
edition of Apn1son's Works,“ 4to, vol. IV. p- 152: 
STEELE was too delicate to have named himſelf, even in a 


| mer 


% There is now in 2 and will be ſpeedily Re 
liſhed, an exact draught of the Royal Fireworks which 
were yeſterday performed, by the directions of Col. Hop- 
key and Coll. Boigard, on the River Thames before White- 
hall. Etched by Mr. « Jo Pane GUARD, in mw 


i 


Ne 103. | Thurkday, Jules 9. 177 3. 
By AD * 18 0 N. 


0 3 9 > > - - > 8 : .. 
a * A A EY "i 2 » 8 — 22 "BO. 14 x” * 5 : x of ———___ a. to itt. "Witt 
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Dum lune noi, & baun FO EY 
Virg. En. vi. 366. 


Wich Mimic T HUNDER impiouſly be plays, 
And darts the Artificial LiGHTNING's blaze. 


Am conſidering how moſt of the great has: 
nomena or appearances in nature, have been 
imitated by the Art of Man. Thunder is grown 
a common drug among the chymiſts. Lightging 
may be bought by the pound. If a man has 
occaſion for a lambent flame, you have whole 
ſheets of it in a handful of phoſphor u. Showers 
of rain are to be met with in every water-work ; 


* A or Phoſphor, a name oh to all ſab- 
ſtances capable of giving light in the dark; but it ſignifies 
here a kind of very combuſtible fulphur compoſed of a pe- 
_culiar acid, united wich phlogiſton, which may be made 
to burn weakly in a heat from ten to fifteen degrees. The 
diſcovery of this phoſphor was not very much antecedent 
to the date of this Paper. Proceſſes for making it were 
known before this century began; but they were incom- 
plete, or over-expenſive, and the operation ſtill continued 
a ſecret till i737, when a ſtranger introduced it into 
France, and for a public reward een, the proceſs | 
for making it as now made. 


7j 
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and we are Germed *, that ſome years ago the 

virmofos of France covered a little vault with 
Artificial Sdow, which they made to fall abovo 
an hour together for the entertainment of his 
- preſent majeſty. 

I am led into tHis train of thinking by the 
noble FIRE wWORk that was exhibited laſt night 
upon the Thames. You might there ſee a lit- 
tle ſky filled with innumerable blazing ſtars and 
meteors. Nothing could be more aſtoniſhing | 
than the. pillars of flame, clouds of ſmoke, and 
multitudes of ſtars mingled together in ſuch an 
agreeable confuſion, Every rocket ended in a 
conſtellation, and ſtrow'd the air with ſuch a 
ſhower of ſilver ſpangles, as opened and enlight- 
ened the whole ſcene from time to time. It put 
een mind ef the lines in OEdipus, 


Why from the bleeding womb of monſtrous aht 
"Bark forth ſuch myriads of abortive ſtars ? 


In ſhort, the Artiſt, did his part to admiration, 
and was ſo encompaſſed with fire and ſmoke, 
that one would have thought nothing but a 8a - 

lamander could have been ſafe iu ſuch a ſituation. 
Il was in company with two or three fanciful 
friends during this whole ſhow. One of them 
being a eritick, that is, a man who on all occa- 
fions is more attentive to what is wanting than 
what is preſent, began to exert his talent upon 

the ſeveral objects we had before us. I am 
_ mightily pleaſed, ſays he, with that burning 


dee Ne 101; N* 105. and Notes. 6 
peer. 
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cypher. There is no matter in the world ſo 
proper to write with as wild. fire, as no character 
can be more legible than thoſe which are read 
by their own light. But as for your Cardinal 
VIB ruEs, I do not care for ſeeing them in ſuch 
combuſtible figures. Who can imagine Cha- 
ſtity with a body of fire, or Temperance in a 
flame? Juſtice indeed may be furniſhed out of 
this clement as far as her ſword goes, and Cou- 
rage may be all over one continued blaze if the 
- Artiſt pleaſes. e 
Our companion obſerving chat we laughed at 
this unſeaſonable ſeverity, let drop the critick, 
and propoſed a ſubject for a Fire-work, -which 
he thought would be very amuſing, if executed 
by ſo able an Artiſt * as he who was at that time 
entertaining us. The plan he mentioned was a 
| ſcene in Milton. He would have a large piece 


of machinery repreſent the Pan- dæmonium, 
where 


— 


from the arched roof 
Pendant by ſubtle magic, many a row 
Ot ſtarry lamps, and blazing creſſets, fed 


With Naphihba and Hats, n 5 
As from a ſky —— 


* 


This might be finely repreſented by ſeveral illu- 
minations diſpoſed in a great frame of wood, wit 
ten thouſand beautiful exhalations of fire, which : 
men verſed in this Art know very well how to 
raiſe. The evil Spirits at the ſame time might 
* Tam were two artiſts on this occaſion, Colonel 
Hophays and Colonel Boigard. See Advert. ad finem. 
\. 2 | very 


5 a 
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very properly: appear in vehicles of flame, and 
employ all the tricks of Art to terrify and ſur- 
priſe the Speator. : 
We were well enough clade with this ſtart 
of thought, but fancied there was ſomething in 
it too ſerious, and PIG too borrid, to o be put 
in execution. 
Upon this a friend of mine gave us s an account 
of a fire · work deſcribed, if I am not miſtaken, 
by Strada *. A prince of Italy, it ſeems, enter- 
| tained his miſtreſs with it upon a great lake, 
In the midſt of this lake was a huge floating 
mountain made by Art. The mountain repre- 
ſented Ætua, being bored through the top with 
a monſtrous orifice. Upon a ſignal given the 
eruption began. Fire and ſmoke, mixed with 
ſeveral unuſual prodigies and figures, made their 
appearance for ſome time. On a ſudden there 
was heard a molt. dreadful  rumbling noiſe 
within the entrails of the machine. After which 


915 the mountain burſt, and diſcovered a vaſt cavity 


in that ide which faced the prince and his court. 
Within this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop full of 
fire, and clock-work. A column of blue flame 
iſſued out inccfiantly from the forge. Vulcan 

was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, 
that every now and then flew up from the anvil 
with: dreadful cracks and flaſhes. | Venus ſtood 
by him in a figure of the brighteſt fire, with | 

numberleſs Cupids on all ſides of her, that ſhot 


* STRADA Prol. Acad, L. II. Prol. 6. Acad. II. 
N | þ WOT out 
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out vollies of burning arrows. Before halls was. 
an altar with hearts of fire flaming on it. I 
have forgot ſeveral other particulars no leſs curi- 
ous, and have only mentioned theſe to ſhew that 
there may be a ſort of fable or deſign in a Fire- 
work which may give an additional We to 
1 {1 urpriſin g objects. | 

I ſeldom ſee any thing that if wotider in 
me which does not give my thoughts a turn that 
makes my heart the better for it. As I was 
lying in my bed, and ruminating on what 1 
have ſeen, I could not forbear reflecting on the 
inſignificancy of human art, when ſet in com- 
pariſon with the deſigns of Providence, In the 
purtuit of this thought I conſidered a comet, or, 
in the language of the vulgar, a blazing- ſtar, as 
a ſky-rocket diſcharged by an hand that is Al- 
mighty. Many of my readers faw that in the 
year 1680, and if they are not mathematicians, 
will be amazed'to hear that it travelled in a 
much greater d-gree of ſwittneſs than à cannon- 
ball, and drew after it a tail of fire that was 
fourſcore millions of miles in length. What an 
amazing thought is it to conſider this ſtupendous 
body traverfing the immenſity of the creation 
with ſuch a rapidity, and at the ſame time 
wheeling abour in that line which the Almigh- 
ty has preſcribed for it ! that it ſhould move in 
juch ineonceivable kury and combuſtion, and at 
the ſame time with juch an exact regularity! 
How ſpacious mult the univerte be that, gives 
ſuch bodies as thele their full play, * ithout 


K. 3 | | ſufs 
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ſuffering the leaſt diſorder or confuſion by it! 
What a glorious ſhow are thoſe beings enter- 
tained with; that can look into this great theatre 
of nature, and fee myriads of ſuch tremendous 
objects wandering through thoſe immeaſurable 

depths of Ether, and running their appointed 
courſes! Our eyes may hereafter be ſtrong 
enough to command this magnificent proſpect, 
and our underſtandings able to find out the ſeve- 
ral uſes of theſe great parts of the univerſe. In 
the mean time they are very proper objects for 
our imaginations to contemplate; that we ma 
form more exalted notions of Infinite Wispom 
and Pow, and learn to think humbly of our- 
ſelves, and of all the little works of human 1 in- 
vention. 

| SY - 

* This per N* 103, as wall as the ſeven preceding 
numbers, are diſtinguiſhed by a Hund, the mark of Appi- 
$0x's Papers in the GuARDIAN, It is likewife reprinted 
by Mr. Ticke!l, in his edit. of en {+ Works,” 
12 vol. IV. p. 254. 


* 


* There is now in hand, and will 1 ſpeedily pub- 
liſhed, an exact drauglit of the royal FIREWQREKS' which 


were yeſterday performed by the directions of Colonel Hop- | 


key and Colonel Borgard, on the river of Thames, before 
Whitehall. Etched by Mr. James Thornhill. GUARD, 
in ol. N 102, It is adverti! ſed as Pd that day, in 
Guan. Ne x20. july 29, 1713. 


+1+ *©** Showers of rain (ſays the Author of chis Paper) 
are to be met with in every Mater Mord,“ p. 129. The 
obſervation probably roſe out of the Advertiſement of Min- 
anley's Water Theatre, at the end of this Number in the 
GUARD. in /ol, which is not diſfe ferent from ſimilar adver- | 
Hleinents given before. 


F : N 194: 
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Quæ e 1 magis parent... | Ts 228 
The farther fetch'd, the more they pleaſe. EG 


N Tueſday laſt * I publiſhed two letters 

| written by a Gentleman in his travels. 

As they were applauded by my beſt readers, I 

ſhall this day publiſh two more from the ſame 

hand. The ar {t of them contains a matter of 

fact which is very curious, and may deſerve the 

attention of thoſe who © are verſed in our Britiſh 
8 ANTIQUITIES. 


«SIR, Blois, Nei Ml 8. 
© BECAUSE Jam at preſent out of the road 


. of news, I ſhall ſend you a ſtory that was lately 
* given me by a Gentleman of this country, 


* See GuaRD. N' fei, and Note, which ſuggeſts a 
conjecture that George Berkeley, then Fellow of [Irinity 
College, Dublin, afterwards D, D. and Bithop of Cloyne,, 55 
was really the author both of that and of this Paper, of-which 
App row appears to have been only the Publiſher ; never- 
theleſs both theſe Papers, N 101 and N“ 104, are re- 


printed by Mr. Tickell, in his edition of Apso es 


1 e, $10, * IV. p. 149; and p. 157, egg 
185 1 ha 


\ 
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+ whois deſcended from one of the perſons con» 
cerned in the relation, and very inquifitive to 
* know if there be any of the family now in 
England. „%%% a ge OT, 
* I ſhall only premiſe to it, that this ſtory is 
_ * preſerved with great care among the writings 
of this Gentleman's family, and that it has 
been given to two or three of our Engliſh no- 


b bility, when they were in theſe parts, who 


©could not return any ſatis factory auſwer to the 
u gentleman, whether there be any of that fa- 
&* mily now remaining in Great-Britain, 
In the reign of King John there lived a 
. 5 Nobleman called John de Sigonia, Lord of that 
* place in Touraine, his brothers were Philip 
and Briant. Briant, when very young, was 
made one of the French king's pages, and 
© ſeryed him in that quality when he was taken 
© priſoner by the Engliſh. The king of England 
* chanced-to ſee the youth, and being much 
£. pleaſed the ation and behaviour, begged 
him of the king his priſoner. It happened, 
« ſome years after this, that John the other bro- 
+ ther, who in the courſe of the war had raiſed 
« bimlelf to a confiderable poſt in the French 
army, was taken priſoner by Briant, who at 
*that time was an officer in the king of England's 
guards. Briant knew nothing of his brother, 
and being naturally of an haughty temper, 
* treated him very inſolently, and more like a 
+ ctiminal than a pritoner of war. I his John 
k reſented fo highly, that he challenged bim to 
OL EG age 
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2 fingle conbat!”'The challenge was accepted, 

and time and place - aſſigned them by theking's 
appointment. Both appeared on the day pre- 
20 fred, and entered the liſts completely armed 
« argidſt a great multitude of ſpectators. Their 
- * firſt encounters. were very furious, and the 
* ſucceſs equal on both ſides; until after ſome 
© toil and bloodſhed they were parted by their 
* ſeconds to fetch breath, and prepare Patong 


* afreſh-for the combat. Briant, in the mean 


« time, had caſt his eye upon his brother's el- 
$ cutcheon; which he ſaw agree in all points 
with his own, I need not tell you after this, 
« with what joy and ſurpriſe the ſtory ends. King 
Edward, who knew all the particulars of it, 
© as a mark of his eſteern, gave to each of them, 
© by the king of France's conſent, the following 
coat of arms, which J will ſend you in the 
* original language. not being herald e to ä 
* blazon it in Engliſh. 


Le Roi d Angleterre 5 permiſſion 4* Roi de 
* France, pour perpetuelle memoire de leurs grands 
4% faits d'armes et frdelite envers leurs Rois, leur 
* donna par A mpliation d a leurs Armes en une croix 
+  d"argent Cantonee de quatre Coguilles d'or en 
* Champ de Sable, qu'ils avoient Auparavant, une 
* endenteienſe faite en fagons de Croix ae gueulle. 
* inſert? au dedans de la ditte croix d' argent et 
% par le milieu d'icelle qui eff participation des 
i geur Gro: 'X F gue portent les ans Roms en la guerre.” 


*I 
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I am. afraid by this time vou begin to 

©* wonder that 1 ſhould fend you for news a tale 
of three or four hundred years old; and 1 
dare ſay never thought, when you defired me 
© to write to you, that I ſhould trouble you with 
* a ſtory of King John, eſpecially at a time 
6 when, there is a monarch on the French throne 
that furniſhes diſcourſe for all Europe. But [ 
'* confeſs 1 am the more fond of the relation, 
46 | becauſe it brings to mind the noble exploits 
Jof our own countrymen: though at the ſame 
time I muſt own it is not fo much the vanity 
of an Engliſhman which puts me upon writ- 
* ing it, as that I have of taking an occaſion to 
s en Anek it: 


e Yours, c. 
81 R. ER Blois, May 20, N. 8. 


*I Am extremely obliged to you for your laſt 
kind letter *, which was the only Engliſh 
that had been ſpoken to me in ſome months 
+ together, for Jam at preſent forced to think 
the abſence of my n. my * for- 
Kanes 


5 otum in amante nov] vellem quod amatur abeſſet. 
| Ovid. Met. iii. 408. 


Strange wiſh, to harbour in a Lover's breaſt ! 
I wiſh that abſent, which I love the beſt. 


5 * A Letter probably 9 STEELE, to the Traveller, 
ſuppoſed to be Mr. (afterwards biſhop) Berkeley. 
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« This is an advantage that I could not have 
« hoped for, had I ſtayed near the French court, 
though 1 muſt confeſs 1 would not but have 
ſeen it, becauſe. I believe it ſnewed me ſome 
b of the fineſt places, and of the greateſt perſons 
+ jn the world. One cannot hear a name men- 
© tioned in it that does not bring to mind a piece 
of a gazette, nor ſee a man that has not ſigna- 
_ © lized himſelf in a battle. One would fan 
one's ſelf to be in the inchanted ' palaces ofa 
romance; one meets with ſo many heroes, 


« arid finds ſomething ſo like ſcenes of magic in ; 


the gardens, ſtatues, and water-works. I am 
* aſhamed that I am not able to make a quicker 

_ progreſs through the French tongue i, becauſe T 

believe it is impoſſible for a learner of a lan- 

* guage to find in any nation ſuch advantages 
„as in this, where every body is ſo very cour- 
* teous, and ſo very talkative. They always 
take care to make a noiſe as long as they are 
in company, and are as loud any hour in the 
morning. as our own- countrymen at mid- 
night. By what I have ſeen, there is more 
* mirth in the French converſation, and more 
wit in the Engliſh. You abound more in jeſts, 
but they in laughter, Their language is in- 
* deed extremely proper to tattle in, it is made 
up of ſo much repetition and compliment. 
One may know a foreigner by his anſwering 
only No or Tes to a queſtion, which a French- 


* Is it tongue e or lang ages ſays SIT T to Mrs. Johnſon, | 
bus , | | 
f man 
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* man generally makes a ſentence of. They 
have a ſet of ceremonious phraſes that run 
« through all ranks and degrees among them. 
Nothing is more common than to hear a ſnop- 
* Keeper defiring his neighbour to have the 
© goodneſs to tell him what it is o'clock, or a 
couple of coblers that are extremely glad of the 
* honour of ſeeing one another. 
The face of the whole country Wei now 
+ am, is at this ſeaſon pleaſant beyond imagina- 
tion. I cannot but fancy the birds of this place, 
bas well as the men, a great deal merrier than 
* thoſe of our own nation. I am ſure the 
French year has got the ſtart of ours more in 
t the works of nature, than in the new. ſtile, 
© ] have paſt one March in my life without 
+ being ruffled with the winds, and one April 
. without being ae with rains, 


; Lan. Sir, yours.“ 
| | 8 


OS: This paper, and Ne 101, are Aiftiaguithed "4 Hands, 
as Papers of ApDisown, who probably was nat the 2% e, 
but only the publiſber, of them. The publication of the 
Guardian devolved entirely on-AÞDDISON, far two or three 
weeks, about this time: and it ſeems that if he had been 
| always circumſtanced as S'i EELE was, he would have called 
' as louahy for The LETTE: Box,” as STEELE is ſaid to 
have done by Dr. ſohnſon. An attentive reader muſt long 
ere now have anticipated this remark, and can be at no lots 
for previous inſtances, that might be u ged as 3 
f oF i Us. an | 


N. 0g. 
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Sued neque in Armeniis tigres fecere latebris: 
Perdere nec fatus auſa Leena ſuos. 

At teneræ faciunt, ſed non impune puelle ; * ; 

. ſuos utero que necat, ipſa perit. 


Ovid, Amor. 2 Eleg. xiv. 35. 


| The tigreſſes, that haunt th Armenian wood, 
Will ſpare their proper young, tho? pinch'd for 
food! 
Nor will the Libyan lioneſſes ſlay 
Their whelps: but Women are more fierce than 
| they 
| More {SIA to the 3 Falk they bear; 
Nor Nature's call, tho” loud ſhe cries, will hear. 
But righteous vengeance oft their crimes purſues, 
And they are loſt themſelves, who would their 
children loſe. | ANON, 


HERE was no part _ the. ſhow on the 

Thankſgiving-day * that ſo much pleaſed 
5 affected me as the little boys and girls who 
were ranged with ſo much order and decency in 
that part of the Strand which reaches from the 
May: 2 to Exeter- Change. Such a numerous 


wh n Ne var; and N 103. = 
and 
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and innocent multitude, clothed in the charity. 
of their benefactors, was a ſpectacle pleaſing 
both to God and man, and a more beautiful ex- 
preſſion of joy and thankſgiving than could 
have been exhibited by all the pomps of a Ro- 
man triumph. Never did a more full and un- 
ſpotted chorus of human creatures join together 
in a hymn. of devotion. The care and tender- 
neſs which appeared in the looks of their ſeveral 
inſtructors, who were diſpoſed among this little 
helpleſs people, could not forbear touching * 
heart that had any ſentiments of humani 

IJ am very ſorry that her majeſty did not ſee 
this aſſembly of objects, ſo proper to excite that 
charity and compaſſion which ſhe bears to all 
who ſtand in need of it, though at the ſame 
time I queſtion not but her royal bounty will 
extend itſelf to them. A charity beſtowed on 
the education of ſo many of her young ſubjects, 
has more merit in it than a thouſand penſions ta 
_ thoſe of a higher fortune who are in gropter 
ſtations in life. 

I have always looked on * inſtitution of 
Charity-Schools, which of. late years has ſo 
univerſally prevailed through the whole nation, 
as the glory of the age we live in, and the moſt 

roper means that can be made uſe of to recover 
it out of its preſent degeneracy and depravation 
of manners. It ſeems to promiſe us an honeſt 


and virtuous poſterity. There will be few in 


the next generation who will not at leaſt be 
able to write and read, * have not had an 


early 


5 ** 
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early tincture of Religion. Ir is Urerefore) to 
be 5 that the ſeveral Nane of wealth and 
quality, who made their proceſſion through the 
; Anne of theſe new-erefted ſenmmnaries, will 
not regard them only as an empty ſpectacle, or 
the materials of a fine ſhow, but contribute to 
their maintenance and increaſe. For my part, 
I can ſcarce forbear looking on the 4 wh 
+ viQories our arms have been crowned with, to 
be in ſome meaſure the bleſſings returned upon 
that national charity which has been ſo” con- 
ſpicuous of late; and that the great ſucceſſes of 
the laſt war, for which we lately offered up our 
thanks, were in ſome meaſure occaſioned by the 
ſeveral objects which then ſtood before us. 
Since 1 am upon this ſubject, I ſhall mention 
a piece of Charity which has not been yet ex- 
erted among us, and which deſerves our atten- 
tion the more, becauſe it is practiſed by molt of 
the rations about us. I mean a proviſion for 
Foundlings &, or for thoſe children who thro ä 
want of ſuch a proviſion are expoſed to the bars 
barity of cruel and unnatural parents. One does 
not know how to ſpeak on ſuch a ſubject with⸗ 
out horror: but what multitudes of infants have 
been made away by thoſe who brought them. 
into the world, and were afterwards either | 
afhamed, or unable to provide for them. 


'* SeeSPEcT. Ne 190. Note on the Magdalen- Houſe — 
Aplum, ſigned P. and the Life of Capt. Thomas Coram, 
to whom the Public is indebted for the FOUNDLING= 
Holyital, „New Gen. Biogr. Dict.“ 8yo. 


There | 
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There is ſcarce an aſſizes where ſome unhappy 
wretch is not executed for the murder of a child. 
And how many more of theſe monſters of i in⸗ 
humanity may we ſuppoſe to be wholly undif- 
covered, or cleared for want of legal evidence! 
Not to mention thoſe, who by unnatural prac- 
tices do in ſome meaſure defeat the intentions 
of Providence, and deſtroy their conceptions 
even before they ſee the light. In all theſe the 

Borte is equal, though the puniſhment a is not ſo. 
But to paſs by the greatneſs of the crime (which 
is not to be expreſſed by words) if we only 
conſider it as it robs the commonwealth of its 
full number of citizens, it certainly deſerves the 
utmoſt application and wiſdom of a people "= 
prevent 1 4 


It is certain, that which generally betrays - 


theſe profligate women into it, and overcomes - 
the tenderneſs which is natural to them on other 
occaſions, is the fear of ſhame, or their inability 
to ſupport thoſe whom they give life to. 1 ſhall 
therefore ſhew how this evil is prevented in other 
countries, as I have learned from thoſe who have 
been couverſant in the ſeveral great cities of Eu- ; 
ro 
There. are at | Madrid, Liſbon, Rome, 
and many other large towns, great hoſpitals 
built like our colleges. In the walls of theſe 
' hoſpitals are placed machines, in the ſhape of 
large lanthorns “, with a little door in the ſide 


* Baſtets in the ſhape of large lanthorns. A. 


of 
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of them turned towards the ſtreet, and a bell 


hanging by them. The child is depoſited in 
this lanthorn, which 1s immediately turned about 
into the inſide of the hoſpital. The perſon who 
_ conveys the child, rings the bell, and leaves it 
there, upon which the proper officer comes and 
receives it without making further inquiries. 
The parent, or her friend, who lays the child 
there, generally leaves a note with it, declaring. 
whether it be yet chriſtened, the name it ſhould 
be called by, the patties marks upon it, and 
the like. | 
It often happens that the parent leaves a note 
for the maintenance and education of the child, 
or takes it out after it has been ſome years in the | 
hoſpital. Nay, it has been known that the fa- 
ther has afterwards owned the young foundling 
for his ſon, or left his eſtate to him. This is 
certain, that many are by his means preſerved, 
and do ſignal ſervices to their country, who 
without ſuch a proviſion might have periſhed as 
abortives, or have come to an untimely end, and 
perhaps have brought upon their guilty parents 
the like deſtruQtion. 
This I think is a ſubject that deſerves our moſt 
ſerious conſideration, for which reaſon I hope I 


ſhall not be thought impertinent in laying it oy 
fore my reade n 


* This Paper, No 105, is „ ee by a Hand, the 
Ggnature of ADDIsoN's Papers in the GuaRDIAN, and 


reprinted by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of Abpison“ 8 
* Works,” 40. vol. IV. p. 160. 
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"ak 


| ood latet arcan non enarrabile fibrd.. 
Perſ. Sat. v. 29. 


The deep receſſes of the human breaſt. 


'$ I was making up my Monday” s provi- 
ſion for the public, I received the follow- 
1 ing Fetter, which being a better entertainment 
than any I can furniſh out myſelf, I ſhall ſet it 
before the reader, and deſire 225 to fall on with- 
out farther Ceremony. 


«SIR, 1 7 
* YOUR two kinſmen and e of im- 


© mortal memory *, were very famous for their 
pREAMs and v1sIoNs, and contrary to all other 
authors never pleaſed their readers more than 
when they were nodding. Now it is obſerved, 
© that the Second 81GHT generally runs 1n the 
blood; and, Sir, we are in hopes that you 
« yourſelf, like the reſt of your family, may at 
6 length prove a dreamer of Dreams, and a ſeer 
of Vitons. In the mean while I beg leave to 
make you a preſent of a Dream, which may 
« ſerve to lull your readers until ſuch time as 
« you yourſelf ſhall think fit to gratify the pub- 
lic with any of your nocturnal diſcoveries. 


+ Isaac BickxksTArr, E½. and The 1 f 
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Vou muſt underſtand Sir, 1 had yeſterday 


© been reading and ruminating upon that paſſage 
where Momus is ſaid to have found fault with 
the make of a man, becauſe he had not a win- 
dow in his breaſt. The moral of this ſtory is 
© very obvious, and means no more than that 


« the heart of man is ſo full of wiles and artifi- 3 


ces, treachery and deceit, that there is no 
gueſſing at what he is, from his ſpeeches, and 
« outward appearances. I was immediately re- 
«fleting how happy each of the ſexes would be, 
if there was a window in the breaſt of every 
one that makes or receives Love. What pro- 
<* teſtations and perjuries would be ſaved on "Ya 
one (ide, what hypocriſy and diſſimulation on 
the other! I am myſelf very far gone in this 
« paſſion for Aurelia, a woman of an unſearcha- 
| © ble heart. I would give the world to know 
the ſecrets of it, and particularly whether I 
* am really in her good graces, or if not, who. 
is the happy perſon. | 
II fell aſleep in this agreeable Reverie, whe 
on a ſudden methought Aurelia lay by my fide, 
© I was placed by her in the poſture of Milton's _ 
Adam, and with looks of cordial Love *hung 5 
over her enamour'd.“ As I caſt my eye upon 
her boſom, it appeared to be all of cryſtal, and 
* ſo wonderfully tranſparent, that I ſaw every 
thought in her heart. The firſt images I dii- 


covered in it were fans, ſilk, ribbands, laces, 


and many other gewgaws, which lay ſo thick 
«x: — that the whole heart was nothing 
% 
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. elſe but a toy ſhop. Theſe all faded away and 


* vaniſhed, when immediately I diſcerned a long 
« train of coaches aud (ix, equipages and liveries, 
that ran through the heart one after another 
* in a very great hurry for above half an hour 
together. After this, looking very attentive- 
ly, I obſerved the whole ſpace to be filled with 
* a hand of cards, in which I could ſee diſtinctly 
three mattadors. There then followed a quick 
ſucceſſion of different ſcenes. A. play-houſe, 
« a church, a court, a puppet-ſhow, roſe up 
one after another, until at laſt they all of tbem 
gave place to a pair of new ſhoes, which kept 
footing in the heart for a whole hour. Theſe 
« were driven off at laſt by a lap-dog, who was 
ſuceeded by a Guinea - pig. a ſquirrel, and a 
monkey. I myſelf, to my no ſmall joy, 
brought up the rear of thefe worthy favourites. 
* | was raviſhed at being fo happily poſted and 
in full poſſeſſion of the heart: but as I ſaw the 
. 5 hftle figure of myſelf ſimpering and mightily 
_ © pleaſed. with its ſituation, on a ſudden the 
q ', Hoe methought gave a figh, in which, as I 
found afterwards, my little repreſentative va- 
s niſhed; for upon applying my eye, I found 
my place taken up by an ill-bred, aukward 
puppy, with a money- bag under each arm. 
«This gentleman however did not keep his 
© ſtation long, before he yielded it up to a wight 
as difagreeable as himfelf, with a/white ſtick in 
« * hand. e eien 1 bes ed 
e : 100 
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to me in a lively manner the conflicts in Aure- 

_ + ]ta's heart, between Love, Avarice, and Ambi- 
: tion, for we juſtled one another out by turns, 

and diſputed the poſt for a great while. But 
at laſt, 10 my unſpeakable ſatis faction, I ſaw 
myſelf entirely ſettled in it. I was fo tranſ- 
« ported with my ſucceſs, that I could not for- 
bear hugging my dear piece of cryſtal, when 
to my unſpeakable mortification I awaked, and 
found my mister metamarphoſed into a pil- 
low. | 

© © This is not the rſt time I have ham thus 5 
> diſappointed. | 
O venerable NEs rox, if you Have any ſkill 
in Dreams, let me know whether I have the 
ſame place in the real heart, that 1 had in the 
« viſionary one. To tell you truly, I am per- 

plexed to death between hope and fear. I was 
. very ſangume until eleven o'clock this morn- 
6 ing, when I overheard an unlucky old woman 
« telling her neighbour that Dreams always went 
by contraries. I did not indeed before much 
like the cryſtal heart. remembering that con- 
f founded fimile in Valentinian, of a maid “ as 
* cold as cryſtal never to be thawed.” Beſides, 
I verily believe if J had ſlept a little longer, 
that aukward whelp with his money- bags would 
certainly have made his ſecond entrance. If 
you can tell the fair-one's mind, it will be no 
* {ſmall proof of your art, for I dare fay it 1s more 


* chan ſhe herſelf can do. Every ſentence ſhe 
5 ſpeaks 
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6 ſpeaks is a ae 3 all that] can be certain of 
* 15, that I am her and 5 
© Your humble ſervant, 
'v PREER PuzzL * wr 


Ne 107. Tueſday, July 14, 171 3- 
B ADDISON._ 


„ * * 
— — — * * —— 


* 


— tentanda via eft — Virg. Georg. itt, 8, 
de erperimemm 


Have lately entertained my reader with two 
or three letters from a Traveller 4, and may 
oſſibly, in ſome of my future Papers, oblige 
La with more from the ſame hand. The fol- 


lowing one comes from a Projector, which is a 


fort of correſpondent as diverting as a Traveller; 
his ſubject having the ſame grace of novelty to 


* This Paper, Ne 106, is not diftinguiſhed by a Hand, 
the ſignature of Appison's Papers in the GuaRDian, but 
it Is reprinted by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of Appi- 
80N's ** Works,” vol. IV. p. 162, The reader muſt judge 
for himſelf of the deference due in this caſe to Mr. Tic- 
kell's authority; ; to the decifiveneſs of which the Paper it- 
ſelf ſuggeſts 1 MORE 6 

+ dee Ne mp * 104, and Nates on the author of 
them. ; | 


recom- 
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recommend it, and being equally adapted to the 
curioſity of the reader. For my own part, 1 
have always had a particular fondneſs for a Pro- 
jet, and may ſay without vanity, that I have 
a pretty tolerable genius that way myſelf, I 
could mention ſome which I have brought to 
maturity, others which have miſcarried, and 
many more which I have yet by me, and are to 
take their fate in the world when I ſee a proper 
juncture: I had a band in the Land-Bank *, 
and was conſulted with, upon the Reformation 
of Manners T. I have had ſeveral deſigns upon 
the Thames and the New-River J, not to men- 
tion my refinements upon Lotteries &, and In- 
| ſurances, and that never-to-be-forgotten project, 
which if it had ſucceeded to my withes, would 
have made gold as plentiful in this nation as tin 
or r | It mY countrymen have not reaped 
any 


"op The Land-BAxk was once really propoſed, and de- 
| figned as a rival Bank, to lend money upon land ſecurity. 
18e Ar. Nez, and Note on Ihe Sccicty for the 
| Reformation of Manners.” _ 
I his ſeems to refer to STEELE's contrivance for bring 
ing fiſh to London, which was not completed till four 
or five years after the date of this Paper, and did not ſuc- 
ceed. See an account of it in a Note on STEELE's ( Let- 
ters,“ vol. I. let. 279. p. 165. 2 vol. cr. 8vo. 1987. 

$ This ſeems to allude to STEELE's. ** Multiplication 
Table;” a ſpecies of lottery which proved illegal. See 
SpECT, Ne 413. Ne 415. Ne 417. new edition; and 
Swirr's Works,” vol. XIX. p. 169. cr. Svo. 

| This. appears to be another of Appison's 46 i igue flrokes 
at STEELE, who is ſaid to have been one of the laſt emi- 
nent men in this country who waſted money in ſearch of 

L 4 the 
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auy advantages from theſe my deſigns, it was 
not for want of any good-will towards them. 
They are obliged to me for my kind intentions 
as much as if they had taken effect. Projects 
are of a two-fold nature : the firſt arifing from 
| public-ſpirited perſons, in which number 1 de- 
clare myſelf: the other proceeding from a re- 
gard to our private intereſt, of en nature 18 
that in the following letter. | Is 


SIR, 


8 A Man of your reading wn very well 
that there were a ſet of men in old Rome, 
called by the name of Nou NCL Arons, that 
* 18, in Engliſnh, men who call every one by his 
name. When a great man ſtood for any pub- 
lic office, as that of a Tribune, a Conſul, or 
. * a Cenſor, he had always one of theſe Nomen- 
* clators at his elbow, who whiſpered in his 
* ear the name of every one he met with, and 
hy that means enabled him to ſalute every 
Roman citizen by his name when he aſked 
« him for his vote. To come to my purpoſe: A 


the philoſopher' s ſtone. Certainly he had a laboratory at 
Poplar, now converted into a garden-houſe, where it may 
be he cultivated general chemiſtry, at greater expence than 
his fortune could bear. See Far. N, Note. and GuaRD. 
N“ 166. If theſe pleaſentries and oblique firokes were really 
ADpptisown's, they ſeem to have been unfriendly, becauſe 
unſeaſonable ; for it appears that STEELE was at this time 
embarraſſed and in a ſtate of vexation. See his letters of this 
date to his wife. STEELE's ©* Letters,” vol. I. let. 172. 
let. 174, &c. 2 vols, cr. e and e TALL, Nel V. 


41 have 
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« T have with much pains and aſſiduity qualified 
« myſelf for a Nomenclator to this great city, 
and ſhall gladly enter upon my office as ſoon 
as Þ meet with ſuitable encouragement, I Will 
let myſelf out by the week to any curious 
country gentleman. or foreigner, If He takes 
me with him in a coach to the Ring *, I'will 
'« undertake to teach him, in two or three even- 
« ings, the names of the moſt celebrated perſons 
who frequent that place. If he plants me 
Aby his fide in the pit, I will call over to him, 
in the ſame manner, the whole circle of beau- 
ties that are diſpoſed among the boxes, and at 
the ſame time pomt out to him the perſons 
© who ogle them from their reſpective ſtations. 
I need not tell you that I may be of the ſame 
* uſe in any other public aſſembly. Nor do I 
only profeſs the teaching of names, but of 
things. Upon the fight of a reigning beauty, 
«© I ſhall mention her admirers, and diſcover 
* her gallantries, if they are of public notoriety. 
© | ſhall likewiſe mark out every toaſt, the club 
in which ſhe was elected, and the number of 
votes that were on her fide. Not a woman 
* ſhall be unexplained that makes a figure either 
eas a maid, a wite, or a widow. The men 
too ſhall be ſet out in their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
« raters, and declared whoſe properties they 
* are. Their wit, wealth, or good-humour, 
their perſons, ſtations, and titles, ſhall be de- 
ſcribed at large. | 
-* In * racks then a faſhionable * of reſort. 
OS 1 [ have 
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I have a wife who is a Nomenclatreſs, and 
will be ready, on any occaſion, to attend the 
ladies. She is of a much more communicative 
* nature than myſelf, and is acquainted with all 

the private hiſtory of London and Weſtminſter, 
and ten miles round. She has fifty private 
* amours which nobody yet knows any thing 
* of but herſelf, and thirty clandeſtine marriages 
that have not been touched by the tip of a 
tongue. She will wait upon any lady at her 
ow n lodgings, and talk by the clock after the 
rate of three guineas an hour. 

N. B. She is a near kinſwoman of the au- 

4 thor of the New Atalantis *. 
I need not recommend to a man of your 
« fagacity, the uſefulneſs of this project, and do 
therefore beg your encouragement of it, which 
* ul lay a very great obligation upon 


© Your. humble ſervant. E > 


Aker this letter from my whimfical corre- 
ſpondent, I ſhall publiſh one of a more ſerious 
nature, which deſerves the utmoſt attention of 
the public, and in particular of fuch who are 
lovers of mankind. It is on no leſs a ſubject 
than that of difcovering the longitude, and de- 
ſerves a much higher name than that of a Pro- 

ect, if our language afforded any ſuch term. 

ut all I can fay on this ſubject will be ſuper- 
fluous when the reader ſees the names of thoſe 


OW, Mrs. A. D. m__ See Tar. N 63. Ne 243. and 
"ID | 
— perſons 
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perſons by whom this letter is ſubſcribed, od 


—_ have done me the honour to ſend it me. 
I muſt only take notice, that the firſt of theſe 
gentlemen is the. ſame perſon. who has lately 
obliged. the world with that noble plan, in- 
titled, A Scheme of the Solar Syſtem, with 
s the Orbits of the Planets and Comets belongs 
ing theręto, deſcribed from Dr. -Halley's 
accurate Table of Comets, Philoſoph. Tranſ. 
„No. 297. founded on Sir Iſaac Newton's 
« wonderful Kae a Wülem en 
| 66 M. A : | | 


OY To NzsToR 7 Eſa; at Button 8 Cof- 1 
+, Fee-Houle® near Covent. Garden. 


« 8 IR, London, July Il, 1713. 


0 HAv ING a diſcovery of conſiderable im- 

* portance to communicate to the publick, and 
finding that you are pleaſed to concern yourſelf 
in any thing that tends to the common benefit 
* of mankind, we take the liberty to deſire the 
* inſertion of this letter into your GUARDIAN, 
We expect no other recommendation of it from 
« you, but the allowing of it a place in ſo uſeful 

* a Paper. Nor do we inſiſt on any protection 
from you, if what we propoſe ſhould fall ſhort 
* of what we pretend to; ſince any diſgrace, 
* which in that caſe muſt be expected, ought to 
lie wholly at our own doors, and to be intire- 
"WM borne by ourſelves, which we hope we have 


2 dee Tar. * 43; Note. Sp 
* Pro- 
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provided for by putting our own names to this 
7 Paper. . . | "© [FE „ AE} ys 
Ilt is well known Sir, to yourſelf and to 
* the learned, and trading, and failing world, 
that the great defect of the art of navigation is, 
that a ſhip at ſea has no certain method, in 
either her eaſtern or weſtern voyages, or even 
* in her leſs diſtant failing from the coaſts to 
© know her Longitude, or how much the is 
gone eaſtward or weſtward, as it can' eafily 
© be known in any clear day or night, how 
much ſhe is gone northward or ſouthward. 
The ſeveral methods by lunar eclipſes, by thoſe 
of Jupiter's ſatellites, by the appulſes of the 
moon to fixed ſtars, and by the even motions 
of pendulum clocks and watches, upon how 
«© fohd foundations ſoever they are built, {till 
failing in long voyages at ſea, when they come 
© tobe praQtiſed ; and leaving the poor ſailors fre- 
« quently to the great inaccuracy of a log-line, or 
dead reckoning. This defect is ſo great, and ſo 
many ſhips have been loſt by it, and this has 
© been ſo long and ſo ſenſibly known by trading 
« nations, that great rewards are ſaid to be pub- 
« lickly offered for its ſupply. We are well ſa- 
* tisfied, that the diſcovery we have to make as 
to this matter is eaſily intelligible by all, and 
ready to be praCtiſed at ſea as well as at land; 
« that the latitude will thereby be likewiſe found 
at the ſame time; and that with proper charges 
it may be made as univerſal as the world ſhall 
pleaſe; nay that the Longitude and Latitude 
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may be generally hereby determined to a great- 
er degree of exactneſs than the Latitude itſelf 
is now uſually found at ſea. So that on all 

accounts we hope it will appear very worthy 
the publick conſideration. We are ready to 
« diſcloſe it to the world, if we may be aſſured 
that no other perſon ſhall be allowed to deprive 
© us of thoſe rewards which the publick ſhall 
think fit to beſtow for ſuch a diſcovery; but 
do not deſire actually to receive any benefit of 
that nature till Sir Iſaac Newton Himſelf with 
* ſuch other proper perſons as ſhall be choſen to 
« affiſt him, have given their opinion in favour 
« of this diſcovery. If Mr. IRonsIDE pleaſes fo 
far to oblige the publick as to communicate 
this propoſal to the world, he will alſo ny a 

* great obligation on 


« his very nol ſervants, 
Wr Wursrox, 


c HUMPURY Drrrox. | 


* + 

« This EXON Nv 107, is diſtinguiſhed by a Hand, the 
ſignature of Appisox's Papers in the GUARDIAN; and 
reprinted by Mr. T. Tickell in his edition of Appisox 3 
„ Works,” Ato. vol. IV. p. 165. 

N. B. Avvpison and STEELE befriended WHIs Tow 
eſſentially, promoted a ſubſcription for his Aſtronomical 
Lectures at Button's Coffee - houſe, and were among the 
honourable few who raiſed, a comfortable ſubſiſtence to this 
ungrateful man and his family when diſtreſſed. See Tr 
cr. 8vo. 6 vols. Ne 2 7 vol. VI. ws ; 
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| Abiettbus Juvenes pairi & montibus want. * 4 
Virg. An. ix. 67. 4. 

= Yourks; of eight and ſize, | 

Like firs that on their mother-mountain riſe. 


Davprx. 


I Do not care for burning my fingers | in a quar- 
rel, but fince I have communicated to the 
world a plan which has given offence to ſome 
gentlemen whom it would not be very ſafe to 
diſoblige, I mult inſert the following remon- 
ſtrance; and at the ſame time promiſe thoſe of 
my correſpondent who have drawn this upon 
themſelves to exhibit to the publick any ſuch 
aner as they ſhall think proper to make t to it. 


« Mr. GUARDIAN, 


I was very much troubled to ſee the two 
letters which you lately publiſhed concerning 

the Short CLus. You cannot imagine what 
+ airs all the little pragmatical fellows about us 
have given themſelves fince the reading of thoſe 
Papers . Zvery one cocks and ſtruts upon 


. * See Ne 91 and No 92. 
1 * C 5 « it, 
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„it, and pretends to overlook us de: are two. 
foot higher than themſelves. I met with one 
© the other day who was at leaſt three inches 
above five foot, which you know is the ſtatu- 
table meaſure of that Club. The overgrown 
runt has ſtruck off his heels, lowered his fore- 
top, and contracted his figure, that he might 
be looked upon as a member of this new-ereCted 
« ſociety; nay fo far did his vanity carry him 
« that he talked familiarly of Tom Tiptoe, and 
« pretends to be an intimate acquaintance of Tim 
Tuck. For my part, I ſcorn to ſpeak any 
thing to the diminution of theſe little creatures, 
and ſhould not have minded them had they 
been ſtill ſhuffled among the crowd. Shrubs 
X * ayd underwoods look well enough while they 
ow within the ſhades of oaks and cedars; 
but when theſe pigmies pretend to draw them- 
àſelves out from the reſt of the world, and form 
© themſelves into a body, it is time for us who 
bare men of figure to look about us. If the la- 
dies ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a dimi- 
nutive race of lovers, we ſhould, in a little 
time, ſee mankind epitomized, and the whole 
« ſpecies in miniature; daiſy roots * would grow 
« faſhionable diet. Ia order therefore to keep 
« our poſterity from dwindling, and fetch down 
© the pride of theſe aſpiring race of N we 
* have here inſtituted a Tall CLvus. 


* 4 Daiſy roots, boiled i in milk, are ſaid to . the 


growth of puppies. At Bologna, to keep them little, * 
rub their backs with ſpirits of wine. A. 
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As the Short Club conſiſts of thoſe who are 
© under five foot, ours 1s to be compoled of ſuch 
as are above fix. Theſe we look upon as the 
two extremes and antagoniſts of the ſpecies : 
* conſidering all thoſe as neuter, who fill up the, 
middle ſpace. When a man riſes beyond {ix 
foot, he is an Hypermeter, and may be admit- 
© ted into the Tall Club. 

We have alteady ae thirty embers 
the moſt ſightly of all her majeſty's ſubjects. 
Wie elected a preſident, as many of the anci- 
bz ents did their kings, by reaſon of his height, 

© havi ing only confirmed him! in that ſtation above 


deus which nature had given him. He is a 


© Scotch Highlander, and within an inch of a 
* ſhow. As for my own part, I am. but a ſeſ- 
« quipedal, having only fix foot aud a half in ſta- 

ture. Being the ſhorteſt member of the Club, 
I am appointed ſecretary. _ If you ſaw us all 
_ © together you would take us for the ſons of 
* Anak. Our meetings are held like the old 
Gothick parliaments, ſabdio, in open air; 
but we ſhall make an intereſt, if we can, that 
© we may hold « our aſſemblies in Weſtminſter- 
Hall when it is not term- time. 1 muſt add to- 
the honour of our Club, that it 15 one of our. 

* ſociety who is now finding out the Longitude “. 

© The de eyice. of our publick ſeal is, a Craue 
© graſping a pigmy iu his right A 
know the Short Club value themſelves 
very much upon Mr. Diftich, who may poſſi- 
=. bly play ſome of his Pentameters upon us, but 
F Probably M r. Whiſton. See Ns 107, | 
EC 5 et 


| 4 if © does he ſhall bete be aut in 
Alexandrines. For we have a poet among us 


« of a genius as exalted as his ſtature, and who 


« is very well read in Longinus 41s treatiſe con- 


« cerning the Sublime *. Beſides, 1 would have 


Mr. Diſtich e e that if Horace was a 
« ſhort man, Muſæus, who makes ſuch a noble 
figure in Virgil's fixth ZAneid, was taller by 
the head and ſhoulders than all the people of 
* 2 I fhall therefore confront his le- 

pidiſſimum homuncion:m (a ſhort quotation, 
6 Ks fit for a member of their Club) with one 


that is much longer, and therefore more ſuits 


able to a member of ours. | 
 Quos cireumfuſos fic eft affata Sibylla; 


Muſeum ante omnes: medium nam plurima turba 
Hunc habet, _—_— humerts extantem ſuſcipit altis. 


Virg. An. vt. 666. 


And firſt to him + ſurrounded by the reſt: 
Tow' ting his height, and ample was his breaſt, 
DR DEN. 


« If after all, this Society of Little MEN pro- 


To theſe the Sibyl thus her ſpeci addreſs'd: | 


* ceed as they | have begun to magnity themſelves, 


and leſſen men of higher ſtature, we have re- 
* ſolved to make a detachment, ſome evening or 


* other, that ſhall bring away their whole Club 


in a pair of panniers, and impriſon them in a 
* cupboard which we have fet apart for that uſe, 
until they have made a publick recantation. 


* LEONARD W ELSTED) whoſe tranſlation of Longinus 
firſt appeared in 1712. 
+ Muſeus. 
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« As for the little bully, Tim Tuck, if he pre- 
| © tends to be cholerick, we ſhall treat him Nike 
his friend little Dicky *, and hang him upon 
* a peg until he comes to himſelf. I have told 
* you our deſign, and let their little Machiavel 
prevent it if he can. 
This is Sir, the long and 1 ſhort of the 
s matter. I am ſenſible I ſhall ſtir up a neſt of 
waſps by it, but let them do their worſt, I 
think that we ſerve gur country by diſcourag- 
ing this little breed. and hindring it from com- 
ing into faſhion. If the fair ſex look upon 
us with an eye of favour, we ſhall make ſome 
attempts to lengthen out the human figure, 
and reſtore it to its ancient Procerity. In the 
mean time we hope old age has not inclined 
vou in favour of our antagoniſts; I do affure 
you Sir, we are all your high admirers, Gags 
* none morg than, 


81 R, Yours, &c .“ 


* Dick Diſtieh. See No 92. bed 2. The meaning 
is, he ſhall be dreſſed in black to make him . yet 
leſs, and hung up upon a i 

The late Dr. S. Johnſon, qualified to have been a mem- 
ber of this © Tal CLus,” ſet Oſborn aftride on a tree at 
a great height; and at another time he knocked down this 
bookſeller with one of his own folios. | 


+ This Paper, Ne 108, is not marked with a Hand, the 
ſignature of ADDISON's Papers ! in the GUARDIAN ; but it 
is re· printed by Mr. T. Tickell in his edition of Appi- 
sox's Works,“ 4to. vol. IV. p. 168. It is therefore 
aſcribed here to ADD 180N ; but the reader is left to judge 
for himſelf on the . of this authority. 
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. * ADDISON: 
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Pugnebat tunica ſed tamen all 1051 e | 
Ovid. Amor. 1 Eleg. v. 143. 


ver ſtill he ſtrove her naked Wes to hide. ; 


Have received matiy letters from perſons of 
all conditions in reference to my late diſ- 
courſe concerning the Tucxer*. Some of them 
are filled with reproaches and invectives. K 
lady who ſubſcribes herſelf Teraminta + bids 
me in a very pert manner mind my own affairs; 
and not pretend to meddle with their linen ; for 
that they do not dreſs for an old fellow, who 
cannot fee them without a pair of ſpectacles. 
Another who calls herſelf Bubnelia, vents her 
paſſion in ſcurrilous terms; an old Ninny-hams 
mer, a Dotard, a Nincompoop, is the beſt lan- 
guage ſhe can afford me. Florella indeed expoſ- 
tulates with me upon this ſubject, and only com- 
plains that ſhe is forced to return a pair of ſtays 
which were made in the extremity of the faſhion, 
that ſhe might not be Vogue: to N Peep. 


ing. 
* Ne 100. yt No 145, at fen. 25 
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But if on the one fide I have been uſed ill 
(the common fate of all reformers) I have on 
the other fide received great applauſe and ac- 
knowledgments for what I have done, in having 
put a ſeaſonable ftop to this unaccountable hu- 
mour of ſtripping, that was got among our Bri. 
tifh ladies. As | would much rather the world 
ſhould know what is ſaid to my praiſe, than to 
my diſadvantage, I ſhall ſuppreſs what has been 

written to me by thoſe who have reviled me on 
this occaſion, and only publiſh thoſe . which 
— my Freren 


Mr} IR, 

IAM to give you thanks in the name of 

© half a dozen ſuperannuated beauties, for your 
Paper of the 6th inſtant. We all of us paſs 
for women of fifty, and a man of your ſenſe 
* knows how many additional years are always 
© to be thrown into female computations of this 
nature. We are very ſenſible that ſeveral young 
* flirts about town had a deſign to call us out of 

the faſhionable world, and to leave us in the 
lurch by ſome of their late refinements. - Two 
or three of them have been heard to ſay, that 
* they would kill every old woman about town. 
In order to it, they began to throw off their 
clothes as faſt as they could, and have played 
all thoſe pranks which you have ſo ſeaſonably 
taken notice of. We were forced to uncover 
_ © after them, being unwilling to give out fo 
| © loan, and be 1 as veterans in the beau 
6 monde, 
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monde. Some of us 1 already caught our 
« deaths by it. For my own part, I have not 
« been without a cold ever ſince this fooliſh faſhion 
came up. I have followed it thus far with the 
hazard of my life; and how much farther I 
' © muſt go, nobody knows, it your Paper does 
not bring us relief. You may aſſure yourſelf 
« that all the antiquated necks about town are 
very much obliged to you. Whatever fires 
and flames are concealed in our boſoms (in 
which perhaps we vye with the youngeſt of 
the ſex) they are not ſufficient to preſerve us 
* againſt the wind and weather. In taking ſo 
many old women under your care, you have 
| © been a real GUARDIAN to us, and ſaved the 
life of many of your contemporaries. In ſhort, 
* we all of us beg leave to ſubſcribe ourſelves, 


£ Moſt venerable NxsTrox, 
s Your humble ſervants and ſiſters,* 


1am very well plegſed with this approbation 
of my good ſiſters. I muſt confeſs I have always 


looked on the TUCKER to be the Decus & Tu- 


tamen * the Ornament and Defence of the fe- 
male neck. My good old lady, the lady Liz- 
ard, condemned this faſhion from the beginning, 
and has obſerved to me, with ſome concern, that 
her ſex at the ſame time they are letting down 
their ſtays, are tucking up their petticoats, which 
grow ſhorter and ſhorter every day. The leg 


* The words milled on the larger ſilver * gold coins 
of this kingdom. ; 
M 3 - = 


* — — 
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giſcovers itſelf in proportion with the neck. But 


1 may poſſibly take another occaſion of handling 


this extremity, it being my deſign to keep a 


watchful eye over every part of the female % 

and to regulate them from head to foot. In the 
mean time I ſhall fill up my Paper with a letter 
which comes to me from another of my obliged | 
correſ pondents. : 


"6 Dear Go ARDEE, 


*T HIS comes to you from one of thoſe 


. Untuckered ladies whom you were ſo ſharp 
upon on Monday was ſennight “*. I think 


* myſelf mightily beholden to you for the re- 
« prehenfion you then gaye us. You muſt know 


41 am a famous Olive BEAUTY. But though 
© this complexion makes a very good face when 


© there are a couple of black (| arklivg eyes ſet in 


. makes but a very indifferent neck. Your 


fair women therefore thought of this faſhion to 
« inſult the Olives and the Brunettes. They 
know very well, that a neck of ivory does not 
make ſo fine a ſhow as one of alabaſter. It is 
« for this reaſon, Mr. Ironſide, that they are ſo 
«* liberal in their diſcoveries. We know very 
« well, that a woman of the whiteſt neck in the 
. world, 1s to you no more than a woman. of 


„ ſnow ; but Ovid, in Mr. Duke” 8 tranſlation of 


* Fee oo. - 
YT Sec IN? 100. Paragr. 2, and Parag 7 - 
him, 
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him, ſeems to look upon it with another . eye, 
when he talks of Corinna, and mentions : 


8 —her heaving breaſt, 
| Courting the Kio and ſueing to be preft. 


Women of my complexion ought to be more 
£ modeſt, ef; pecially fince our faces debar us from 
all artificial whitenings. Could you examine 
many of theſe ladies who preſent you with ſuch 
beautiful ſnowy cheſts, you would find they 
are not all of a piece. Good father NRSToR, 
do not let us alone until you have ſhortened 
« our necks, and reduced them t to their qncienF 
4 ſtandard. 1 am 


$ Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
OLIVIA.' 


I ſhall Have a juſt regard to Olivia's remon- 
ſtrance, though at the ſame time I cannot but 
obſerve that her modeſty ſeems to be e the 
| reſult of her complexion. Li 
HEY | 8 * * ' 
1 This Paper, Ne 109. is diſtinguiſhed by a Hand, and 
reprinted by Mr. Tickell, in his edition of ADD 10n' 8 


% Works,” Ato, vol. IV. p- 178, it 8 therefore eri 
to App ISOoN. 


** This day is publiſhed, Mr. Por z's Ode for Muß ic 
on St. Cecilia's Day. Printed for B. Lintot, at the Croſs- 
Keys in Fleet-ſtreet. Where may be had, Windfore 

Foreſt,” 2d Ed, Guan in 1 N* We” 
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** 


N' 110 Friday, July 17, 1715. 
By ADDISON. 


* — 09" „„ 


Non ego paucit 
Offendor maculic,. guas aut incuria ſudit 
Aal humana n cavit natura 


I will not quarrel with a ſlight miſtake, 
Such as our nature's > frailty may excule. 


3 
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Hor. Ars Poet. 351, 


Rosco oho. 


d H E candor which Hines ſhows i in the 
motto of my Paper, 1 is that which diſtin- 
Salbe a Critick from a Caviller. He declares 
that he is not offended with thoſe little faults | in 
a poetical compoſition, which may be imputed 
to inadvertency, or tothe imperfection of human 
nature. The truth of it is, there can be no more 
a perfect Work in the world, than a pe 
Man. To ſay of a celebrated piece that there 
are faults in it, is in effect to ſay no more, than 
that the author of it was a Man. For this rea- 
ſon I conſider every Critick that attacks an au- 
thor in high reputation, as the ſlave in the Ro- 
| man triumph, who was to call out to the con- 
=_— queror, “ Remember Sir, that you are a Man.“ 
] {peak this in relation to the * 5 75 


* y 
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which criticiſes the works of a great oak hls | 
very faults have more beauty in them than the 
moſt elaborate compoſitions of many more cor- 
rect writers. The remarks are very curious and 
Juſt, and introduced by a compliment to the 
Work of an author, who I am ſure would not 
care for being praiſed at the expence of another's 
reputation. I muſt therefore deſire my corre- 
ſpondent to excuſe me, if 1 do not publiſh ei- 
x oy the preface or concluſion of his letter, but 
only the critical part of it. 


«JN 
5 02 O⏑ A ⏑⏑ ⏑ »»»] ͤ—Rm; 
Þ — W N * * VV * ** 
Our tragedy writers have been notori- 


a ouſly defective in giving proper ſentiments to 
the perſons they introduce, Nothing is more 


common than to hear an heathen talking of 


1 angels and devils, the joys of heaven and the 
_ © pains of hell, according to the chriſtian ſyſtem. 

Lees Alexander diſcovers himſelf to be a Car- 
telſian in the firſt page of ien . 


—— The ſun's ſick too, 
_ Shortly he'll be an earth 


As Dryden's Cleomenes is acquainted with the 


Copernican hypotheſis two thoulang years before 
its invention. 


I am pleas'd with my own work; Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded his huge ball of earth and ſeas, 
Io give it the firſt 3 and ſee it roll 
; Along the vaſt ax ja 


I have 


1 
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« I have now Mr. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian be- 


fore me, in which 1 find frequent alluſions to 
ancient hiſtory, and the old mythology of the 

< heathen. It is not very natural to ſuppoſe a 
king of Portugal would be borrowing thoughts 
out of Ovid's Metamorphojſes when he talked 
even to thoſe of his own court; but to allude 


to theſe Roman fables when he talks to an 


* emperor of Barbary, ſeems very extraordinary. 


< But obſerve how he defires him out of the 


«© clafticks in the following lines: 


Why didſt not thou engage me man to man, 
And try the virtue of that Gorgon face 
To ſtare me into ſtatue ? | 


Almeyda at the ſame time is more book- 
© learned than Don Sebaſtian, She plays an Hy- 


dra upon the emperor that 1 1s full as 0 a8 
the Gorgon, | 


O that J had the frightful heads of Hydra, 
That one might bourgeon where another fell ! 
Still would I give thee work, ſtill, till, thou tyrant, 
And hiſs thee with the laſt —— | 


She afterwards, in allufion to Hercules, bids 


© him © lay down'the lion's ſkin, and take the 


« diſtaff;”” and in the following ſpeech utters 


© her paſſion ſtill more learnedly. 


No, were we join'd, even tho' it were in death, 
Our bodies burning i in one funeral pile, . 
The prodigy of Thebes wou d be renew'd, 

And my divided * Mould break from thine. 


© The 
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The emperor of Barbary ſhews himſelf ac- 

uainted with the Roman poets as well as ei- 

| 4 ther of his priſoners, and anſwers the n 
1 ſpeech i in the ſame claſſic ſtrain : 


Serpent, I will engender poiſon with thee ; ig 
Our offspring, like the ſeed of dragon's teeth, 
Shall iſſue arm'd, and fight themſelves to death. 


Ovid ſeems to have been Muley Molock's | 
favourite author, witneſs the lines that follow: 


She ſtill inexorable, ſtill i imperious 855 
And loud, as if like Bacchus born in handle 


I ſhall couelude my remarks on his part with 
that poetical complaint of his being in love, 
and Jeave my reader to conſider how prettily it 
would ſound in the month of an emperor o of 
Morocco; | 


The god of love onee more hes ſhot his fires 
Into my ſoul, and my whole heart reccives him. 


Muley Zeydan is as ingenious a man as his 
brother Muley Molock: as where he hints at 
* the ſtory of Caſtor and Pollux: 


: — May we ne'er meet? 
For like the twins of Leda, when I en 
He gallops down the ſkies —— 


As for the Mufti, we will ſuppoſe that he 
was bred up a ſcholar, and not only verſed in 
* the law of Mahomet, but acquainted with all 
kinds of polite learning. For this reaſon he 
68 nor a at al ſurpriſed when Dorax calls him a 
Plhaẽton 


1 
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PFPhaꝭᷣton in one place, and in another tells him 
he is like Archimedes. 
The Mufti afterwards mentions Vmenes, 
* Albornoz, and Cardinal Wolſey by name. The 
poet ſeems to think he may make every perſon, 
in his play know as much as himſelf, and 
© talk as well as he could have done on the ſame 
© occaſion. At leaſt I believe every reader will 
© agree with me, that the above-mentioned ſen- 
© timents, to which I might have added ſeveral 
others, would have been better ſuited to the 
court of Auguſtus, than that of Muley Molock. 
« I grant they are beautiful in themſelves, and 
much more ſo in that noble language, which 


was peculiar to this great poet. I only obſerve _ 


that they are improper for the perſons who 
make uſe of them. Dryden is indeed generally 
wrong in his ſentiments. Let any one read 
the dialogue between Octavia and Cleopatra, 
and he will be amazed to hear a Roman lady's 
* mouth filled with ſuch obſcene raillery. If 
the virtuous Octavia departs from her charac- 
© ter, the looſe Dolabella is no leſs inconſiſtent 
with himſelf, when all of a ſudden he drops 
the Pagan, and talks in the ſentiments of Re- 
2 vealed RELIGION, 


Heaven has but 
Our ſorrow for our ſins, and then delights 
- Te pardon erring man. Sweet mercy ſeems 
Its darling attribute, which limits juſtice ; 
As if there were degrees in infinite: 
And infinite would rather want perfection 
Than puniſh to extent 


OF might 
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I ] might ſhew ſeveral faults of the ſame na- 
ture in the celebrated Aurenge-Zebe. The 
« impropriety of thoughts in the ſpeeches of the 
great Mogul and his empreſs has been gene- 
rally cenſured. Take the ſentiments out of 
© the ſhining dreſs of words, and they would be 
too coarſe for a ſcene in Billingſgate. 
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Ne 111 32 July 18. e, 
By | A D D 15 8 O N. 


Hic aquie de Ms Tircood eee, we 
Dicat: 0 ſatis 2 fapio mihi; non ego curo 


" 04S 


es | Peer ſenſe, to tete my turn, in Ae 
And he's a raſcal who pretends to more : 


« Damme, whate er thoſe book learn'd-blockheads 
ſay, | 


Solon' 8 the veriak fool in all the play. 
Be | DRYDEN. 


Am very much concerned when I ſee young 
gentlemen. of fortune and quality ſo wholly 
let upon pleaſures and diverſions, that they neg- 


* This Paper, Ne 110, is diſtinguiſhed by a Hand, and 
re- printed by Mr. Tickell in his (dition of Abies $ 
ba n 40, vol. IV. p- 173: 


lect 
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| Ie all thoſe improvements in Wiſdom and 
| Knowledge which may make them eaſy to them- 
lelyes, and uſeful to the world. The greateſt 
of our Britiſh youth loſe; their figure, and 


* grow out of faſhion by that time they are ſive 
and twenty. As ſoon as the natural gaiety and 


amiableneſs of the young man wears off, they 
have nothing left to recommend them, but lie 
by the reſt of their lives among the lumber and 
refuſe of the ſpecies. It ſometimes happens in- 
| deed, that for want of applying themſelves in 
due time to the purſuits of Knowledge, they 
take up a book in their declining years, and grow 
very hopeful ſcholars by that time they are 
threeſcore. I muſt therefore earneſtly preſs my 
readers, who are in the flower of their youth, 
to labour at thoſe accompliſhments which tnay 


ſet off their perſons when their bloom is gone, 


and to lay in timely proviſions for manhood and 
old age. In ſhort, I would adviſe the youth of 
fifteen to be dreſſing up every day the man of 
fifty, or to conſider how to make himſelf vene- 


rable at threeſcore. 


Voung men, who are naturally ambitious, 
would do well to obſerve how. the greateſt men 


of antiquity made it their ambition, to excel all 


their contemporaries in Knowledge. Julius Cz- 
far and Alexander, the moſt celebrated inſtances 
of human greatneſs, took a particular care to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by their {kill in the Arts 


and Sciences. We have ſtill extant feveral re- 


mains of the former, which Juſtify the character 
| | h 
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given of him by t learned men of pia own age. 
As for the latter, it is a known ſaying of his, 
that he was more obliged to Ariſtotle who had 
« inſtructed him, than to Philip who had given 


_ 4 him life and empire.” There is a letter of his 


recorded by Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, which 

he wrote to Ariſtotle upon hearing that he had 

publiſhed thoſe lectures he had given him in pri- 

vate. This letter was written in the following 

words at a time when he was in the ban l 
his Perſian conqueſts. | 


« Alexander to Ariſtotle, greeting · 


vy O U have not done well to publiſh your . 


© books of Select Knowledge ; for what is there 
* now in which I can ſurpaſs others, if thoſe 
things which I have been inſtructed in are 
* communicated to every body? For my own : 
part I declare to you, I would rather excel 
* others in Knowledge than Power. Farewel. 


We ſee by this letter. that the n of conqueſt 
was but the ſecond ambition in Alexander's ſoul. 
Knowledge is indeed that which, next to VIn- 
rug, truly and effentially raiſes one man above 
another. It finiſhes one half of the human ſoul, 
It makes Being pleaſant to us, fills the mind 
with entertaining views, and adminiſters to it a. 
perpetual ſeries of gratifications. It gives caſe 7 
to ſolitude, and gracefulneſs to retirement. It 
fills a public ſtation with ſuitable abilities, and 
adds a luſtre to thoſe who are in pofſeſſion of 
them, . | Learn- 
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Learning, by which L mean all vſeful Know- 
ledge, whether ſpeculative or practical, is in 
popular and mixt governments the natural ſource 
of wealth and honour. If we look into moſt of 
the reigns from the Conqueſt, we ſhall find that 
the favourites of each reign have been thoſe who 


have raiſed themſelves. The greateſt men are 


generally the growth of that particular age in 
which they flouriſh “. A ſuperior capacity for 
buſineſs, and a more extenſive Knowledge, are 
the ſteps by which a new man often mounts to 
favour, and outſhines the reſt of his contem- 
poraries. But when men are actually born to 
titles, it is almoſt impoſſible that they ſhould 
fail of receiving an additional greatneſs, if they 
take care to accompliſh themſelves for it. 
The ftory of Solomon's choice does not only 


inſtruct us in that point of hiſtory, but fur- 


niſhes out a very fine moral to us, namely, that 
he who applies his heart to Wiſdom, does at the 


ſiame time take the moſt proper method of gain- 


ing long life, riches, and reputation, which 
are very often not only the rewards but the ef- 
fects of Wiſdom. 


As it 1s very ſuitable to my preſent ſubjekt, I 


\. | ſhall firſt of all quote this paſſage in the words 


of Sacred WIT, and afterwards mention an 


allegory, in which this whole paſſage is repre- 
ſented by a famous French poet: not queſtion- 
ing but it will be very pleaſing to ſuch of my 
readers as have a taſte of fine writing. 


_ * Surely this i is no diſcovery. K St 
| In 
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In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in 
« a dream by night: and God faid, Aſk what 


« | ſhall give-thee. And Solomon ſaid, Thou, 
e haſt ſhowed unto thy ſervant David my father | 


* great mercy, according as he walked before 


e thee in truth and in righteouſneſs, and in 
e uprightneſs of heart with Thee, and Thou haſt 
« kept for him this great kindneſs, that Thou 
„ haſt given him a ſon to fit on his throne, as 

&« it is at this day. And now, O Lord my God, 
thou haſt, made thy ſervant king inſtead of 


David my father: and I am but a little child; 


I know not how to go out or come in. Give 


« therefore thy ſervant an anderſtanding HEART © 


„ to judge thy people, that 1 may diſcern be- 
e tween good and bad: for who is able to judge 
*« this thy ſo = a people? And the 2 
e pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon had aſked this 
thing. And God faid unto him, becauſe thou 
*« haſt aſked this thing. and haſt not aſked for 
«+ thyſelf long life, neither haſt aſked riches for 
e thyſelf, nor haft aſked the life of thine ene« 
e mies, but haſt aſked for thyſelf UnDEr- 
„ STANDING to diſcern Judgement: Behold I 
have done according to thy words: Lo, I have 


given thee a wife and under/ianding HEART, 


*« ſo that there was none like thee before thee, 
neither after thee ſhall any ariſe like unto 


(e thee. And I have alſo given thee that which 
thou haſt not aſked, both riches and honour, 


« ſo that there ſhall not be any among the 
kings like unto. thee all thy days. And if 
Vor. II. * „ 


7 


4 f 
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thou witt walk i in my ways, to keep my ſta- 
« tutes and my commandments, as thy father 
% David did walk, then I will lengthen thy 


« days. And Solomon a and behold it was 
40 a Drean.— 


The French poet. has 8 this tory i in 
an allegory, of which he ſeems to have taken 
the hint from the fable of the three goddefles 
appearing to Paris, or rather from the viſion of 
Hercules, recorded by Xenophon, where Plea- 
fure and Virtue are repreſented as real perſons 
making their court to the hero with all their 
ſeveralcharms and allurements. Health, Wealth, 
Victory and Honour are introduced ſucceſſively 
in their proper emblems and characters, each of 
them ſpreading her temptations, and recom- 
mending herſelf to the young monarch's choice. 
Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo captivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives himſelf up to 
her. Upon which ſhe informs him, that thoſe 
who appeared before her were nothing elſe but 
| her equipage : and that ſince he had placed his 
heart upon Wiſdom ; Health, Wealth, Victory 

and Honour, ſhould always wait on her as her 
handmaids. 


„ 
3 This Paper N' 111, is Liflinguiſhed by a Han”, Ap- 


-DISON's ſignature in the GUARDIAN, and re-printed by 
Mr. Tickell, in his edition of Appisown's © Works,” 4t0. 
vol. IV. p. 177. See 1 he Publiſher to the Reader,” 
Ob Vol. l. 
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Ne 112. Monday, July 20, 1713. 
| By ADDISON. 


LP Hg 
S; pernit humum fugiente pennd. 


Hor. 2 Od. ili. 23 | 

Shins the baſe earth, and crowd below; 

And with à ſoaring wing ſtill mounts on high. 
CREECH: 


I E philoſophers of King Charles his reign 

were buſy in finding out the Art of FLy- 
"0+ The famous. Biſhop Wilkins“ was ſo 
confident of ſucceſs in it, that he ſays he does 
not queſtion but in the next age it will be as 
uſual to hear a man call for his wings when he 
is going a journey, as it is now to call for his 
boots. The humour fo prevaited among the 
virtuoſos of this reign, that they were actually 
making parties to go up to the moon together, 
- and were more put to it 4n their thoughts how 
to meet with accommodations by the way, than 
how to get thither, Every one knows the ſtory 


* John Wilkins, Biſhop of Cheſter. The book hoes 
| alluded to was publiſhed in 1638, under the title of A 


_ Diſcovery of a new world,“ &c. See Biogr, Brit, Art, 
_ Witkass, | 


N2 _ 
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of the great Ladys, who at the ſame time was 
building caſtles in the air for their reception +, 


I always leave ſuch trite quotations to my reader's 
private recollection. For which reafon alſo I 


 _ ſhall forbear extracting out of authors ſeveral 


. Inſtances of particular perſons who have arrived 
at ſome perfection in this Art, and exhibited | 
ſpecimens of it before multitudes of beholders. 
Inſtead of this I ſhall preſent my reader with 
the following letter from an Artiſt, who is now 
taken up with this Invention, and conceals his 
true name under that of DE&DALUS. 


Mr. Irons1DE, 


«KNOWING that you are a great encou- 
© rager of ingenuity, I think fit to acquaint you, 
that 1 have made a confiderable progreſs in the 
Art of FLying. I flutter about my room 
two or three hours in a morning, and when 
amy wings are on, can go above a hundred 
« yards at a hop, ſtep, and jump. I can fly already 
| © as well as a turkey-cock, and improve every 
day. If I proceed as I have begun, I intend 
© to give the world a proof of my proficiency in 


this Art. Upon the next public Vhankſgiving- 


Margaret Ducheſs of Neweaſtle. Sce BaAlTLARPD's 
«© Memoits of Britiſh Ladies; ” and * s © Cat. of 
Royal and Noble Authors. ? 

The Unucheſs of Newcaſtle objected to Biſhop Wil- 
kins, the want of Baiting-places in the way to his new 
world; the Biſhop expreſſed his ſurprize that this objec- 
tion ſhould be made by. a Lady who had been all her life 
employed 1 in building caſtles i in the air. A. 


« day 
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N day it is my deſign to fit aſtride the dragon 
upon Bow ſteeple, from whence, after the firſt 
* diſcharge of the Tower guns, I intend to mount 
into the air, fly over Fleet ſtreet, and pitch 
upon the May-pole in the Strand, From thence, 
* by a gradual deſcent, 1 ſhall make the beſt of 
my way for St. James's Park, and light upon 
the ground near Roſamond's Pond, This I 
doubt not will convince the world that I am 
no pretender ; but before I ſet out, I ſhall de- 
* fire to have a patent for making of wings, and 
that none ſhall preſume to fly, under pain of 
death, with wings of any other man's making. 
« T intend to work for the court myſelf, and 
„will have j journeymen under me to furniſh the 
« reſt of the nation. I likewiſe deſire, that I 
may have the ſole teaching of perſons of qua- 
* lity, in which I ſhall ſpare neither time nor 
« pains until I have made them as expert as my- 
« ſelf. I will fly with the women upon my back 
for the firſt fortnight. 1 ſhall appear at the 
next maſquerade drefſed up in my feathers 
and plumage like an Indian Prince, that the 
quality may ſee how pretty they will look 
in their travelling habits. You know Sir. 
* there is an unaccountable prejudice to projec- 
tors of all kinds, for which reaſon when J talk 


_ © * of praQtiſing to fly, filly people think me an 
cov for my pains; but, Sir, you know better 
things. I need not enumerate to you the be- 
© nefits which will acerue to the public from this 

. invention: a Low the roads of England will 


* | be 


— 
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* be ſaved when we travel through theſe new 
$ high-ways, and how all family accounts will 
© be leflened in the article of coaches and horſes. 
* I need not mention poſt and packet-boats, with 
many other conveniencies of life, which will 
ebe ſupplied this way. In ſhort Sir, when 
* mankind are in poſſeſſion of this Art, they will 
© be able to do more buſineſs in threeſcore and 
© ten years, than they could do in a thouſand 
by the methods now in uſe*. I therefore 
| © recommend myſelf and art to your patronage, 
6 and! am your moſt humble ſervant, 

| « DzDALUs.' 


how fully conſidered the project of theſe our 
modern Dædaliſts, and am retolved ſo far to diſ- 
courage it, as to prevent any perſon from flying 
in my time. It would fill the world with in- 
numerable immoralitics, and give ſuch occaſions 
for intrigues as people cannot meet with who 
have nothing but legs to carry them. You 
ſhould have a couple of lovers make a midnight 
aſſignation upon the top of the monument, and 
ſee the cupola of St. Paul's covered with both 
ſexes like the outſide of a pidgeon houſe. No- 
thing would be more frequent than to ſee a beau 
flying in at a e or a gallant giving 
chaſe to his miſtreſs, like a hawk after a lark. 
There would be no walking in a ſhady wood 


* The dates of human life, at the preſent time, and the 
antediluvian ages. We lfave got on a little bv poſt-chaiſes. 
Mr. Leonard Brown ſpent / 700. per ann. in them, 225 
muſt haye done buſineſs 1 in R A. 


with- 
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6% 
- 


without ſpringing a covey of Toaſts. The poor 


huſband could not dream what was doing over 
his head. If he were jealous. indeed he might 
clip his wife's wings, but what would this avail 


| when there are flocks of whore-maſters perpe- 


tually hovering over his houſe? What concern 
would the father of a family be 1n all the time 
his daughter was upon the wing? Every heit- 
els mult have an old woman flying at her heels. 
In ſhort, the whole air would be full of this 


kind of Giier®, as the French * 1 


allow, with my correſpondent, that there would 
be much more buſineſs done than there is at 


preſent. However, ſhould be apply for ſuch a 


patent as he ſpeaks of, I queſtion not but there 
would be more petitions out of the City againſt 
it, than ever yet appeared againſt any other mo- 


| nopoly whatſoever. Every tradeſman that can- | 


not keep his wife a coach could keep her a pair 
of wings, and there is no doubt but ſhe would 
be every morning and nn taking the air 
with them. 

L have here only confidered the ill conſequen- 
ces of this invention in the influence it would 
have on Love- affairs. 1 have many more objec- 


tions to make on other accounts; but theſe 1 


ſhall defer publiſhing v until I ſee cy friend aftride 


the dragon. - + 


* Gibzer ſi gnifies no more ons Flying-Game. 1 


+ This Paper, Ne 122, is diftinguiſhed by a Hand, 


ADDpisoN's ſignature in the GuaRDIaN, and re-printed 


by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edit. of ADD 1$0N's © „Works,“ | 


4to. vol. 1 p- 180. 471 
| 4 | Ne 113. 
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vp Annie 
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5 — 4mphora cepit 
Inftitui ; currente rotd, cur urceus exit? 
| Hor. Ars Poet. yer. 21. 
When you henin with ſo much pomp and ſhow, 
Why is the e end ſo little and fo low! 55 

| Roscommos, 


Laſt night received a letter from an honeſt 

citizen, who it ſeems is in his Honey moon. 
It is written by a plain man on a plain ſubject, 
bot has an air of good ſenſe and natural honeſty 
in it, which may perhaps pleaſe the public as 
much as myſelf, I ſhall not therefore ſcruple 
the giving it a place in my Paper, which is de- 
figned for common uſe, and for the benefit of the 
poor as well as rich. 


« Good Mr. InonsipE, Cheapſide. July 18, 


©] Have lately married a very pretty body, 
who being ſomething younger and richer than 


6 myſelf, I was adviſed to go a wooing to her 


* in a finer {nit of clothes than ever I wore in 
t my life; for I love to dreſs plain, and ſvita- 
«* ble to a man of my rauk. However, | gained 
{ hes heart by it. Upon the 1 day | put 
| 6 * myſelf, | 
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$ myſelf, according to cuſtom, in another ſuit 
fire- new, with filver buttons to it. I am ſo 
bout of countenance among my neighbours upon 
being ſo fine, that I heartily wiſh my clothes 
well worn out. I fancy every. body obſerves 
me as I walk the ſtreet, and long to be in my 
old plain geer again. Belides forſooth, they 
have put me in a filk night-gown and a gaudy 
* fool's cap. and make me now and then ſtand 
in the window with it. I am aſhamed to be 
* dandled thus, and cannot look in the glaſs 
without bluſhing to ſee myſelt turned into ſuch 
a pretty little maſter. They tell me I muſt 
appear in my wedding-ſuit for the firſt month 
* at leaſt; after which I am reſolved to come 
again to my every day's clothes, for at preſent 
every day is Sunday with me. Now in my 
mind Mr. IrovnsIrE, this is the wrongeſt 
way of proceeding in the world. When a 
man's perſon is new and unaccuſtomed to a 
* young, body, he does not want any thing elfe 
to ſet him off. The novelty of the lover has 
more charms than a wedding-ſuit. I ſhould 
think therefore, that a man ſhould keep his 
* finery for the latter ſeaſons of Marriage, and 
not begin to dreſs until the Honey moon is 
over *. I have obſerved at a Lord-Mayor's feaſt 
that the ſweet-meats do not make their ap- 
# pearance until people are cloyed with beef and 
$ mutton, and begin to loſe their ſtomachs. But 
8 Inſtead of this, we ſerve up delicacies to our 


* But whg will dreh at laſt? A. 


+ guelts, - 
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6 gueſis, when their appetites are keen, and 
© coarſe diet when their bellies are full. As bad 
; as I hate my fily er-buttoned coat and filk night- 
+ gown, I am afraid of leaving them off, not 
knowing whether my wife would not repent 
of her Marriage when ſhe fees what a plain man 
© the has to her huſband. Pray Mr. Isons1Ds, 
« write fomething to prepare her for it, and let 
me know whether you think he can ever love 
me in a hair button. ER 


J am, &c. 


P. S. I forgot to tell you of my white gloves, 
« which they ſay boo, I muſt wear all the firſt 
month. 


My correſpondent 8 obſervations are very juſt, 
and may be ufeful in low life; but to turn them 
to the advantage of people in higher ſtations, I 
ſhall raiſe the moral, and obſerve ſomething 
parallel to the Wooing and Wedding: ſuit, in 
the behaviour of perſons of figure. After long 
experience in the world, and reflections upon 
mankind, I find ene particular occaſion of un- 
happy Marriages, which though very common, 
15 not very much attended to. What I mean 18 
this. Every man 1n the time of courtſhip, and 
in the firſt entrance of Marriage, puts on a be- 
haviour like my correſpondent J holiday ſuit, 
which is to laſt no longer than until he is ſettled 
in the poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs. He reſigus his 
inclinations and underſtanding to her humour 
and opinion. He neither loves nor hates, nor 


talks 
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talks ror thinks, in contradiction to her. He 
is controlled by a nod, mortified by a frown, and 
tranſported by a ſmile. ' The poor young lady 
falls in love with this ſupple creature, and ex- 
pects of him the ſame behaviour for life. In a 
little time ſhe finds that he has a will of his 
own, that he pretends to diſlike what ſhe ap- 
proves, and that inſtead of treating her like a 
goddeſs, he uſes her like a woman. What ſtill 
makes the misfortune worſe, we find the moſt 
ab ject flatterers degenerate into the greateſt ty- 
rants. This naturally fills the ſpouſe with ſul- 
lenneſs and diſcontent, ſpleen and vapour, which, 
with a little diſcreet management, make a very 
comfortable Marriage. I very much approve of 
my friend Tom 'Truzlove in this particular. 
Tom made love to a woman of ſenſe, and always. 
treated her as ſuch during the whole time of 
courtſhip. His natural temper and good breed= _ 
ing hindered him from doing any thing diſ- 
agreeable," as his ſincerity and frankneſs of be- 
haviour made him converſe with her, before 
Marriage, in the ſame manner he intended to 
continue to do afterwards. Tom would often 
tell her, Madam, you ſee what a ſort of man I 
am. If you will take me with all my faults 
about me, I promiſe to mend rather than grow 
worſe, I remember Tom was once hinting his 
diſlike of ſome little trifle his miſtreſs had ſaid 
or done. Upon which ſhe aſked him, how he 
would talk to her after Marriage, if he talked at 
this rate before? No, Madam, ſays Form, I 


mention 
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mention this now becauſe you are at your own 
diſpoſal ; were you at mine I ſhould be too gene- 
rous to do it. In ſhort, Tom ſucceeded, and 
has ever fince been better than his word. The 
lady has been diſappointed on the right fide, and 
has found nothing more diſagreeable in the Huſ- 
band than ſhe diſcovered in the Lover “. 
8 0 8 


_—_— * 
I * * r 9 * 
; 1 — 4 . * * 
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By ADDISON. 


Ades. accipite, & ceris opus infundite : 
Fuci recuſant, apibus conditio placet. 
Phædr. 3 Fab xiii. 9. 


Take the hives, and empty your work into the 

© combs; 
c The drones refuſe, wy bees accept the pro- 
« poſal,” | 


L 1 THINK mytelf obliged to acquaint the | 
public that the Lion's Head, ve which 1 

advertiſed them about a fortnight ago 7, is now 

erected at Button' 8 coffee-houſe in Nack. Street, 


* See Ne 147 paragr. 2. Frank Forefi ghe. | | 
+ This Paper N* 113, is diſtinguiſhed by ee 
fignature i in the GUARDIAN, a Hind; and it is likewiſe 
reprinted by Mr. Tickell, in his edition of AppisoNn's + 

% Works,” yto, vol. IV. p. 182 | 
{ See N? 98, and: note n. | 
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Covent-Garden, where it opens its mouth at ali 
hours for the reception of ſuch intelligence as 
ſhall be thrown into it. It is reckoned an ex- 
cellent piece of workmanſhip, and was deſigned 
by a great hand in imitation of the antique 
Agyptian Lion, the face of it being com- 
ounded out of that of a hon and a wizzard. 
| The features are ſtrong and well furrowed. The 
whiſkers are admired by all that have ſeen them. 
It is planted on the weſtern ſide of the coffee- 
houſe, holding its paws under the chin upon a 
box, which contains every thing that he ſwal- 
lows. He is indeed a proper emblem. of know- 
ledge and action, being all head and paws. 
I need not acquaint my readers, that my 
Lion, like a moth “*, or bookworm, feeds u 
nothing but paper, and ſhall only beg of them 
to diet him with vcholſome and ſubſtantial food. 
1 muſt therefore defire that they will not gorge 
him either with nonſenſe or obſcenity; and 
muſt likewiſe inſiſt, that his mouth be not de- 
filed with ſcandal, for I would not make uſe 
of him to revile the human ſpecies, and ſaty- 
rize thoſe who are his betters. I ſhall not ſuffer 
him to worry any man's reputation, nor indeed 
fall on any perſon whatſoever, ſuch only ex- 
cepted as diſgrace the name of this generous ani- 
mal, and under the title of Lions contrive the 
ruin of their fellow- ſubjects. 1 muſt defire like- 
wiſe, that intriguers will not make a pimp of 


* Moths don't feed upon paper. A. 


ay 
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my Lion, and by his means convey theirthoughts 
to one another. Thoſe who are read in the 
© hiſtory of the popes, obſerve that the Leos have 
been the. beſt, and the Innocents the worſt of 
that ſpecies, and L hope that I ſhall not be thought 
to derogate from my Lion s character, by repre- 

ſenting him as ſuch a peaceable an 
well-deſigning beaſt. D | 
I mtend. to publiſh once every. week te the 
& roarings of the Lion,” and hope to make him 
roar ſo loud as to be heard over all the Britiſh 

nation. 

If my correſpondents will do hae parts in 
prompting him, and ſupplying him with ſuit- 
able proviſion, I queſtion not but the Lion's 
1 5 will be reckoned the beſt head in Eng- 
land | | 
There is a notion generally e in the 
world, that a Lion is a dangerous creature to 
all women who are not virgins: which may 
have g given occaſion to a fooliſh report, that my 
Lion's jaws are ſo contrived, as to ſnap the 
hands of any of the female fox. who are not thus 
qualified to approach i it with ſafety. I ſhall not 
ſpend much time in expoſing the falſity of this 
report, which I believe will not weigh any thing 
with women of ſenſe, I ſhall only ſay, that 
there is not one of the ſex in all the aac 
hood of Covent Garden, who may not put her 
hand in his mouth with the ſame ſecurity as if 
the were a veltal. However, that the ladies 
may not be. deterred from correſponding with 
me 
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me by this method, I muſt acquaint them that 
the coffee · man has a little daughter 'of about 
four years old who has been virtuouſly educated, 
and will lend her hand upon this occalion to wy 
lady that ſhall defire it of her. | 
In the mean time I muſt further acquaint my N 
für readers, that I have thoughts of making a 
further proviſion for them at my ingenious friend 


Mr. Motteux's: or at Corticelli's, or ſome other 


place frequented by the wits and beauties of the 
| ſex. As I have here a Lion's head for the men, 
I ſhall there eret an Unicorn's head “ for the 
| _ and will ſo contrive it, that they may 
put in their intelligence at the top of the horn, 
Which ſhall convey it into a little receptacle at 
the bottom prepared for that purpoſe. Out of 
theſe two magazines I ſhall ſupply the town 
from time to time with what may tend to their 
_ edification, and at the ſame time carry on an 
epiſtolary correſpondence between the two 
Heads, not a little beneficial both to the pub- 


lic and to myſelf. As both theſe mouſters will 


be very inſatiable, and devour great quantities 
of paper, there will no ſmall uf redound from 
them to that manufacture in particular. 
The following letter having been left with 
the keeper of the Lion, with a requeſt from the 
writer that it may be the firſt morſel which is 
put into his mouth, 1 ſhall communicate it to 
the public as it came to my hand, without exa- 
mining whether it be proper nouriſhment, as 1 
intend to do for the future. 


— Ne 120, ad initium. 


< Mr. 
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| * YOUR predeceſſor, the SPECTATOR, endea- - 
* voured, but in vain, to improve the charms 
of the fair ſex, by expoſing their dreſs when- 
* ever it launched into extremities. Among the 
* reſt the great petticoat came under his couſi- 
© deration, but in contradiction to whatever he 
has ſaid, they ſtill reſolutely perſiſt in this 
* faſhion. The form of their bottom is not, I 
© confeſs, altogether the ſame; for whereas be- 
fore it was of an orbicular make, they now 
look as if they were preſſed, fo that they ſeem 
© to deny acceſs to any part but the middle 
Many are the inconveniencies that accrue to 
her majeſty's loving ſubjects from the ſaid pet- 
* ticoats, as hurting mens ſhins, ſweeping down 
the wares. of induſtrious females in the ſtreets, 
&c. I ſaw a young lady fall down the other 
day; and believe me, Sir, ſhe very much re- 
ſembled an overturned bell without a clapper. 
Many other diſaſters I could tell you of, that 
© befall themſelves, as well as others, by meaus 
b of this unwieldy garment. I wiſh Mr. Guar- 
"i TINS; vou would join with me in ſhowing 
© your dillike of ſuch a monſtrous faſhion, and 
5 © hope when the Ladies ſee it is the opinion of 
 * two of the wiſeſt men in England, they will 
be convinced of their folly. 1 am, Sir, 
88 © Your daily reader and admirer, 
„ Ton PTAIX.“ 


ns This Paper, N® 114. is marked with a Hand, Apbi- 
$0N's ſignature in the GuaRDIAN; and reprinted in Mr. 
Tickell's edit. of ADD1SON' 85 Works,” 410. vol. IV. p. 19 
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. Ingenium par materiæ— uv. Sat. i. 151, 
A genius equal to the ſubject. _ 


F 
2 


W HEN I read rules of Criticiſm I imme- 

VV diately inquire after the works of the 
author who haz written them, and by that 
means diſcover what it is he likes in a compoſi- 
tion; for there is no queſtion but every man 
aims at leaſt at what he thinks beautiful in others. 
If 1 find by his own manner of writing that he 
is heavy and taſteleſs, I throw afide his Criti- 

ciſms with a ſecret indignation, to ſee a man 
without genius or politeneſs diftating to the 
world on ſubjects which 1 find are above his 


. Fg | | 
If the Critick has publiſhed nothing but rules 
and obſervations in Criticiſm, I then conſider 
whether there be a propriety and elegance in his 
thoughts and words, elearneſs and delicacy in 


* 8 1 


his remarks, wit and good-hreeding in his rail» 
lery; but if in the place of all theſe, I find no- 
thing but dogmatical ſtupidity, I muſt beg ſuch 
A writer's pardon if I have no manger of. defer- 

| OE ence 
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ence for his judgment, and refuſe to conform 
myſelf to his taſte. 


wv 


So Macer and Mundungus Fa the: times, 


And write in rugged proſe the ſofter rules of rhimes, 


Well do they play the careful Critick's part, 
Inſtructing doubly by their matchleſs art: 

Rules for good verſe they firſt with pains indite, 

Then ſhew us what are bad, by what they write. 


Mr. CoNncREVE to Sir R. TEMPLE. 


The greateſt Criticks among the-ancients are 
thoſe who have the moſt excelled in all other 


kinds of compoſition, and have ſhown the height 


of good writing even in the e which they 
| have given for it. = 


Among the moderns Ikew.iſe no Critic has | 


ever pleaſed, or been looked upon as authentick, 


who did not ſhew by his practice that he was a 
maſter of the theory. I have now one before 
me, who, after having given many proofs of his 
performances both in poetry and proſe, obliged 
the world with feveral critical works. The au- 
thor J mean is STRADA. His ProLvsIon * on 


the ſtyle of the moſt famous among the ancient 
Latin poets who are extant, and have written 


in epick verſe, is one of the moſt. entertaining, | 
as well as the moſt juſt pieces of Criticiſm that 
I have ever read. I thall make the mw of it 
the {ubje& of this day's Paper, | 


* Sab 60 © Prot. Arad. Lib. II. pro Pull. V. 8 
No 119. Ne fa, and Mom ibidem. | | 
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It is commonly known that pope Leo th 
tenth was a great patron of learning, and uſe 
to be preſent at the performances, converſations, 
and diſputes of all the moſt polite writers of his 
time. Epo this bottom STR ADA founds the fol- 
lowing narrative. When this pope was at his 
Villa, that ſtood upon an eminence on the banks 
of the Tiber, the poets contrived the following 
pageant'or machine for his entertainment. They 
made a huge floating mountain, that was ſplit 


* * 


at the top in imitation of Parnaſſus. There 
were ſeveral marks on it that diſtinguiſhed it 
for the habitation of heroick poetz. Df all the 
muſes Calliope only made her appearance. It 
was covered up and down with groves of laurel. 
Pegaſus appeared hanging off the fide of a rock, 
with a fountain running from his heel. This 
floating Parnaſſus fell down the river to the 
ſound of trumpets, and in a kind of epick mea- 
ſure, for it was rowed forward by ſix huge 
wheels, three on each fide, that by their con- 
ſtant motion carried on the machine, until it 
arrived before the pope's Ville”: 5 ot; 4 
The repreſentatives of the ancient poets were 
diſpoſed in ſtations ſuitable. to their reſpective 
characters. STAT1Vs was poſted on the higheſt of 
the two ſummits, which was faſhioned on the 
form of a precipice, and hung over the reſt ot 
the mountain in a dreadful manner, fo that peo- 
ple regarded him with the ſame terror and euri- 
oſity as they look upon a daring rope-dancer 
whom they expect to fall every moment. | 
| 2 .: CLAUDIAN 


& Af 
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CLavunian was ſeated on the other ſummit, 
which was lower, and at the ſame time more 
{ſmooth and even than the former. It was ob- 
ſerved likewiſe to be more barren, and to pro- 
duce, on ſome ſpots of it, plants that are un- 
known to Italy, and ſuch as the gardeners call 
Exotics. „ op 
Luck ius was very bufy about the roots of 
the mountains, being wholly 'intent upon the 
motion and management of the machine which 
was under his conduct, and was indeed of his 
invention. He was ſometimes ſo engaged among 
the wheels, and covered with machinery, that 
not above half the poet appeared to the ſpecta- 
tors, though at other times, by the working of 
the engines, he was raiſed up, and became as 
conſpicuous as any of the brotherhood. 
Oui did not ſettle in any particular place, but 
ranged over all Parnaſſus with great nimblenefs 
and activity. But as he did not much care for 
the toil and pains that were requiſite to climb 
the upper part of the hill, he was generally ro- 
ving about the bottom of it. 5 A 


But there was none who was placed in a more 
eminent ſtation, aud had a greater proſpect un- 
der him than Lucan. He vaulted upon Pegaſus 
with all the heat and intrepidity of youth, and 
ſeemed defirous of mounting into the clouds upon 

the back of him. But as the hinder feet of the 
horſe ſtuck to the mountain while the body 
| reared up in the air, the poet with great diffi- 
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| culty kept himſelf from liding off his back, in- 


ſomuch that the people often gave him for gone, : 


and cryed out, every now and then, that he 
was tumbling. 

ViRGIL, with great modeſty i in his 1 was 
ſeated by Calliope, in the midſt of a plantation 
of laurels which grew thick about him, and al- 

moſt covered him with their ſhade. He would 
not perhaps have been ſeen in this retirement, 
but that is was impaſſible to look ypon Calliope 
without ſeeing Virgil at the fame time. 

This poetical maſquerade was no ſooner arrived 
before the pope's Villa, but they received au in- 
vitation to land, which they did accordingly. 
The hall prepared for their reception was filled 
with an audience of the greateſt eminence for 

quality and politeneſs. - The poets took their 
places, and repeated each of them a poem writ= 
ten in the ſtyle and ſpirit of thoſe immortal au- 
thors whom they repreſented. The ſubje& of 
theſe ſeyeral poems, with the et paſſed 
upon each of them, may be an agreeable enter - 
| tainment far another ay. 8 1 = 


* This Paper, Ne 115. is difiinguiſhed by An $ 
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Hor. 1 Sat. x. 14. 


A jeſt in ſcorn points out, and hits the thing 
More home, than the moroſeſt ſatire's wins aff 


HER E are many little enormities in the 
world, which our Preachers would be very 
140 to ſee removed; but at the ſame time dare 


not meddle with them; for fear of betraying the 


dignity of the Pulpit. Should they recommend 


the Tuckkn in a pathetick diſcourſe, their au- 
diences would be apt to laugh out. I knew a 


pariſh, where the top· woman of it uſed always 


to appear with a patch upon ſome part. of her 


forehead. The good man of the place preached, 3 


at it with great zeal for almoſt a twelvemouth ; 


but inſtead of fetching out the ſpot which he 
perpetually aimed at, he only got the name of 
Parſon PAren for his pains.” Another is to this 
day, called by the name of Doctor TorxNoT, for. 
reaſons of the ſame nature. - I remember the 
Clergy during the time of Cromwell's uſurpa- 


tion were very much taken up in eee 


the female world, and Towing the vanity o 
Wes 
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thoſe outward ornaments in which the ſex ſo 
much delights. I have heard a whole ſermon 
againſt a white · waſh, and have known a coloured 
ribbon made the mark of the unconverted. Ihe 
Clergy of the preſent age are not tranſported 


with theſe indiſcreet fervours, as knowing that 


it is hard for a reformer to avoid ridicule, when 
he is ſevere upon ſubjects which are rather apt 
to produce mirth than ſeriouſneſs. For this rea- 
ſon 1 look upon myſelf to be of great uſe to 
theſe good men. While they are employed in 
extirpating mortal ſius, and crimes of a higher 
nature, I ſhould be glad to rally the world out 
of indecencies and vetnal tranſgreſſions. While 
the Doctor 1s curing diſtempers that have the ap- 
pearance of danger or death in them, the Merrys 
Andrew has his ent enen for the e ors 
e tooth - ach. 1 
Thus much 1 thought fit to a before 
1 reſume the ſubje& which I have already hand- 
led, I mean the Naked Bosoms of our Britiſh las 
dies. 1 hope they will not take it ill of me, 
if } {till beg,that they will be covered. 1 fhall 
here preſent them with a letter on that particu? 
lar, as it was yeſterday conveyed to me through 
the Lion's mouth. It comes from a quaker, aud 
is as 5 follows ; 1 FEE FL, 


C NEesToR lonsIDE,. 


8 To UR friends like thee. We rejoice to find 
thou beginneft to have a glimmering of the light 
Lin thee. We ſhalt pray for, thee, that thou 

O 4 | 8 mapeſt 


E: 
&S 
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$ mayeſt be more and more enlightened. Thou 
« giveſt goed advice to the women of this world 
© to clothe themſelves like unto our friends, and 
* not to expoſe their fleſhly temptations, for it is 
* againſt the record. The Lion is a good Lion; 
© he roareth loud, and is heard a great way, even 
unto the fink of Babylon; for the ſcarlet whore 
is governed by the voice of thy Lion. Look 
ton his order. 5 
Rome, July 8. 1713. . placard i is pub- 
4 liſhed here, forbidding women of whatſoever 
" Wt. rh to go with aked BREASTS; and the 
rieſts are ordered not to admit the tranſ- 


60 6 Rreller of this law to confeſſion, nor to com- 


* munion, neither are they to enter the cathe- 
% drals, under ſevere penalties.” _ 
+ Thele lines are faithfully copied from the 
6 « nightly paper, with this title written over it, 
+ The Evening Poſt, from Saturday July the 
% eighteenth, to Felday July the twenty- 
«het “ 
| 08 INN thy Lion is obeyed at this diſtance, 
ve hope the fooliſh women + in thy own coun- 
« try will liſten to thy admonitions. - Otherwiſe 
e thou are defired to make him ſtill roar till all 
| © the beaſts of the foreſt ſhall tremb'e. 'I muſt 
' © ypain repeat unto thee, friend Neſtor, the 
whole brotherhood have great hopes of thee, 
and expect to ſee thee lo inſpired with the 


* bas Ne 134. HEY paragr. and Ne 140, ad finem. 
+ The fooliſheſt women are not the ä to liſten to 
wile OUT.” "he; 


* 
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light, as thou mayeſt ſpeedily become s dee at 
« preacher of the word, I wiſh it heartily, 


« Thine, in every thing that is praiſe-worthy, 


Tom's Coffee-houſe, In ene, Spe 
the 234 day of the month called July, | | 6 Tom TREMBLE. 


lr happens very odly that the pope and I 
ſhould have the fame thoughts Aus about the 
ſame time. My enemies will be apt to ſay, that 
we hold a correſpondence together, and act by 
concert in this matter. Let that be as it will 

I ſhall pot be aſhamed to Join with his holineſs 
in thoſe patticulars which are indifferent between 
us, eſpecially when it is for the reformation of 
the finer half of mankind. We are both of us 
about the ſame age, and conſider this faſhion, in 
the ſame view. I hope that it will not be able 
to reſiſt his Bull“ and my Lion. I am only afraid 
that our ladies will take occaſion from hence. to 
ſhow their zeal for the proteſtant religion, and 
| . to expoſe their Naked BosoMs only in op- 

tion to . „ e 
a . Gals a er co ns 
* A foreigner complaining how dear things were in 
England, one of our young travellers replied; © II N a rice 


i chere que votre TAUREAU der.“ I think a ducat is paid 
for a fight of it, A. | 


| + This Paper, Ne 116, is diſtinguiſhed by App1on's 


ſignature in the GoarDian,. a Hand; and re-printed by 
Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of Appisox's Works,” 
to, vol. IV. P. 190. 3 VE Et 
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| Cura FI Dis 7 ; | Ovid. Met. vin. 724 
The good are Heaven's > Pele care. | 


| 8 over the late edition of Monſieur 
Bol Lx Au's works, I was very much pleaſed 
with the article which he has added to his notes 
on the tranſlation of Longinus. He there tells 
us, that the SUBLIME in 2 riſes either from 
the nobleneſs of the thought, the magnificence 
of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn 
of the phraſe, and that the Per feet SUBLIME ariſes 
from all theſe three in conjunction together. He 
produces an inſtance of this Perfect SUBLIME in 
four verſes from the ATHAL1a of Monfieur Ra- 
idr. When Abner, one of the chief officers 
of the court, repreſents to'Joad the high-prſicſt, 
that the queen was incenſed againſt. him, the 
| W not in the leaſt were at bs News, 
returns this anſweer. 


Cielui qui met un frein d la fureur des flats, 

- | Sgait auſſ des mechans arriter les complots. 
Soumis avec reſpett 2 ſa-volonte famte, - | | 
Je crains Dieu, cher Ns & rai. point” 4 autre 


crainte. 
46 He 
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He who ruleth the raging of the Ga knows 
4 + alſo how to check the deſigns of the ungodly. . 
„ ſubmit myſelf with reverence to his holy 
66; Will. 0 Abner, I fear my God, and I fear 
„none but him.“ Such a thought gives no 
leſs a Sublimity to human nature, than it does 
to good writing. This Religious FE An, when 
it is produced by juſt apprehenſions of a Dovine 
PowER, naturally overlooks all human greatneſs 
that ſtands in competition” with it, and extin- 
guiſhes every other terror that can ſettle itſelf in 
the heart of man; it leflens and contracts the 
figure of the moſt exalted perſon; it diſarms 
the tyrant: and executioner ; and repreſents * | 
our minds the moſt enraged and the moſt 
erful as altogether harmleſs and impotent. 
There is no true Fortitude which is not found- 
ed upon this FAR, as there is no other princi- 
ple of ſo ſettled and fixed a nature. Courage 
that grows from conſtitution very often forſakes 
a man when he has occaſion for it; and when 
it is only a kind of inſtinct in the foul, breaks 
out on all occaſions without judgement, or diſ- 
eretion. That Courage which proceeds from 
the ee our duty, and from the Fear of of- 
lending Hix that made us, acts always in 
uniform manner, and according to the diQtates 
of right reaſon. 8 

What can the man Frar, who: His cre) in 
all his actions to pleaſe a BEING that is Omnipo- 
tent? A BxING whois able to crufh all his ad- 
verſaries? A BxiNG that can divert any miſ- 

%s fortune 
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fortune from befalling him, or turn any ſuch 
misfortune to his advantage? The perſon who 


lives with this conſtant and habitual regard to 
the Great SUPERINTENDANT' of the world, is 


Indeed fure that no real evil can come into his lot. 


Bleflings may appear under the ſhape of pains, 
loſſes, and diſappointments ; ; but let him have 
patience, and he will fee them in their proper 
figures. Dangers may threaten him, but he 


may reſt ſatis ed that they will either not reach 


bim; or that, if they do, they will be the in- 
f Nruments of good ta him. In fhort, he may 
look upon all croſſes and accidents, ſufferings, 
and afflictions, as means which are made uſe of 
ta bring him to happineſs. This is even the 
worſt of that man's condition whoſe mind is 
poſſeſſed with the Habitual FR AR of which lam 
now ſpeaking. But it very often happens, that 
thoſe which appear evils in our own eyes, ap- 
pear alſo as ſuch to Hi who has human nature 
under his care; in which cafe they are certainly 
averted from the perſon. wha has by this virtue 
made himſelf an object of Divine Favour. Hit- 
tories are full of inſtances of this nature, where 
men of virtue have had extraordinary eſcapes 
out of fuch dangers as have incloſed thee,” and 
| which have ſeemed inevitable. 5 
There is no example of this kind in n 


| hiſtory which more pleafes me, than that which 


is recorded in the life of Timoleon. This ex- 
traordinary man was famous for referring 3 all bis 
e to PROVIDENCE. Cornelia Neyos ac- 
3121 quaints 


22 
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quaints us that he had in his houſe a private 
chapel, in which he uſed to pay his devotions to 
the goddeſs who repreſented PRovipEnct among @ 
the Heathens. I think no man was ever more 
diſtinguiſhed by the Dir v, whom he blindly 
warlhipped, than the great perſon I am ſpeak- - 
ing of in ſeveral occurrences. of his life; but 
particularly in the following one which I ſhall 
relate out of Plutarec n. 
Three perſons had entered into a conſpiracy 
to aſſaſſinate Timoleon, as he was offering up 
his devotions in a certain temple. In order to 
it, they took their ſeveral ſtands in the moſt 
convenient places for their purpoſe. As they 
were waiting for an opportunity to put their 
deſign in execution, a ſtranger having obſerved 
one of the conſpirators, fell upon him and flew 
him. Upon which the other two, think! 
their plot had been diſcovered, threw themſelves 


R 
. 


_ tended aſſaſſination; but having ſeveral years 
before had a brother killed by the conſpirator, 
whom he here put to death, and having until 

now ſought in vain for an opportunity of re- 
venge, he chanced to meet the murderer in the 
temple, who had planted himſelf there for the 
above mentioned purpoſe. Plutarch cannot for- 
bear, on this occaſion, ſpeaking with a kind of 
rapture on the ſchemes of PRoviDence ; which, 
in this particular, had ſo contrived it, that the 
8 „„ = 
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| ffranger'ſhoutd, for ſo reat a ip ace of time, be 

debarred the means of Ging ole to his bro- 
ther, until by the ſame blow that revenged 
the death of one innocent yo; he preſerved 
the life of another. | 

For my own part, * canuot wonder that a 

man of Timoleon's Religion ſhould have his 
Intrepidity and Firmneſs of Mind; or that he 
could be diſtinguiſhed Pl ſuch a deliverance, as 
1 have Breve related. | 
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| | Am very well plesteld to find that my Lion 
has given ſuch univerfal content to if that 

ave ſeen him. He has had a greater number 
of viſitants than ivy of his brotherhood in the 
Tower. 1 chis oni examined his maw, 


* This Pajery No 117, is marked with a Hand, ApB1- 
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1 where among n other food 1 uud the fol- 
e delicious morſels. ; | 


13 'To NzszoR Tronann, . 
46 « Mr. GvanplAx, 


I am a daily peruſer of your gg 1 
have read over and over your diſcourſe con- 
t cerning the TuckER; as likewiſe, your Paper 
of Thurſday the 16th inſtant *, in which you 
« ſay it is your intention to keep a watchful eye 
over every part of he female ſex, and to regu- 
late them from head to foot. Now. Sir, being 
© by profeſſion a mantua- maker, who am em- 
< ployed by the moſt faſhionable ladies about 
* town, I am admitted to them freely at all 
hours; and ſeeing them both dreſt and un- 
* dreſt, I think there is no perſon better quali- 
« fied than myſelf to ſerve you. (if your honons 
_ © pleaſes). in the nature of a Lioneſi. I am in 
the whole ſecret of their faſhion ; and if you 
c think fit to entertain me in this character, I 
« will have a conſtant watch over them, and 
doubt nat I ſhall ſend you from time to time 
* ſuch private intelligence, as you will find of 
_ © uſe to you in your future Papers. 


Sir, this being a new propoſal, Thope you 
- * will not let me loſe. the benefit of it; but that 

you will firſt hear me roar before you treat 
* with any body elſe. As a ſample of my in- 
5 tended ſerviees, I give you this timely notice 
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of an improvement you will ſhortly ſee in the 


_ * expoſing of the female cheſt, which in defiance 
* of your gravity is going to be uncovered yet 


that, to tell you truly, 
* Mr. Ixons1Ds, | am in ſome fear leſt my pro- 


feſſion ſhould. in a little time become wholly 


© unneceftary. I muſt here explain to you a | 
* {mall covering, if I may call it fo, or rather 
an ornarnent tor the neck, which you have not 


_ © yet taken notice of. This conſiſts of a narrow 
* lace, or a fmall ſkirt of fine ruffled linen “, 
* which runs along the uppet part of the ſtays 


before, and croftes the breaſts, without rifing 
© to the ſhoulders; and being as it were a part 


© of the Tucker, yet kept in uſe, 15 therefore by 


a particular name called the Modefty-Pigce; 
Now Sir, what I have to communicate to 


you at preſent is, that at a late meeting of the 


« ſtripping ladies, in which were preſent ſeveral 
eminent toaſts and beauties, it was reſolved for 


* __ © the future to lay the Modeſty-Prece+ wholly 


t afide. It is intended at the ſame time to lower 


the ſtays confiderably before, and nothing but 


© the unſettled weather has hindered this defign 


from being already put in execution, Some 


few indeed objected to this laſt improvement, 


but were over · ruled by the reſt, who alledged 


8 it was their intention, as they 1ngentouſly EX 


1 See Ne 100. 


1 See Ne 145, Teramünta; and Ne 109. | 


-.4 


3 preſſed 
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+ prefſed | it, to level their breaſt-works nicely, 
4 and t to en to no defence but their o own virtue, 


8 © iS 1 am, 8 1 B, 
. *(ﬆ you pleaſe) your ſecret fri. 
Ub LEONILL A Fol Rar. 


c Dear Sir, 


«AS by name, and duty bound, 1 yeſterday 
brought in a prey of Paper for my patron's 
dinner; but by the forwardneſs of his paws-he 
« ſeemed. ready to-put it into his own mouth, 
which does not enough reſemble: its. proto» 
© types, whole throats are open. ſepulchres, I 
b alſſure you Sir, unleſs he gapes wider he will 
6 ſooner be felt than heard. - Witneſs my hand, 


6. JACKALL, 


«To Nesron [noxsIDE, Eſq; 
6 Sage NEs TOR, 


« Lions being eſteemed by Naturalifts the 
_ © moſt generous of beaſts, the noble and majeſtic 

b appearance they make in poetry, wherein they 
ſſo often repreſent the hero himſelf, made me 
, ot think that name very ill applied to a 
* profligate ſet of men, at preſent going about 
a ſeeking whom to devour: and though I can- 
not but acquieſce in your account of the deriva- 
tion of that title to them, it is with great ſatis- 
faction I hear you are about to reſtore them to 
TR bh * 3 
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« their, former dignity, by producing one of that 


*, ſpecies ſo publick-ſpirited, as to roar for refor- 
mation of manners. I will roar” (ſays the 
: clown 1 in Shakeſpear) „that it will do any 
© man's heart good to hear me; I will roar, that 
will make the duke ſay, Let him roar again, 
« let him roar again” Such ſucceſs, and ſuch 

applauſe, I do not queſtion but your Lion will 

meet with, whilſt like that of Samſon, his 


« {ſtrength ſhall bring forth ſweetneſs, and his 
6 


entrails abound with honey. 
At the ſame time that I congratulate with 


« the republic of beaſts upon this honour done 


© to their king, I muſt condole with 'us poor 
* mortals, Who by diſtance of place are rendered 
« incapable of paying our reſpects to him, with 
the ſame aſſiduity as thoſe who are uſhered into 
* his preſence by the diſcreet Mr. Button. Upon 


this account Mr. Ironſide, I am become a 


ſuitor to you, to conſtitute an out- riding Lion; 
or if you pleaſe, a jackall or two, to receive 
and remit our homage in a more particular 


© our tenders of duty every now and then miſ⸗ 
carry by the way; at leaſt the natural ſe]t-love 
that makes us unwilling to think any thing 
* that comes from us worthy of contempt, 
© inclines us to believe ſo. Methinks it were 
* likewiſe neceſſary to ſpecify, by what means a 
© preſent from a fair hand may reach his brin- 


* 
1 
s 
© manner than is hitherto provided. As it is, 
6 
6 
o 


600 dled majeſty 3. the place of his reſidence 


2 LP . 
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s being very 1 Unfit for a lady? 8 | perſonal appear 
* ance. I am | 


4 


6 « Your moſt conſtant reader; and adi? 


4 N. IT 


— 


. Dear ED 


{IT is a well known proverb in a certain 
part of this kingdom, „ [| ove me, love my 
&« dog;” and 1 hope you will take, it as a mark 


of my reſpect for your perſon that I here brivg 
C a bit for your Lion.“ *** + : 


What follows being ſecret bid it will be 


printed in other papers; wherein the Lion wall 
publiſh his private intelligence. 


„ 


« This weeks gem to have been written by! Mr. Nicho- 
las Rowe, in the courſe of one of his retirements into the 
country,” which were frequent. See Biogr. Brit. Art. 
Rowe [Nicolas l. 

t See N? 120. A bit for the "+ ny 


f This Paper, Ne 118, is diſtinguiſhed by A Hand: Ap- 
Disown's ſignature in the GUARDIAY, and reprinted by 
Mr, Tickell, itt his edition of App1soN's ** Works,” 4to, 


vol. IV, p. 195. It is therefore aſcribed here to App1- 


i 


sow, though apparently compoſed, or communicated from 


the Letter-Box. See Ne 121, final Note. 
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No 119. Tueſday, July 28, 1713. 


By ADDISON. 


| poetarum veniet n. auxilio que . 
Sit MD 


: 5 Hor. 1 Sat. iv. 141. 
Eh A band of f poets to my aid I'll call. Caren. 


HERE i is nothing which more ſhows the 
want of taſte and diſcernment i in a Wri- 


ter than the decrying of any author in groſs; 
| eſpecially of an author who has been the admi- 


ration of multitudes, and that too in ſeveral ages 


of the world. This however is the general 
practice of all illiterate and undiſtinguiſhing cri- 


tics. Becauſe Homer and Virgil aud Sophocles | 


have been commended by the learned of all times, 
every ſcribbler who has no reliſh of their beau- 


ties, gives hunſelf an air of rapture when he 


ſpeaks of them. But as he praiſes theſe he 
knows not why, there are others whom he de- 


preciates with the ſame vehemence and upon 
the ſame account. We may ſee after what a 
different manner Strada proceeds. in his judg- 
ment on the Latin Pens ; for I intend to pub- 

| lich, 
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liſh; in this Paper, a continuation of that Pacs 
LUSION Which was the ſubject of the laſt Thurſ- 


day. I ſhall therefore give my reader a ſhort 


account in proſe of every poem which was pro- 
duced in the learned aſſembly there deſcribed ; 
and if he 1s thoroughly converſant in the works 
of thoſe ancient authors, he will ſee with how 
much judgement every ſubje& is adapted to the 
poet who makes uſe of it, and with how much 


delicacy every particular poet's way of writing is 
characteriſed in the cenſure that is paſſed upon 


it. Lucan's repreſentative was the firſt who re- 


cited before that auguſt aſſembly. As Lucan 


was a Spaniard, his poem does honour to that 


nation, which at the ſame time makes the ro- 


mantic bravery in the hero of it more probable. 
Alphonſo was the governor of a town inveſt- 


ed by the Moors. During the blockade they 
made his only ſon their priſoner, whom they 


brought before their walls, and expoſed to his 
father's ſight, threatening to put him to death, 
if he did not immediately give up the town. 
The father tells them if he had an hundred ſons 


he would rather ſee them all periſh, than do an | 
ill action, or betray his country. Bur, ſays he, 


if you take a pleaſure in deſtroying the inno- 
cent, you may do it if you pleaſe: Behold a 
ſword for your purpoſe. Upon which he threw 
his ſword from the wall, returned to his palace, 


and was able, at ſuch a juncture, to fit down to 


* Sce Ne 115, and for the concluſion Ne 122. 
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the repaſt, which was prepared for him. He 


was ſoon raiſed by the ſhouts of the enemy, and 


the cries of the beſieged. Upon returning again 


to the walls, he ſaw his ſon lying in the pangs 


of death; but far from betraying any weakneſs 
at ſuch a ſpectacle, he upbraids his friends for 
their ſorrow, and returns to finiſh his repaſt. 


Up on the recital of this ſtory, which is ex- 
b drawn up in Lucan's ſpirit and lan- 


guage, the whole aflembly declared their opi- 


nion of Lucan in a confuſed murmur. The 


poem was praiſed or cenſured according to the 

prejudices which every one had conceived in 
| favour or diſadvantage of the author.” Theſe 
were ſo very great, that-ſome had placed him in 


their oninions above the higheſt, | and others 


beneath the loweſt of the Latin poets.' Moſt of 


them however agreed, that Lucan's genius was 


wonderfully great, but at the ſame” time too 
haughty and headſtrong to be governed by art, 
and that his ſtyle was like his genius, learned, 


bold, and lively, but withal too tragical and 
| bluſtering. In a word; that he choſe rather a 


great than a juſt reputation; to which they 


added, that he was the firſt of the Latin poets 


who deviated from the purity of the Roman lan- 


r a 


The 8 1 Lucretius told the aſ- 
ſembly, that they ſhould ſoon be ſenſible of the 


difference between a poet who was a native of 


Rome, and a ſtranger who had been adopted 


into it after which he entered upon his ſubjeR, 


which 


; 


— 


which I find exhibited to my hand in a reer 
lation of one of my predeceſſors *. | 

Strada, in the perſon of eee gives an- 
account of a chimerical correſpondence between 
two friends, by the help of a certain loadſtone, 


- which had ſuch a virtue in it, that if it touched 


two ſeveral needles, when one of the needles ſo 


touched began to move, the other, though at 
never ſo great a diſtance, moved at the ſame 


time, and in the ſame manner. Ile tells us, 
that two friends, being each of them poſſeſſed 
of one of theſe needles, made a kind of dial- 
plate, inicribing it with the four and twenty 

letters, in the ſame manner as the hours of the 
day are marked upon the ordinary dial- plate. 
Then they fixed one of the needles on each of 
theſe plates in ſuch a mauner that it could move 
round without impediment, ſo as to touch an 


of the four and twenty letters. Upon their 
5 ſeparating from one another into diſtant coun- 

tries, they agreed to withdraw themſelves punc- 
tually into their cloſets at a certain hour of the 


day, and to converſe with one another by means 


of this their invention. Accordingly, when . 
they were ſome hundred miles aſunder, each of 


them ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet at the time 


appointed, and immediately caſt his eyes upon 
| his dial-plate. If he had a mind to write any 
thing to his friend, he directed his needle to 


* See Spor. vol. III. Ne 241. by Appisow, who 
copies this whole paragraph verbatim from himſelf. See 
GyAnD. | Ne 122, and Notes ibidem. 
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every letter that formed the words which he. 
had occaſion for, making a little pauſe at the 


end of every word or ſentence to avoid confu- 


1 fon. The friend, in the mean while; ſaw his 


own ſympathetic needle moving of itſelf to every 


letter, which that of his correſpondent pointed 


at. By tbis means they {talked together acroſs 
a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts 
to one another in an inſtant over cities or moun- 

tains, ſeas or deſarts. ö : 

The whole audience were beate with thi 

artifice of the poet who repreſented Lucretius, 
obſerving very well how he had laid afleep their 
attention to the fimplicity of his ſtyle in ſome 


of his verſes, and to the want of harmony in 
others, by fixing their minds to the novelty of 
bis ſubjeR, and to the experiment which he re- 
lated. Without ſuch an artifice they were of 
opinion that nothing would have ſounded more 


harſh than Lucretius's diction and numbers. 


But it was plain that the more learned part of 


the aſſembly were quite of another mind. Theſe 
allowed that it was peculiar to Lucretius above 
all other poets, to be always doing or teaching 
ſomething, that no other ſtyle was ſo proper to 
teach in, or gave a greater pleaſure to thoſe who 
had a true reliſh for the Roman tongue. They 
added further, that if Lucretius had not been 

embarraſſed with the difficulty of his matter, 
and a little led away by an affectation of anti- 
quity, there could not have been any thing 


More perfect — his poem. 


ann 
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Claudian ſucceeded Lucretius, having choſen 
for his ſubje& the famous conteſt between the 
nightingale and the lutaniſt, which every one is 
_ acquainted with, eſpecially fince Mr. Philips 
has fo. * improved that hint in one of his 
Paas. 

He had no ſooner finiſhed hoy the aſſembly 
rung with acclamations made in his praiſe, His 
firſt beauty, which every one owned, was the 
great clearneſs and perſpicuty which appeared 
in the plan of his poem. Others were won- 
derfully charmed with the ſmoothneſs of his 
verſe and the flowing of his numbers, in which 
there were none of thoſe eliſions and cuttings off 
ſo frequent in the works of other poets. There 
were ſeveral however of a more refined judge- 

ment, who ridiculed that infuſion of foreign 
phraſes with which he had corrupted the Latin 
tongue, and ſpoke with contempt of the equa- 
bility of his numbers that cloyed and ſatiated 
the ear for want of variety: to which they like- 
wiſe added, a frequent and unſeaſonable affec- 
tation of appearing ſonorous and ſublime. 


The ſequel of this P&oLUSION ſhall be. the 
work of they day 5 


ot 


* poems by A. Philips. gh Poſt. 5. | 

+ See STRADA, Lib. il. Prol. 6. and Gvans: N* 116, 
and N? 122. 

This Paper, N' 119, is diſtinguiſhed by a Hand, the 
ſignature of ApDisox's Papers in the GuaRDIAN, and 
reprinted by Mr. Tickell, in his edition of App1sox's 


Works, 4to, vol. IV. * 198. See No 15 N* 122. 
and . 
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Ne 120. Wedneſday, July 29, 1713. 1 
9985 By A DD 180 N. 


— Nothing lovelier can be * 
beg I woman, than to ſtudy houſhold good, 
: And 5 works in her huſband to . 


| | Mirrox. 1 | 
| ; A \ Bit for the L109: s 
ps SI "Þ 
XS ſoon as you have ſet up your Unic icorn , 
6 there is no queſtion but the Ladies will | 


mate him puſh very furiouſly at the men; for 
« which reaſon I think it is good to be before- | 
hand with them, and make the Lion roar 
« aloud at female irregularities. Among theſe, 
J wonder how theic Gaming has ſo long- 
« eſcaped your notice. You who converſe with 
the ſober family of the Lizards, are perhaps 
© 2 ſtranger to theſe Viragos ; ; but what would 
you ſay, ſhould you ſee the Sparkler ſhaking 
© her elbow for a whole night together, and 
*thumping the table with a dice-box ? Or how | 
* Ne114. e ee 
5 «would | 
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wWocwuld you like to hear the good widow- lady N 


| © herſelf returning to her houſe at midnight, 
aud alarming the whole ſtreet with a moſt 
enormous rap, after having ſat up until that 
time at -Crimp, or Ombre? Sir, I am the 
c husband of one of theſe F emale GAMES T ERS, 
and a great loſer by it both in my reſt, and 
my pocket. As my wife reads your Papers, 

one upon this n en be of uſe both to 
her, and 18 
: 6 Your humble Servant.” 


= 4 ſhould ill deſerve the name of GuanDIAN, SY 
did I not caution all my Fair WA RDS againſt a 
practice which when it runs to exceſs, is the 
moſt ſhameful, but one, that the female world 
can fall into x. The ill conſequences of it are 
more than can be contained in this Paper. 
However, that I may proceed in method, I ſhall 
conſider them; firſt, as they relate to the Mind 
ſecondly, as they relate to the Body. 


Could we look into the Minp ab; a Female 
GAMESTER, we-ſhould ſee it full of nothing 
but trumps and mattadores. Her ſlumbers are 
haunted with kings, queens and knaves. The 
day lies heavy upon her until the play- -ſeaſon re- 


es an 9 Paper againſt GawinG by Beau 
Nasn, in his Life written by the late ingenious Dr. Gold- 
ſmith; and an eloquent ſermon on the ſubje&, by the late 
ingenious, learned, and worthy Secretary to the Royal 
Society H. P. Marv, A. M. and F. R. 8. He that haſ- 
1 teneth to be rich, ſhall not be innocent.“ SOLOMON. 
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turns, when for half a dozen hours together all 
her faculties are employed in ſhuffling, cutting, 
dealing, and ſorting out a pack of cards, and 
no ideas to be diſcovered in a ſoul which calls 
itſelf rational, excepting little E figures of 
painted and ſpotted paper. as the Under- 
ſtanding, that divine part in our compoſition, 
given for ſuch an uſe? Is it thus that we im- 
prove the greateſt talent human nature is en- 
dowed with? What would a ſuperior being 
think, were he ſhown this intellectual faculty 
in a Female Gameſter, and at the ſame time 
told, that it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed 
from brutes, and allied to angels ? 
When our Women thus fill their imaginations 
with pips and counters, I cannot wonder at the 
ſtory I have lately heard of a new-born child 
that was marked with the five of clubs. | 
Their Paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this practice 
than their Underſtandings and Imaginations. 
What hope and fear, joy and anger, ſorrow and 
diſcontent break out all at once in a fair aſſem- 
| bly upon fo noble an occaſion as that of turning 
up a card! Who can conſider without a ſecret 
indignation that all thoſe affections of the mind 
which ſhould be conſecrated to their children, 
huſbands and parents, are thus vilely proſtituted 
and thrown away upon a hand at Loo! For 
my own part, I cannot but be grieved when 1 
ſee a Fine Woman fretting and bleeding in- 
wardly from ſuch trivial motives : when I be- 
hold the face of an angel agitated and diſcompoſed 
by the heart of a fury. | Our 
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Our Minds are of ſuch a make, that they na- 
turally give themſelves up to every diverſion 
which they are much accuſtomed to; and we 
always find that PLA, when followed with 
aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole Woman. She 

quickly grows uneaſy in her own family, takes 
but little pleaſure in all the domeſtic innocent 
endearments of life, and grows more fond of 
Pam, than of her huſband. My friend Theo- 
 phraftus, the beſt of huſbands and of fathers, 
has often complained to me, with tears in his 
eyes, of the late hours he is forced to keep if he 
would enjoy his wife's converſation. When ſhe 
returns to me with joy in her face, it does not 
ariſe ſays he, from the fight of her husband, but 
from the good luck ſhe has had at cards. On 
the contrary ſays he, if ſhe has been a loſer I am 
doubly a ſufferer by it. She comes home out 
of humour, is angry with every body, diſpleaſed 
with all I can do or ſay, and in reality for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe ſhe has been throwing 
away my eſtate, What charming bed-fellows 
and companions for life are men likely to meet 
with that chooſe their wives out of ſuch women 
of vogue and faſhion! What a race of wor- 
thies, what patriots, what heroes, muſt we ex- 

pect from mothers of this make? | 

I come in the next place to conſider the ill 
conſequences which Gaming has on the Bopies 
of our Female Adventurers. It is ſo ordered that 
almoſt every thing which corrupts the Soul de- 
cays the Body *. The beauties of the face and 
* Gaming [fays MonTEsQUTEu] keeps the Bop in 
* a burtful inaciivity; and the Mi xp in a hurtful aclivity.“ A. 
. N mind 
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mind are TEMA deſtroyed by the ſame means; 
This conſideration ſhould have a particular 
weight with the female world, who were defign- 


ed to pleaſe the eye and attract the regards of 
the other half of the ſpecies. Now there is no- 


thing that wears out a fine face like the vigils of 


the card-rable, and thoſe cutting paſſions which 
naturally attend them. Hollow eyes, hagard 


| looks, and pale complexions, are the natural in- 
dications of a Female GAMESTER. Her morn- 


ing ſleeps are not able to repair her midnight 


watchings. I have known a woman carried off 


half-dead from Baſſette; and have many a time 
grieved to ſee a perſon of quality gliding by me 


in her chair at two o'clock in the morning, and 

looking like a ſpectre amidſt a glare of flam- 
beaux. In ſhort, I never knew a thorough- 
paced Female Gameſter hold her beauty two 
winters together, 


But there is ſtill another caſe in which the 
Body is more endangered than in the former. 
All play-debts muſt be paid in ſpecie, or by an 
equivalent. The Man that plays beyond his 
income pawns his eſtate ; the Woman muſt find 
out ſomething elſe to mortgage, when her pin- 


money 1s gone. The huſband has his lands to 
_ diſpoſe of, the Wife her perſon. Now when 
the female Body is once dipped, if the creditor 
be very importunate, I leave my reader to con- 
ſider the conſequences. . e 


* This Paper, No 1 20, is marked with a Hand, the f g- 
nature of Apbison's Papers in the GUARDIAN, and re- 
printed by Mr. I. Tickell, in his edition of e 8 
*% Works, vol. IV. p. 204+ Th 
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Ne 121. Thuy, 17 30, 1713. F 
By ADDISON, and Dr. Z. PEARCE. 


* 
— * 


Hine exaudiri gemitus, iraque Leonum. 
Virg. Zn. Vit. 1 15. 


Hence to our ear the Roar of Lions came. 


Koarings of the Lion. 


old N 


VER ſince the firſt notice you gave of 
E the erection of that uſeful monument of 
yours in Button's coffee houſe, I have had a 
6 1 55 ambition to imitate the renowned Lon- 
don Prentice, and boldly venture my hand 
doven the throat of your Lion. The ſubject 
« of this letter is a relation of a Club whereof 
I am member, and which has made a conſi- 
derable noiſe of late, I mean the Silent 
« CLuB.” The year of our inſtitution is 1694, 
the number of members twelve, and the place 
of our meeting is Dumb's Alley in Holborn. 
© We look upon ourſelves as the relics of the old 
* Pythagoreans, and have this maxim in com- 
mon with them, which is the foundation of 
our h that Was ol ſpoils 2 
| e 
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The preſident of our ſociety 3 is one who was 
born deaf and dumb, and owes that bleſſing 


© to nature, which in the reſt of us is owing 


to induſtry alone. I find upon inquiry, that 


* the greater part of us are married men, and 
„ fuch whoſe wives. are remarkably loud at 
* home. Hither we fly for refuge, and enjoy 
dat once the two greateſt and moſt valuable 
* bleſſings, company and retirement. When 
that eminent relation of yours, the Sp A- 
© TOR, publiſhed his Weekly PapERSs, and gave 
eus that remarkable account of his filence (for 
* you muſt know, though we do not read, yet 
© we inſpect all ſuch uſeful Eſſays) we ſcemed 
* unanimous to invite him to partake our ſecre- 
cy. but it was. unluckily objected, that he had 
«juſt then publiſhed' a diſcourſe of his at his 
own CLus, and not arrived to that happy in- 
* aQivity of the tongue, which we expected from 
a man of his underſtanding. You will won- 
der perhaps, how we managed this debate; 
© but it will be eaſily accounted for, when J tell 
vou that our fingers are as nimble, and as in- 


„fallible interpreters of our thoughts, as other 


mens tongues are; yet even this mechanic 


** eloquence is only allowed upon the weightieſt 
oo occaſions. We admire the wile inſtitutions of 
the Turks, and other Eaſtern nations, where 
all commands are performed by officious mutes; 
and we wonder that the polite courts of Chriſ- 
© tendom ſhould come ſo far ſhort of the majeſty 


of barbarians. Ben Jonſon has gained an 
8 * eterual 
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eternal reputation among us by his play called 
„The Silent Woman.“ Every member here 
« is another Moroſe * while the Club is fitting, 
but at home may talk as much and as faſt as 
his family- occaſions require, without breach 
of Statute. The advantages we find from this 
« quaker-like aſſembly are many, We conſider, 
that the underſtanding of man is liable to miſ- 
takes, and his will fond of contradictions; that 
« diſputes, . which are of no weight in them- 
« ſelves, are often very conſiderable in their 
effects. The diſuſe of the tongue is the only 
« effetuat remedy againſt theſe. All party con- 
_ * cerns, all private ſcandal, all inſults over ano- 
ther man's weaker reaſons, muſt there be loſt, 
* where no diſputes ariſe. Another advantage | 
« which follows from the' firſt (and which is 
very rarely to be met with) is, that we are all 
upon the ſame level in converſation. A wag 
« of my acquaintance uſed to add a third, vis. 
that if ever we do debate, we are ſure to have 
all our arguments at our fingers ends. Of all 
6 Longinus' s remarks, we are moſt enamoured 
* with that excellent paſſage, where he men- 
tions Ajax's. filence as one of the nobleſt in- 
« ſtances of the ſublime; and, if you will allow 
« me to be free with a-nameſake of yours, I 
* ſhould think that the everlaſting ſtory- teller 
+ Neſtor +, had he been likened to the aſs 1 in- 


* The name of a character i in the“ Silent Woman!“ 

_+ Meaning the character exhibited under the name _ 
Neſtor in HoMER's Poems. The paſſage of Homer. referred 
to is in his Opyss. &. v. 561. See PEARCE's 0 Longinus.“ 
Amſt. 1733. 8vo. p. 30 
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« ſtead of our hero, he had ſuffered leſs by the | 


* compariſon, _ 
I have already deſcribed the practice Ih 
« ſentiments of this ſociety, aud ſhall but barely 
mention the report of the neighbourhood, that 
© we are not only as mute as fiſhes, but that 
« we drink like fiſhes too; that we are like the 
« 1 though we do not ſing, we 
it off with thinking. Others take us for 
an ee of diſaffected perſons; nay, their 
© Zeal to the Government has carried them ſo 
far as to ſend, laſt week, a party of conſtables | 
to ſurprize us. You may eaſily imagine how 
exactly we repreſented the Roman fenators of 
old, fitting with majeſtic filence, and un- 
* daunted at the approach of an army of Gauls. 
If you approve of our undertaking, you 
need not declare it to the world; your 
« filence ſhall be interpreted as conſent-: given 
to the honourable hotly of Mutes, and in _ 
© ticular to | 


« Your humble ſervant, 
Nx Mum: 
8 P. 8. We have had but one word ſpoken 
* fince the foundation, for which the member 
was expelled. by the old Roman cuſtom. af 
+ bending back the thumb. He had juſt re- 


-* ceived the news of the battle of Hochſtet, ang 


being too impatient to communicate his joy, 
* was unfortunately betrayed into a lapſus Imgue. 
We aQted on the principles of the Roman 

| Ss. e 
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* Maulius, and though we approved: of the 
« cauſe of his error as juſt. we condemned the 
6 effect ds a manifeſt violation of his duty *. FEE 


1 never could have thought 2 dumb man 
| would have roared ſo well out of my Lion's_ 
mouth. My next pretty correſpondent, like 
Shakeſpear” s Lion in. Pyramus and Thiſbe * 


roars as it were any N e 


Wo" Ma. Izoxsrws, Joly 28, 1713 


1 AS afraid at firſt you were only in jeſt, 
© and had a mind to expoſe. our nakedneſs for 
'* the diverſion of the town; but ſince I ſee that. 
* you are in good earneſt, and have infallibility | 
* of your fide, I cannot forbear returning my 
thanks to you for the care you take of us, 
© having a friend who has promiſed me to give 
|: my letters to the Lion, until we can commu- 
« nicate our thoughts to you through our own- 

proper vehicle, Now you muſt know dear 
Sir, that if you do not take care to ſuppreſs 
this exorbitant growth of the female cheſt, all 
© that is left of my waſte muſt inevitably periſh,” 
It is at this time reduced to the depth of four 
inches, by what 1 have already made over 
* to my neck. But if the {tripping deſign men- 


8 This Letter, ſigned N. Mum, was written by Dr. 21 
PEARCE, the late learned and worthy H iſfiop of Rocheſter. 
dee two Papers of which this amiable Prelate was likewiſe 
the author, in the eighth volume of the SpzcT. publiſhed 
after this time, Ne 572, and Dy 633, and Notes. 
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+ tioned by Mrs. Figleaf yeſterday *, ſhould take 
effect Sir, I dread to think what it will come 


« to. In ſhort, there is no help for it, my gir- 
dle and all muſt go. This is the naked truth 
* of the matter. Have pity on me then, my 
dear GUARDIAN, and preſerve me from being 
« ſo inhumanly expoſed. I do aſſure you that 


I follow your precepts as much as a young 


s woman can, who will hve in the world with- 


out being laughed at. I have no hooped pet- 


t ticoat, and when I am a matron will wear 


© broad Tuckers whether you fucceed or no. If 
« the flying project takes, I intend to be the laſt 
in wings +, being reſolved in every thing to 

* behave myſelf as becomes 15 | 
* 12 6 - 6 Your moſt obedient Ward, 


uy 


iS: See Ne 118. Let. . 85 +, "Foy No 112. | 
t This Paper, N* 121, is diſtinguiſhed by a Hand, and 


re- printed by Mr. T. Tickell in his edition of AppisoNn's 


« Works,” 4to; p. 201; and therefore is aſcribed to Ap - 
Disox, though written by Dr. PEARCE, and only com- 
municated by App isox from the letter-box, to which it 
was ſent by the reſpectable author, who was at this time ND 
refident at Cambridge. | 

This day is publiſhed, in a neat pocket r 
* Letters of Abelard and Heloiſe. With a particular ac- 
count of their lives, amours, and misfortunes, extracted 
chiefly from M. Bayle. Tranſlated from the French. 
N. B. This Tranſlation was by Mr. John Hughes, and 
fuggeſts an opinion that he was concerned in the Paper 
to which the Advertiſement is annexed in the GUARD. in 
folio, N? 119. See Ns 122 Note, P · 234. | 
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Ne 122. Friday, July 31, 1713. 
Buy AD DIS ON. 
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2 Nec magis pres e vultus per abinth * na. 
3 Hor. Ep. i. 248. 


5 8 Iu ITA TE p. 

| Not 8 ſuch majeſty, ſuch bold relief, 

The forms auguſt, of king, or conqu ring cha, 
ne: well d on nnen ; Port. 


Taler 11 may get out of debt with the pub- 
lic as: faſt as [ can, 1 ſhall here give them 
the remaining part of Strada's criticiſin on the 
Latin Hereic og rs. My readers may ſee the 
whole work in the three Papers numbered 11 5, 
119, 122. Thoſe who are acquainted with the 
authors themſelves cannot but be pleaſed to ſee 
them ſo juſtly repreſented z and as tor thoſe who 
have never peruſed the originals, they may form 
a judgment of them from ſuch accurate and en- 
en copies. The hole piece will ſhow 


* It would ſeem 92 what is ſaid here, that 4 
was only the Ed tor of theſe ' Tranſlations," &c, from 
| STRADA, during a period of more than a month, that . 


the GuanrDIan for whatever reaſon, Was left entirely to 


His en and publication. 
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at leaſt how a man of genius (and none elſe 


ſhould call himſelf a Critic) Can make the ariel 


| Art TT POE = 


The Sequel of STRADA* 8 Prolufon. 
l Lib. II. trol. 9. 


The Poet —— perſonated Ovid, gives an ac: 


count of the Chryſo-MAGNET, or of the load- p 


ſtone which attracts gold, after the ſame man- 
ner as the common loadſtone attracts iron. The 
author, tlat he might expreſs Ovid's way of 
thinking, derives this virtue to the chryſo-mag- 
net from a poctical Metamorphoſis. 1 805 

As I was fitting by a well (ſays he) when I 


was a boy, my ring dropped into it, when im- 


mediately my father faſtening a certain ſtone to 
the end of a line, let it down into the well. It 
no ſooner touched the ſurface of the water, but 
the ring leaped up from the bottom, and clung 
to it in ſuch a manner, that he drew it out like 
a fiſh. My father ſeeing me wonder at the ex- 


periment, gave me the following account of it. 


When Deucalion and Pyrrha went about the 
world to repair mankind by throwing ſtones 


over their heads; the men who roſe from them 
differed in their inclinations according to the 


places on which the ſtones fell. Thoſe which 


fell in the fields became plowmen and ſhep- 


herds. Thoſe which fell into the water pro- 


duced ſailors and fiſhermen... Thoſe that fell 
among the woods and foreſts gave birth to 
huutſmen, Among the reſt there were ſeveral 


4 pl ig mn”: that 
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that fell upon mountains that had mines of gold 
and ſilver in them. This laſt race of men im- 
mediately betook themſelves to the ſearch of 

theſe precious metals; but nature being diſ- 
bens to ſee herſelf ranſacked, withdrew theſe 
her treaſures towards the center of the earth. 
IT be avarice of man however perſiſted in its for- 
mer. purſuits, and ranſacked her inmoſt bowels 
in queſt of the riches. which they contained. 
Nature ſeeing herſelf thus plundered by a ſwarm 
of miners, was ſo highly incenſed, that ſhe 
ſhook the whole place with an earthquake, and 
buried the men under their own works. The 
Stygian flames which lay iu the neighbourhood 
of theſe deep mines, broke out at the ſame time 
with great fury, burning up the whole maſs of 
human limbs and earth, until they were har- 
dened and baked into ſtone. The human bo- 
dies that were delving in iron mines were con- 
verted into thoſe common loadſtones which at- 
tract that metal. Thoſe which were in ſearch 
of gold became Chryſo-MAGNETS, and ſtill keep 
their former avarice in their Peeſent ſtate of pe- 
trifaction. 

Ovid had no ſooner given over ſpeaking, but 
the aſſembly pronounced their opinions of him. 
Several were ſo taken with his eaſy way of 
writing, and had ſo formed their taſtes upon it, 
that they had no reliſh for any compoſition 
which was not framed in the Ovidian manner. 
A great many however were of a contrary 
cpiuion;? : until at length it was determined by 
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a plurality of voices, that Ovid highly deſerved | 
the name of a witty man, but that his lan- 


guage was vulgar and trivial, and of the na- 
ture of thoſe things which coſt no labour in the 


invention, but are ready found out to a man's 
hand. In the laſt place they all agreed, that 
the greateſt objection which lay againſt Ovid, 


both as to his life and writings, was his having 


too much wit, and that he would have ſuc- 


ceeded better in both, bad he rather checked 
than indulged it. Statius ſtood up next with a 
ſwelling and haughty air, and made the follow- 
ing ſtory the ſubject of his Poem. 

A German and a Portugueſe when Vienna 


was beſieged, having had frequent conteſts of 
rivalry, were preparing for a ſingle duel, when 


on a ſudden the walls were attacked by the ene- 


my. Upon this both the Germau and Portu- 


gueſe conſented to ſacrifice their private reſent- 
ments ta the public, and to ſee who could ſig- 
nalize himſelf moſt upon the common foe. Each 


of them did wonders in repelling the enemy 


from different parts of the wall. The German 
was at length engaged amidſt a whole army of 
Turks until his left arm that held the ſhield was 
unfortunately lopped off, and he himſelf fo 
ſtunned with a blow he had received, that he 


fell down as dead. The Portugueſe ſeeing the 


condition of his rival, very generouſly flew to 
his ſuccour, diſperſed the multitude that were 
thered about him, and fought over him as 
* lay upon the ground, In the mean = 
t © 


FM» 
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che German recovered from his trance, and 
roſe up to the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe; who 
9 — after had his right arm, which held his 
ſword, cut off by the blow of a ſabre. He 
would have loſt his life at the ſame time by a 


| ſpear which was aimed at his back, had not 


the German flain the perſon who was aiminy 
at him. Theſe two competitors for fame hav- 
mg received ſuch mutual obligations, now 
fought in conjunction, and as the one was only 
able to manage the ſword, and the other a 
ſhield, made up but one warrior betwixt them. 
The Portugueſe covered the German, while the 
German dealt deſtruction upon the enemy. At 
length finding themſelves faint with loſs of 
blood, and reſolving to periſh. nobly, they ad- 
vanced to the moſt ſhattered part of the wall, 

and threw themſelves down, with a huge frag- | 
ment of it, upon the heads of the beſiegers. 
When Statius ceaſed, the old factions imme- 
diately broke out concerning his manner of 
writing. Some gave him very loud acclama- 
tions, ſuch as he had received in his life-time, 
declaring him the only man who had written 
m a ſtyle which was truly heroical, and that he 
was above all others in his fame as well as in 
his diction. Others cenſured him as one who 
went beyond all bounds in his images and ex- 
preſſions, laughing at the cruelty of his concep- 
tions, the rumbling of his numbers, and the 
dreadful pomp and bombaſt of his expreſſions. 
There were however a few ſelect judges who 
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moderated hea, both theſe- extremes, and 
pronounced upon Statius, that there appeared 
in his ſtyle much poetical heat and fire, but 


withal ſo much ſmoke as ſullied the brightneſs 
of it. That there was a majeſty in his verſe, 


but that it was the majeſty rather of a tyrant 


than of a king. That he was often towering 
among the clouds, but often met with the 
fate of Icarus. In a word, that Statius was 


among the Poets, what Alexander the Great is 
among Heroes, a man of great virtues and of 
reat faults. | 
Virgil was the laſt of the ancient Poets who | 
produced himſelf upon this occaſion. - His ſub- 


ject was the ſtory of Theutilla *, which being 
ſo near that of Judith in all its circumſtances, 
and at the fame time tranſlated by a very inge- 


nious gentleman in one of Mr. Dryden's miſcel- 


2 7 I ſhall here give no further account of 


When he had done, the whole aſſembly 
ie the works of this great Poet a ſubject 
rather for their admiration. than for their ap- 
planks and-that if any. thing was wanting in 

irgil's poetry, it was to be afcribed to a de- 
ficiency in the Art itſelf, and not in the ge- 
nius of this great man. There were how- 


2 £6 The Rape fo” Thentilla,” e 3 the Latin | 
of Famian Strada. By Mr. Thomas Yalden. Dxvpen's 
« Miſcellanies,” Vol. IV. p. 115. Perhaps Dr. T7. 
YALDEN might really have been the writer of theſe three 
Papers, drawn up from STRapa's Proluſions; viz. 


NN nm , Ne 119, and Ne 122, notwithſtanding what is ; 


ſaid 1 In 4 5 ns | 
ä ever 
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ever ſome envious murmurs and detractions 

heard among the crowd, as if there were very | 
frequently verſes in him which flagged or 

wanted ſpirit, and were rather to be looked 

upon as faultleſs than beautiful. But theſe in- 

judicious cenſures were heard with a general 
EEE e 

I need not obſerve to my learned reader, that 

the foregoing ſtory of the German and Portu- : 

gueſe is almoſt the ſame in every particular with 

that of the two rival ſoldiers in Cæſar's Com- 

mentaries. This PRoLUSION ends with the per- 

formance of an Italian Poet full of thoſe little 

witticiſms and conceits which have infected the 

greateſt part of modern poetry. | 


— 


* This Paper, Ne 122, is diſtinguiſhed by a Hand, 
Appisox's fignature in the GuARDIAN, and re- printed 
by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of Appison's © Works,” 
Ato. vol. IV. p. 207. It is therefore aſcribed to Appi- 
Sor, notwithſtanding what has been ſaid in the preceding 
Notes upon it, and N* 119, Ne 121, ad finem. 
_ *,* This day is publiſhed, in a neat pocket volume, 
12mo, A French Tranſlation of the Tragedy of CA To.“ 
Printed for J. Tonſon at Shakeſpeare's Head, oppoſite to 
_ Catharine-ſtreet, in the Strand. This was afterwards! the 
bop of Andrew M llar, ' now of T. Cadell, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the fign of Buchanan's Head. e 22s 4 
** This day is publiſhed, ** The Exact Draught of 
the Royal Fireworks on laſt Thanktgiving day,“ etched 
0 py Mr. James Thornhill, Guasp. in fel. N 120. 
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: f IMITA'TE p. 15 . 
3 eve, conſcious Honour, is to feel no fin: 
He's arm'd without that's innocent within; 


Be this thy ſcreen, and this thy wall of braſs. Pork. 


4 HERE are a ſort of Knights-errants | in 
the world, who quite contrary to thoſe 
in Romance, are perpetually ſeeking adventures : 
to bring virgins into diſtreſs, and to ruin inno- 


cence. When men of rank and figure paſs away 
their lives in theſe criminal purſuits and practi- 


ces, they ought to conſider that they render 
themſelves more vile and deſpicable than any 
innocent man can be, whatever low ſtation his 
fortune or birth have placed him in. Title 


and anceſtry render a good man more illuſtrious, | 
wat: an ill one more contemptible. . 


Thy father's merits ſets thee up to view. 


" 45 plants thee in the faireſt point of light, - | 
To make thy vine, or thy an. conſpi picuous. 


Caro. | 
1 "Ra _ add 715 theſe ere 1 


of 
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| of lk honour, are not reſtrained by com- 
paſſion, and humanity. To bring ſorrow, con- 
fuſion and infamy into a family, to wound the | 
heart of a tender parent, and ſtain the life of a 
poor deluded. young * with a diſhonour 
that can never be wiped off, are, circumſtances 


one would think ſufficient to check the moſt 5 


violent paſſion in a heart which has the leaſt tinc- 
ture of pity and good · nature. Would any one 


85 purchaſe the gratification, of a moment at ſo dear 


a rate, and entail a laſting miſery on others, 
for ſuch a tranſient ſatisfaction to himſelf; nay, 
for a ſatisfaction that is ſure, at ſome time or 


other, to be followed with, remoſe ? I am led to = 


the ſubject by two letters which came lately; to 
my hands. The laſt of them is it ſeems. the 
copy of one ſent by a mother to one who had 

abuſed her daughter; and though I cannot juſ- 
tify her ſentiments at the latter end of it, they 

are ſuch as might ariſe in a mind which had not 
yet recovered its temper after ſo, great à provo= 
cation. I preſent the reader with it as I received 
it, becauſe I think. it gives a lively idea. of, the 


_ afflition which a fond PRIN; ſutters on ſuch an 
occaſion. 155 


8 R, He, July; 1 1713. 
6 „THE other . I went into the houſe. of 
one of my tenants, whoſe wife was formerly 
« ſervant in our family, and (by my grandmo- 
© -ther's kindneſs) had her education with my 
1 mother Som her aner; 3 fo that ſhe is of a 
I 5 ſpirit 


8 


* 
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ſpirit and underſtanding. greatly ſuperior to 

* thoſe of her own rank. I found the poor wo- 
man in the utmoſt diſorder of mind and attire, 
© drowned'in tears, and reduted to à condition 
that looked rather like ſtupidity than grief. 
© She leaned upon her arm over à table, on which 
© lay a letter folded up and directed to a certain 

*-nobleman very famous in our parts for low in- 
« trigue, or (in plainer words) for debauching 
country girls; in which number is the unfor- 


__ tunate daughter of my poor tenant, as I learn 


from the following letter written by her mo- 
ther. I have ſent you here a copy of it, which, 
made public in your Paper, may perhaps fur- 
© niſh uſeful reflections to many men of figure 
and quality, who indulge themſelves in a paſ- 
* fron Which they poſſeſs but in common with 
* the vileſt part of mankind. e 


Mx Lord, 


„ LAST night T diſcovered | the 3 in Jar = M 
12 « have done to my daughter. Heaven 5 — how 
«Jong and piercing a torment that 'ſhortliv'd - 
« ſhameful pleaſure of yours muſt bring upon 
1 me; upon me, from whom you never received 
K offence. This conſideration alone ſhould 
* have deterred a noble mind from ſo baſe and 
Pins eee an act. But alas! what is all the 

4 grief that muſt be my ſhare, in compariſon of 
« that, with which you have requited her by 
hom you have been obliged ? Loſs of good 
En. "ny, — of * ſhame and infamy, 

| | are 


Nn ps 
TERS 24) 
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nuſt inevitably Fall upon hers unleſs 
ſhe gets over them by What is much worſe, 
open impudence, profeſſed lewdneſs, andaban- 
«« doned proſtitution. | Theſe are the returns you 
have made to her, for putting in your power 
2 all her livelihood and dependence, her virtue 


* 


and reputation. O my Lord, ſhould my 


„ ſon have practiſed the like on one ef your 
daughters I know you ſwell with -indig- _ 
« nation at the very mention of it, and would 
_ &:think he deſerved a thouſand deaths, ſhould 
he make ſuch an attempt upon the hondur of 
* your family. It is well my Lord. And is 
then the honour of your daughter, whom — 
n ſtill, though it had been violated, you might 8 
* have maintained in plenty and even luxury, 
« of greater moment to her, than to my daugh- 
tet hers, whoſe only ſuſtenance it was? And 
« muſt my ſon, void of all the advantages of 
© a generous education, muſt he I ſay ; — con- 
& fider. And may your Lordſhip be b e 
from all reflection? Eternal eontumely a 
« tend that guilty title which claims — 

« from thought, and arrogates to its wearers the 
_ 4; prerogative of brutes. Ever curſed be its falſe 
« luſtre, which could dazzle my poor daughter 
< to her undoing.” Was it for this that the ex- 
i alted merits and godlike virtues of your great 
e anceſtor were honoured with a coronet, that 
$ jt might be a pander to his poſterity, and con- 
« fer a privilege of diſhonouring the innocent 
$6 and N At this rate the laws of 
: | „ IS * rewards | 


A , * 
LY F 
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_ 46. rewards ſhould be inverted; aud he who is ge 
 4,nerous and good, ſhould be made a beggar 
. anda flave; that induſtry and honeſt diligence 
„ may keep his poſterity unſpotted, and preſerve 
„them from ruiuing virgins, and making whole 
families unhappy. Wretchedneſs is now be- 
come my everlaſting portion! Your crime, 
„ my Lord, will draw perdition even upon my 
« head. I may not ſue for forgiveneſs of my 
own failings and miſdeeds, for I never can 
$6 forgive yours; but ſhall curſe you with my 
dying breath, and at the laſt tremeudous day 
Lbs hall Fold forth in my arms my much wrong- 
ed child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 
4 defiler. Under theſe preſent horrors of mind, 
J could be content to be your chief tormentor, 
« ever paying you mock-reverence, and ſound- 
ing in your ears to your unutterable loathing, 
the empty title which inſpired you with pre- 
«+ ſumption to tempt, and ne * daugh- 
„ter to comply. 
Thus have l given ſoms vent to my forrow ; 
4 nor fear I to awaken you to repentance, ſo 
that your ſin may be forgiven. The divine 
laws have been broken; but much injury; ir- 
„ reparable injury, has been alſo done to me, 
and the Ju e wall. not 1 Tat un- 
«till do. 


* « your conſcience wi Ubelp you to > wy name.” 


* 


* 


5 This Paper N* 123, is marked with a Hand, the The 
nature that diſtinguiſhes App1s0N's cad in the Guan 


N 124. : | Monday, koguſt 3 1713. 
By ADDISON, and Nr. E US DEN. 


Lui fremat in terris violentis 5 


What Geet more dreadful 10 the world is heard ? 


More ROARINGS of the Tis ON. 


xe Mr/GOvinaran, 


EFORE I proceed to make you my 
B propoſals, it will be neceſſary to inform 
«© you, that an uncommon fetocity in my coun- 
© tenance, together with the remarkable flatneſs 
© of my noſe, and extent of my mouth have long 
* ſince procured me the name of Lion! in this our 


« Univerſity. 
Fhe vaſt emoluments that in all probability, 
6 will accrue to the public from the NAN of 


DIAN ; and re-printed by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition 
of eee, s „Works,“ Ato. vol. IV. p. 210. It is 
therefore aſcribed to Appisox, though the two letters in 

it ſeem to have been communicated from the letter-box, 

at a period when ApDIson ſeems to have been entirely the 
publiſher of the Guan. Dian ; which ſeems at ſome times 
to have been made out of his own materials ; and, at otherg, 
from the communications of correſpondents, or as he calls 
them, The e of che ien. 


VoL. II. a | K 5 | my | 
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my neweredted likeneſs at Button's, hath made 
me deſirous of being as like him in that part of 
his character, as I am told I already am in all 
parts of my perſon. Wherefore I moſt hum- 
bly propoſe to you, that (as it is impoſſible for 
this one Lion to roar, either long enough or 
loud enough againſt all things that are Roar- 
worthy! in theſe realms) you would appoint 
him a Sub-Lion, as a ee. 
in every county in Great-Britain; and it is 
requeſt, that I may be inſtituted his Under- 
ROARER in this Univerſity, town and county of 


Cambridge, as my reſemblance does, in ſome 


meaſure, claim that I ſhould. | 

I ſhall follow my Metropolitan's example, 
in Roaring only againſt thoſe enormities that 
are too ſlight and trivial for the notice or cen- 
ſures of our magiſtrates ; and ſhall communi- 
cate my Roarings to him monthly, or oftener 
if occaſion requires, to be inſerted in your pa- 


pers d cum privilegio.“ 


I ſhall not omit giving informations of the 
improvement or decay of Punning, and may 
chance to touch upon the riſe and fall of Tuck- 
ers; but I will Roar aloud and ſpare not, to 
the terror of, at preſent, a very flouriſhing ſo- 
ciety of people called Lowx'GERs , gentlemen 
whoſe obſervations are moſtly itinerant, and 
who think they have already too much good 


© ſenſe of their own, to be in need of ſaying a at 


* 


95 home to read other peoples. 


* See SPECT. N? 54. and Nute. 5's 
© I have, 
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© have Sir, 2 Raven that will tres by 
oy way of Jackall, to 2 me in proviſions, 
which I thall chaw and prepare for the dige (- 
tion of my principal; and I do hereby give 
notice to all under my juriſdiction, that who- 
© ever are willing to contribute to this good de- 
ſign, if they will affix their information to the 
© leg or neck of the aforeſaid Raven or Jackall, 


they will be thankfully ras by their (us 
more . 


s Your) bau N 
From my den at 


5 . _ 
College in Cambridge, July 295 | LEo the Second 


XN. B. . The Raven will not bite,” 


e W. Inonstve; 1 


6 HEARING that your Unicorn is now in 
© hand, and not. queſtioning but his Honx will 
prove a Cornucopice to you, I defire that in or- 
« der to introduce it, you will conſider the fol- 
lowing propoſal. 

My wife and I intend a diflertation upon 
q Horns ; the province ſhe has choſen is,. the 
* planting of them, and I am to treat of their 
* growth, improvement, &e. The work is like 


* This Letter, ſigned Leo II. was probably the compo- 
fition of Mr. Laurence Euſden of Cambridge, and ſeems to 
| countenance and confirm the conjectural affignment of the 
Letter on The Lowncess.” Spect. Vol. I. N* 54. to 
the ſame Author. See Ne 127, and Ne 104. 


Rx. TT. 
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to well ſo much upon our hands, that I am 
afraid we ſhall not be able to bear the charge 
of printing without a ſubſcription ; wherefore 
I hope you will invite the city into it, and de- 
« fire thoſe who have any thing by them rela- 
ting to that part of Natural Hiſtory, to com- 
municate it to, 


8 
© your humble ſervants, 7 


+ HumPnry BINICORN.“ 


4 


8IR, 


« I Humbly beg leave to drop a r into 

your Lion's mouth, which will very truly 
make him roar like any Nightingale. It is 
fallen into my hands by chance, and is a very 

fine imitation of the works of many of our 
* Engliſh LYRICS. It cannot but be highly accep- 
« table to all thoſe who admire the tranflations 
of Italian 2 8 r 


I. 


Oh the charming month of May ! 1 
Oh the charming month of May! 
When the breezes fan the treeſes _ 
Full of bloſſoms freſh and gay * 
Full, See. | : 


I. Oh 


Ys 


"En. OE TI ARDIAN. 
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Oh what] joys our profpetts Yield i 
Charming joys our proſpects yield! 

In a new livery when we ſee ever 
Buſh and meadow, tree and Seine 
Buſh, &c. 


Ill. 
Oh how freſh the morning air! 
Charming freſh the morning air! 
When the zephyrs and the heifers | © 


Their odoriferous breath com pare- 
8 8 &c. 


Oh how fine cur evening walk! | 
Charming fine our evening walk! 

When the nightingale delighting ; 
With her ſong, ſuſpends our talk 
9 mw, GG 4s 


V. 


Oh bow ſweet at night to dream! 
Charming ſweet at night to dream 
On moſſy pillows, by the trilloes 
Of a gentle. purling ſtream 

Of a, &. | 


VI. 


Oh how kind the country laſs! 

Charming kind the country las ! 

Who, her cow bilking, leaves her wiki 
For a green gown on the graſs 

For a, & c. 


3 DO.” 
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Oh how ſweet it is to ſpy ! 
Charming ſweet it is to ſpy ! 
At the concluſion, her confuſion, 


Bluſhing cheeks, and n * 
e &c. 


VII. 


Oh the ing curds and cream ! 
Charming cooling curds and cream |! 
When all is over, ſhe gives her lover, 


Who on her ſkimming diſh caves her name —.— 
Who on, &c. | 


6 Mr. IXoNsIDE, | 2 30, - 
I Have always been very much pleaſed with 


© the fight of thoſe creatures, which being of a 


foreigu grow th, are brought into our iſland for 
how. 1 may ſay, there has not been a tyger, 


leopard, elephant, or hy gheen *, for ſome years 


. © paſt, in this nation, but I have taken their 
particular dimenſions, and am able to give a 


very good deſcription of them. But I myſt 
* own, I never had a greater Curioſity to viſit 

any of theſe ſtrangers than your Lion. Ac- 
b cordingly came yeſterday to town, being able 
© to wait no longer for fair weather, and made 
« what haſte 1 could to Mr. Button's, who rea- 
« dily conducted me to his DEN of State. He is 
* rcally a creature of as noble a preſence as I have 


© ſeen ; he has grandeur and good- humour in 


- * his countenance, which command both our 


Is this ſtrange word for Hyzna 2 
| love 
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love and reſpect; his ſhaggy main and whiſ- 
« kers are peculiar graces. In thort, I do not 
- 6 queſtion but he will prove a worthy ſupporter 
of the Britiſh honour and virtue, eſpecially 
when aſſiſted by the Unicorn. You muſt think 


41 would not wait upon him without a morſel 


4 80 gain his favour, and had provided what I 


_ © hope would have pleaſed, but was unluckily 
prevented by the preſence of a bear, which 
« conſtantly as I approached with my preſent, 
© threw his eyes in my way, and ſtared me out 
of my reſolution. I muſt not forget to tell 
you, my younger daughter and your Ward is 
175 at Work about her Tucker, having never 
from her infancy laid alide the Modeſty- 
piece. I am, 


Venerable Nxs ron, 

our Friend and Servant, 
85 1 
1 was a little ſurprized, having read ſome | 
of your Lion's Roarings, that a creature of 
_ © ſuch eloquence ſhould want a tongue; but he 
© has other qualifications which make good that 
F . ä 
c „ 


8 This W Nia d diſtinguiſhed by 2 | Hand, 
the ſignature of Apbison's Papers in the GUARD AN, 
and re-printed by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of Ap 
D18ON's Works,“ 4to. vol. IV. p. 213. it is therefore 


 affigned to Abpisox, though probably it was written, or 


at leaſt the greateſt part of it, by Mr. EusDEN. 
R 5 ä 5. 
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Re 125. Tueſday, Auguſt 4, 1713. 
By Mr, THOMAS TICKELL, 


* — 
8 YT ws it OWE * 7 * L * es — e _ * a 5 


SALAS at  formof, Pinus annus, 
Virg. Ecl. ili. 57s 
| Now the gay year in all her charms i is dreſt. 


E N of my age receive a greater pleaſure 
from Fine WEATHER, than from any 

other ſenſual enjoyment of life. In ſpite of the 
auxiliary bottle, or any artificial heat, we are 
apt to droop under a gloomy ſky; and taſte no. 
luxury like a blue firmament, and ſun-ſhine. I 
have often in a ſplenetic fit, wiſhed myſelf a 
dormouſe during the winter; and I never ſee 
one of thoſe ſnug animals, wrapt up cloſe in 
his fur, and compactly happy in himſelf, but 
I contemplate him with envy beneath the dip- 
nity of a Philoſopher. If the Art of Flying 
were brought to perfection , the uſe that I 
- ſhould make of it would be to attend the ſun 
round the world, and purſue the ſpring through 
every ſign of the Zodiac, This love of warmth 
| makes my heart glad at the return of the Spring. 


* See No 1 12. On the Art of Flying, 


x 7 * * 


i . 


How amazing is the change in the face of na- 
ture; when the earth from being bound with 

froſt, or covered with ſnow, begins to put forth 
her plants and flowers, to be clothed with green, 
diverſified with ten thouſand various dies; and 
to exhale ſuch freſh and charming odours, as 
fill every living creature with delight! ws 
Full of thoughts like theſe, I-make it a rule 
to loſe as little as I can of that blefled ſeaſon; 
and accordingly riſe with the ſun, and wander 
through the fields, throw myſelf on the banks 
of little rivulets, or loſe myſelf in the woods. 


Il ſpent a day or two this Spring at a country 


gentleman's ſeat, where I feaſted my imagina- 
tion every morning with the moſt luxurious 
proſpect I ever ſaw. I uſually took my ſtand by 
the wall of an old caſtle built upon an high hill. 
A noble river ran at the foot of it, which after 
being broken by a heap of misſhapen ſtones, 
glided away in a clear ſtream, and wandering 
through two woods on each fide of it in many 
windings, ſhone here and there at a great diſ- 
tance through the trees. I could trace the mazes 
for ſome miles, until my eye was led through 
two ridges of hills, and terminated by a vaſt 
mountain in another county. 1 
I hope the reader will pardon me for taking 
his eye from our preſent ſubject of the Spring, 
by this landſkip, ſince it is at this time of the 
year only, that proſpects excel in beauty. But 
if the eye is delighted, the ear hath likewiſe its 
proper entertainment. The muſic of the birds 
„ e at 
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at this time of the year, hath ſomething i in it 


ſo wildly ſweet, as makes me leſs reliſh the moſt 


elaborate compoſitions of Italy. The vigour 
which the warmth of the ſun pours afreſh into 
their veins, prompts them to renew their ſpe- 
cies; and thereby puts the male upon wooing 
his mate, with more mellow warblings, and to 
{well his throat with more violent modulations. 


It is an amuſement by no means below the dig- 
niry of a rational ſoul, to obſerve the pretty 


creatures flying in pairs, to mark the- different 
paſſions in their intrigues, the curious contex- 
ture of their neſts, and their care and ne 


of their little offspring. 


I am particularly acquainted with a wagtail 
and his ſpouſe, and made many remarks upon 


the ſeveral gallantries he hourly uſed, before 
the coy female would conſent to make him 


happy. When 1 ſaw in how many airy rings 

he was forced to purſue her; how ſometimes ' 
ſhe tripped before him in a pretty pitty-pat ſtep, 
and ſcarce ſeemed to regard the covering of his 


| a wings, and the many aukward and foppiſth con- 


tortions into which he put his body to do her 
homage, it made me reflect upon my own youth, 


and the caprices of the fair but fantaſtic Tera- 


minta. Often have I wiſhed that I underſtood 
the language of birds, when I have heard him 
exert an eager chuckle at her leaving him; and 
do not doubt, but that he muttered the ſame 


vows and reproaches which I often have ven- 


tured _ that nn. A -3--; 
. 
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d that gave me the moſt ſatisfaction 
- a fig t of young birds, under the conduct 
of the father, and indulgent directions and aſ- 
ſiſtance of the dam. I took particular notice of 
a beau gold-finch, who was picking his plumes, 
pruning his wings, and with great diligence, 
acdjuſting all his gaudy garniture. When he 
had equipt himſelf with great trimneſs and 
nicety, he ſtretched his painted neck, which 
ſeemed to brighten with new glowings, and 
ſtrained his throat into many wild notes and 
natural melody. He then flew about the neſt 
in ſeveral circles and windings, and invited his 
wife and children into open air. It was ve 
entertaining to ſee the trembling and the flutter- 
ing of the little ſtrangers at their firſt appear- 
ance in the world, and the different care of the 
male and female parent, ſo ſuitable to their ſeve- 
ral ſexes. I could not take my eye quickly from 
ſo entertaining an object; nor could I help 
wiſhing, that creatures of a ſuperior rank would 
ſo manifeſt their mutual affection, and ſo chear- 
fully concur in providing for their offspring. 

I ſhall conclude this tattle about the Spring, 
which I uſually call the youth and health of 
the year,” with ſome verſes which I tranſcribe” 


from a manuſcript poem upon hunting. The 
author gives directions, that hounds ſhould breed 
in the Spring, whence he takes occaſion, after 
the manner of the ancients, to make a digreſſion 

in praiſe of that ſeaſon. The 'verſes here ſub- 
, 3 are not all upon that ſubject; but the 


tranſitions 
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tranſitions ſlide ſo eaſily into one TEES that 


I knew not how to leave off, until I had writ 
out the whole digreſſion. 


In ſpring, let looſe thy males. Then all thc prove 
The ſtings of pleaſure, and the pangs of love: | 
Zthereal Jove then glads, with genial ſhowers, 
Earth's mighty womb, and ſtrows her lap with flow'rs; 
Hence juices mount, and buds, embolden'd, try 
More kindly breezes, and a ſofter ky : 1 
Kind Venus revels. Hark! on ev'ry bough, 

In lulling ſtrains the feather'd warblers woo. 

Fell tygers ſoften in th' infectious flames, 

And lions fawning, court their brinded dames: 

| Great Love pervades the deep; to pleaſe his mate, 
The whale, in gambols, moves his monſtrous weight: | 
Heav'd by his wayward mirth old Ocean roars, 2 
And ſcatter'd navies bulge on diſtant ſhores. 


All nature ſmiles : Come now, nor fear, my LOVE, 
To taſte the odours of the woodbine grove, 

To paſs the evening glooms in harmleſs play, 

And ſweetly ſwearing, languiſh life away. 


An altar bound with recent flowers, I rear 


| To thee, beſt ſeaſon of the various year: 

All hail! ſuch days in beauteous order ran, | 
So ſoft, ſo ſweet, when firſt the world began; 
In Eden's bow'rs, when man's great Sire aſſign'd 
The names and natures of the brutal kind. 

Then lamb and lion friendly walk'd their round, 
And hares undaunted lick'd the fondling hound; 
Wond'rous to tell! but when with luckleſs hand, 
Our daring mother broke the ſole command, 


Then want and envy brought their meagre train, 
Then wrath came down, and death had leave to reign: 
| | Hence 
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Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abborr'd the day, 
And hungry churls enſnar'd the nightly prey. 
Rude arts at firſt; but witty want refin'd 

; The huntſman' 8 wiles, and famine form'd the mind. 


Bold Nimrod firſt the lions trophies Wen 
The panther bound, and lanc'd the briſtling boar; 
He taught to turn the hare, to bay the deer, 

And wheel the eourſer in his mid career. 
Ah! had he there reſtrain'd his tyrant hand ! 
Let me, ye pow'rs, an humble wreath demand: 

No pomps I aſk, which crowns and ſceptres yies 
Nor dang'rous laurels in the duſty field : 

Faſt by the foreſt, and the limpid ſpring, 

Give me the warfare of the woods to fing, 

To breed my whelps, and healthful preſs the game, 
A mean, inglorious, but a guiltleſs name. 


* Juſt publiſhed, with her Majeſty” 8 roi privilege 
and Biene, propoſals for printing by ſubſcription a very 
fine edition of all the ancient Greek poets, in Three Vo- 
lumes in folio. This work is prepared for the preſs by 
Mr. Michael Maittaire, from the beſt editions, and will 
conſiſt of 5 5; ſheets, or thereabouts, adorned with feveral 
beautiful deſigns, engraved by the beſt hands. The types, 
both Greek and Latin, are all caſt new abroad, according 
to the ſpecimen. The price of the three volumes to ſub- 
- 1cribers is Five Guineas, in quires, v:z. one guinea in hand, 
two more upon delivery of the firſt volume, one guinea 
more on delivery of the fecond volume, and the laſt on the 
delivery of the third volume. Whoever ſubſcribes for fix 
books ſhall have a ſeventh gratis. The firſt volume will 
certainly be delivered within one year from the time of 
. e &c. Ae in fol, 
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Homo ſum, humani nihil d me alienum puto. | 
5 Tx. Heaut. Act. i. Sc. 1. 

I am a man, and have a fellow- feeling of every thing 
belonging to man. 8 1 


| 1 F we conſider the whole ſcope of the creation 
| that lies within our view, the Moral and In- 
tellectual, as well as the Natural and Corpo- 
real ; we ſhall perceive throughout, a certain 
correſpondence of the parts, a ſimilitude of ope- 
ration, and unity cf deſign, which plainly de- 
monſtrate the univerſe to be the work of one in- 


finitely good and wiſe Being; and that the ſyſ- 


It may not be improper to obſerve here a circum- 
ſtance that eſcaped notice in its proper place. GUARDIAN, 
Ne 3, and nine other Papers of this Work, are expreſsly 


aſcribed to the Biſhop of Cloyne, on the claim and autho- 


rity of his ſon the Rev. George Berkeley, formerly ſtudent 
of Chriſt-Church, and Vicar of Bray. Nevertheleſs there 
is a long quotation from GuarD. N“ g, in STEELE's Apo- 
logy,”” 4to. p. 44. and it is expreſsly faid there in a margi- 
nai Note that it was written by STEELE himſelf,” There 
are ſome other Papers attributed to Dr. Geo. Berkeley Bi- 


| ſhop of Cloyne, in this edition of the GuarD.. that do 


not reſt on the claim or authority of his ſon. Of the pro- 
priety of ſuch aſſignments the Reader muſt ultimately judge 
for himſelf, See Ne 88, and Ns 89. 
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tem of thinking beings is actuated by laws deriv- 
ed from the ſame divine power, which ordained 
thoſe by which the Corporeal Syſtem is upheld. 

From the contemplation of the order, motion 
and cohefion of natural bodies, Philoſophers are 
now agreed, that there is a mutual attraction be- 
tween the moſt diſtant parts at leaſt of this ſolar 
ſyſtem. All thoſe bodies that revolve round the 
ſun are drawn toward each other, and towards 
the ſun, by ſome ſecret, uniform and never- 


ceaſing principle. Hence it is, that the earth 


(as well as the other planets) without flying off 


in a tangent line, conſtantly rolls about the ſun, 


and the moon about the earth, without 1 


her companion in ſo many thouſand years. And 


as the larger ſyſtems of the univerſe are held to- 


gether by this cauſe, ſo likewiſe the particular 


c globes derive their coheſion and couſiſtence from 
it. 5 


Now if we e carry « our ir thoughts from the Cor- 


poreal to the Moral world, we may obſerve in 


the ſpirits or minds of men, a like principle of 


attraction, whereby they are drawn together in 


communities, clubs, families, friendſhips, and 
all the various ſpecies of ſociety. As in bodies, 


where the quantity is the ſame, the attraction 
is ſtrongeſt between thoſe which are placed 


neareſt to each other; ſo it is likewiſe in 


tbe mind of men, ceteris paribus, between 
thoſe which are moſt nearly related. Bodies 
that are placed at the diſtence of many 
millions of miles, may nevertheleſs attract and 
conſtantly operate on each other, although this 
action 
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action do not ſhew itſelf by an union or approach 
of thoſe diſtant bodies ſo long as they are with- 
held by the contrary forces of other bodies, 
which, at the ſame time, attract them different 
ways; but would, on the ſuppoſed removal of 

all other bodies, mutoally approach and unite 
with each other. The like holds with regard 
to the human ſoul, whoſe affection towards the 
individuals of the ſame ſpecies, who are diſtantly 
related to it, is rendered inconſpicious by its 
more powerful attraction towards thoſe who have 
a nearer relation to it. But as thoſe are removed, 
the tendency which before lay concealed doth 
gradually diſcloſe itſelf. 

A marr who has no family is more ſtrongly 
attracted towards his friends and neighbours ; - 
aud if abſent from theſe, he naturally falls into 
an acquaintance with thoſe of his own city or 
country who chance to be in the ſame place. 
Two Engliſhmen meeting at Rome or Conſtan- 
tinople, ſoon run into a familiarity. And in 
China or Japan, Europeans would think their 
being ſo, a good reaſon for their uniting in par- 
ticular converſe. Farther, in caſe we ſuppoſe 
ourſelves tranſlated into Jupiter or Saturn, and 
there to meet a Chineſe or other more diſtant 
native of our own planet, we ſhould look on him 
as anear relation, and readily commencea friend- 
ſhip with him. Theſe are natural reflections, 
and fuch as may convince us that we are linked 


by an imperceptible chain to every en of | 


the human race. 


The 
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Thie ſeveral. wy" bodies. which. 1 * 
ſolar ſyſtem are kept from joining together at 
the common center of gravity by the rectilinear 
motions the Autbor of NATURE has impreſſed on 


each of them; which, concurring with the at- 


tractive principle; form their reſpectibe orbits 


round the ſun : upon the ceaſing of which mo- 
tions, the general law of gravitation. that is nowy 
: thwarted, would ſhew itſelf by drawing them. 
all into one maſs; After the fame manner, in 


the parallel caſe, of ſociety, ; private paſſious and 


motions of the ſoul do-often obſtru& the opera- 
tion of that benevolent uniting inſtinct implant- 


ed in human nature; which, notwithſtanding 
doth ſtill exert, and will-not fail to ſhew . felt, 


when thoſe obſtructions are taken „„ 
The mutual gravitation of bodies cannot bs 

explained any other way than by reſolving it into 

the immediate operation of God, who never 


ceaſes to diſpoſe and actuate his creatures in a 
mannet ſuitable; to their reſpective Beings. 80 


neither ean that reciprocal attraction in the minds 
of men be accounted for by any other cauſe, It. 
is not the reſult of education, law, or faſhion; * 


but is a principle originally ingrafted in the very 


firſt formation of ty foul by the Author 15 our | 


NarTure; - . 


And as the W power: in Lats: is x | 


moſt; univerſal principle. which produceth 1 innu- 
merable effects, and is a key to explain the vari- 


ous Phenomena: of nature ſo the correſpond - 
ing ſocial appetite in human fouls. 1 is vs u 
Vol. II. 8 5 ouge 
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ſpring and ſource of moral actions. This it is 
that inclines each individual to an interce 


with his ſpecies, and models every one t 
behaviour which beſt ſuits with the common 
well- being. Hence that ſympathy in our na- 
ture, whereby we feel the pains and joys of our 
fellow- creatures. Hence that prevalent love in 
parents towards their children, which is neither 
founded on the merit of the object, nor yet on 
ſelf-intereſt, It is this that makes us inquiſitive | 
concerning the affairs of diftant nations, which 
can have no influence on our own. It is this 
that extends our care to future generations, and 
excites us to acts of beneficence towards thoſe 
who are not yet in being, and conſequently from 
whom we can expect no recompence. In a 
word, hence ariſes that diffuſive ſenſe of Hu- 
manity ſo unaccountable to the ſelfiſh man Wo 
is untouched with it, and is indeed a fort of 
monſter, or anomalous production. : 
Theſe thoughts do naturally. ſuggeſt the fol- | 
lowing particulars. Firſt, That as ſocial incli- 
nations are abſolutely neoeſlary to the well-being 
of the world, it is the duty and intereſt of each 
individual to "cheriſh, and improve them to the 
benefit of mankind; the duty becauſe iris agreea- 
ble to the intention of the AUuTHor of our Being, 
who aims at the common good of his creatures, 
and as an indication of his will, hath implanted 
the ſeeds of mutual Tenne in our ſouls; 
the intereſt, becauſe the good of the whole is 
inſeparable from that of the parts; in promot - 


ing 


OED. 
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ing therefore the common good, every one doth. 
at 1 fame. time promote his own private in- 
tereſt. Another obſervation. I ſhall draw from 
the premiſes 15, That it makes a fignal proof of 
the divinity of the Chriſtiau Religion, that the 
main duty which it inculeates above all others 
is Charity. Different maxims aud precepts have 
diſtinguiſhed the different, feas of Philoſophy 
and Religion; our Lord's peculiar precept. is, 
Love thy neighbour as thyſelf, By this ſhall 
all men Know that you are my difciples, if 
6c you love one another“. 
1 will not ſay, that what is. a moſt ſhining 
proof of our Religion, is not often a reproach to 
its profeſſors : but this I think very plain, that 
whether we regard the analogy of nature, as It 
appears in the mutual attraction of gravitations 
of the mundane ſyſtem ; in the general frame 
and conſtitution of the human foul ; or laſtly, 
in the ends and aptneſſes which are Ji fcoverable | 
in all parts of the viſible and intellectual world; 
we ſhall not doubt but the precept, which is 
the characteriſtic of our Religion, came from 
the AuTHoR of Nature. Some of our modern 
Free- Thinkers would indeed infinuate the Chriſ- 
tian morals to be defective, becauſe fay they, 
there is no mention made in the Golpel of the 
virtue of Friendſhip. Theſe ſagacious men (if 
I may be llowed the uſe of that vulgar ſaying) 
% caunot ſee the wood for trees.” That a Re- 
ligion, whereof the main drift is to inſpire its 
profeſſors with the moſt noble and difintereſted 
, 8 2 8 OM: 
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ſpirit of Love, Charity, and Benieficence, to alt” 
mankind ; or, in other words, with a Friend- 
ſhip to every individual man; ſhould be taxed 
with the want of that very virtue, 1s furely a 


glaring evidence of the blindneſs. 23 | ro 
of 1 its adverfaries LY | 


a td. 
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Spe a 8 | 
He ſported agrecably. 


-4 


_. 


N agreeable young l that / 
a talent for poetry, and does me the fa- 
vour to entertain me with. his performances 
after my more ſerious ſtudies, read me yeſterday 
the following tranſlation. In this town, where 
there are ſo many women of proſtituted charms, 
I am very glad whey I gain ſo much time of 
reflection from a youth of a gay turn, as is taken 
up in any compoſition, though the piece he 
writes is not foreign to that his natural incli- 

nation. For it is a great ſtep towards gaining 
Wor. the as. that there 1s Wee in the 


* This 8 Ne 3 is e to che Biſhop of 
Cloyte, on the at thority of his ſon, the Rev. George 
Berkeley, formerly Student of Chriſt Church, and Vicar 
io en in Oxforc hire. 
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choice af their object; - ar to turn the f imagi- 
nations towards a bride, rather than a miſtreſs, . 
is getting a great way towards being in the in- 
tereſts of virtue. It is an hopeleſs manner of 
reclaiming youth which has been practiſed by 
ſome moraliſts, to declaim againſt. pleaſure in 
general, No the way is te ſhew, that the 
pleaſurable courſe is that which is limited and 
governed by reaſon.” Tn this caſe virtue is upon 
equal terms with vice, and has, with all the 
7 5 indulgences of deſire, the advantage of 
ſafety in honour and reputation. I have for 
this reaſon often thought of exerciſing my pupils, 

of whom 1 have ſeveral of admirable talents, 
upon writing little poems, or epigrams, which 
in a volume 1 would intitle“ The Seeing Cu- 
pid.“ Theſe compoſitions ſhould be written 
on this little advances. made towards a young 
lady of the ſtricteſt virtue, aud all the circum- 
ſtances alluded to in them, ſhould have ſome- 
thing that might pleaſe her mind in its pureſt 
innocence, as well as celebrate her perſon in its 
higheſt beauty. This Work would inſtruct a 
woman to be a good wife, all the while it is 
a Wooing her to be a bride. Imagination and 
reaſon ſhould go hand in hand in a generous 
amour; for When it is otherwiſe, real diſcon- 
tent and averſion in Marriage, ſucceed the ground - 

leſs aud wild ere of eee in e 
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Fix d int 
Unfading ſweets in purple ſcenes: , | 


Tube rich, ch e 1 of a: god. 
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The court of Vaan Hog Claudian, bag part 
of the Epithalamium on Honorius and Maria. 


IN the fam'd Cyprian iſle a mountain ſands, 
Thar caſts a ſhadow into diſtant lands. 
In vain acceſs by human feet is try'd,. 


Its lofty brow looks down with noble pride 


On bounteous Nile, thro? ſeven wide channels ſpreads | 


[ And ſees old Porteus in his oy bed. 
Along its fides no hoary froſts preſume 


To blaft the myrtle ſhrubs, or nip'the bloom. 


The winds with caution ſweep the riſing flowers, 
While balmy-dews deſcend, and vernal ſhowers, 


The gh orbs no. wintry horrors bring,” TE 
indulgence of eternal ſpring. 


And genial breezes ſoften all the Fear. 
The nice, luxurious ſoul, uncloy'd may rove; 
From pleaſures ſtill to circling - pleaſures move; 
1 endleſs beauty kindles endleſs love. - 


The mountain, when the ſummit once you gain, 


Falls by degrees; and finks into a plain: 


Where the pleas'd eye may flow'ry meads behold, 
Inclos'd wit ith branching oar, and hedg'd with 
Or where large crops the gen'rous glebe ſu bels, 
And yellow barveſts unprovok' d ariſddSQ. 
For by mild zephyrs fann'd, the tee ming foil 
Yields ev'ry grain, nor aſks che peaſant's toil. 


"Theſe: were. the bribes, the priee of 3 eme, 


Theſe Cytherea won to Vulcan's arms: 
For ſuch a bliſs he ſuch à gift beſtow d 
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A y Ivan ſeene, in ſolemn ſtate diſplay d. 

E —. each feather d warbler with a ſnadee; 

But here no bird its painted wings can move, 
Unleſs elected by the n of Love. ' 

Ere made a member of this tuneful throng, . | 
She hears the ſongſter, and approves the long: "i i 
The joyous victors hop from ſpray to ſpray;  —_ 1 
The vanquiſh'd fly with mournfus notes away, 


| Branches in branches twin n'd, compoſe the grove; 
And ſhoot, and ſpread, and bloſſom into Love. 
The trembling palms their mutual vqws repeat: 
And bending poplars bending poplars meet: "0 
The diſtant planranes ſeem to pros more nigh z 
And to the ſighing alder, alders figh 
Blue heavy” ns above them ſmile; aud all below, 
Two murm'ring ftreams in wild meanders flow. 
This mix'd with-gall ; and that like honey ſweet !/ 
But ah! too ſoon th' unfriendly waters meet! 
Steep'd in theſe ſ prings (if verſe belief can gain) | 
The darts of Low their double power attain : 
Hence all mankind a bitter ſweet have found, 


As painful pleaſure, anda grateful wound. 


Along the graſſy banks, in bright array, 
Ten thenfand little Loves their wings di 40 2 
Quivers and bows their uſual ſports proclaim ; 3535 
Their dreſs, their ſtature, and their looks the ſame; 

Smiling in innocence, and eyer young, 

And tender, as the nymphs from whom they ſprung, 
For Venus did but boatt one only ſon, 

And roſy Cupid was that boaſted one; 
He, ungontroll'd, thro? heaven extends his ſway, 
And gods and goddeſſes by turns obe7: ip 
Or if he ſtoops on earth, great princes burn, 
Sicken on thrones, and 'wreath'd with laurels mourn, 
„Th inferior powers o'er hearts inferior reign, 

And pierce the rural fair, or homely ſwain, 


84 | _ Here 


od 
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Here Love's imperial pomp is ſpread around; 
Voluptuòus liberty that'knows no bound 
And ſudden ſtorms of wrath, which ſoon decline 35 
And midnight watchings ofer the fumes of 'v wine : 5 
Unartful tears and hectic looks, that e 

With ſilent eloquence the Lover's woe; | 

| Boldneſs ünfledg'd, and to ſtol'n raptures new, 
Half trembling ſtands, and ſcarcely dares — 5 
Fears that delight, and anxious doubts of joy, 
Which check our ſwelling hopes, but not deſtroy ; 
And ſhort-breath'd. vows, forgot as ſoon as made, 
On airy pinions flutter thro' the glade. 

Youth with a haughty look, and gay attire, 

And rolling eyes that glow with ſoft defire, 

Shines forth. exalted on a pompous feat; ' 

. While ſullen cares and wither'd age retreat. 9 85 
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Now from afar the alace ſeems to ze 
And hither would extend its golden rays; 
But by reflection of the grove is ſeen 
The gold itill vary'd by a waving green. | 
For Mulciber with ſecret pride beheld *- - 
How far his {kill all human witexcell'd ; - 
And grown uxorious, did the work defign 
To ſpeak the artiſt, and the art divine. 
Proud columns, tow'ring high, ſupport the frame, x: 
That hewn from Hy acinthian quarries came, 
The beams are emeralds, and yet ſcarce adorn 
The ruby walls on which themſelves : are born. 
The pavement, rich with veins of agate 1 


And 88 with ſhiniog 8 Jaſper flippery riſe. . 


Here ts; pices in parterres promiſcuous blow, 
Not from Arabia's fields more odours flow ; - 
The wanton winds thro' groves of Caſſia play, 
And ſteal the Aren d ee 22 


. | ns . Here 


Ne ray. THE? 6 GAR DIAN. 265. 
Here with its 1010 the wild amomum bends ; 0 
1 here cinnamon, in rival ſweets, con 

A rich perfume the raviſh'd ſenſes "fills, 


While from the weeping tree the -balm diſtils. S1 


At theſe delightful bowers arrives at laſt 
The God of Love, a tedious journey paſt ; 
Then ſhapes his way to reach the fronting gate, 
Doubles is majeſty, and walks in ſlate. 
It chanc'd, upon a radiant throne reglin'd, 
Venus her golden treſſes did unbind : _ bs 
Proud to be thus employ'd, on either hand 
Th' Idalian ſiſters, rang'd in order, ſand. | 
Ambrofial effence one beſtows in'ſhowers, 5 YT 
And laviſhly whole. ſtreams of nectar pours; 5 5 9 
With ivory combs another's dextrous care 
Or curls, or opens the diſheyebd hair; 
A third, induſtrious with g niere 
Inſtructs the ringlets in what form to lie: 9 gs 
Vet leaves ſome few, that, not ſo cloſely pr, 
Sport in the wind, and wanton from the reſt. 
Sweet negligence ! by artful ſtudy wrought, | 
A graceful error, and a lovely fault. 50 
The judgement af the glaſs is here nene, 
Here mirrors are ſupply d by ev'ry ſtone. 
Where'er the goddeſs turns, her image falls, . 
And 4 new Venus dances on the walls. vi ; 1 
Now while ſhe did her ſpotleſs form ſurvey/ 5 
'Pleas'd with Love's empire, and almighty fyay; | 
She ſpy'd her ſon, and fir'd with oh joy Je 


We ns. and erbrac'd the av bas Top wil 


* By Mr. 8 Euſden of Cambridge, Seed 6s Tun. 
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Dua, of e ng 
Deanün Carthage. . 


TT is uſually thought with great alice, a 

very impen nent thing in a private man to 
intermeddle in matters nch regard the ſtate. 
But the memorial which is mentioned in the 
following letter is ſo daring, and ſo apparently 
deſigned for the moſt traiterous Purpole 1 imagi- 
able: that I do not care what miſinterpretation 
1 ſuffer, when I expoſe it to the reſentment of 
all men who value their country, or haye any 
regard to the honour, 'fafery, or glory of their 
queen. It is cerxain xhere is hot much danger 
in delaying the demolition of Dunkirk during 
the life 'of his refent” moſt Chriſtian ma jeſty, 
who is renowned for the moſt inviolable regard 
to treaties; but that pious. prince. is aged; aud 
in caſe of nis deceaſe, now the power of F rance 
and Spain is in the ſame family, it is poſſible an 
ambitious ſueceſſor (or his miniſtry in a King's 
minority) might diſpute his being bound by 
the a& of his EM in fo weghty a par- 
ticular. DO 


Mr. 


ls ens vn, 1 . 


oO U employ your. important moments 
« methinks, 2 little too frivolouſly, when. you 
+ conſider ſo often little circumſtances of dreſs 
and behaviour, and never make mention of mats 
ters wherein you and all your fellow-ſubjetts 
lin general are concernd. I give you now an 
_ © opportunity, not only of manifeſting your loys 
Lalty to yout queen, but your affection to your 
country, if you treat an inſolence done to them 


both with the diſdain 1 it deſerves.* The.incloled 


printed paper in French and Engliſh has been 
handed about the town, and given gratis. to 
« paſſengers 1 in the ſtreets at noon · day. You fee 
+ the title of it is, „A moſt humble addreſs, or _ 
i memorial, preſented to her majeſty the Queen 8 
« of Great - Britain, by the deputy of the maple» | 
<« ſtrates of Dunkirk, 4 The nauſeous memori- 
« alift, with the moſt fulſome flattery, tells the 
queen of her thunder, and of wiſdom and ele- 
C mency adored by all the earth; at the ſame 
« time that he attempts to underage her. power, 
* and eſcape her wiſdom, by beſeeching her. to 
do an act which will give a well- en jea · 
: louſy' to her people. What the ycophant de- 
© fires is, That the mole and dykes. of Dunkirk 
may be ſpared; and it ſeems, the Sieur Tugghe®; 
for ſo the petitioner is called, was thunder» 
4 ſtruck by. the denunciation (which be. lays) 
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4 the lord viſcount Bolingbroke made to him,” 
That her Majeſty did not think to make any 


_ ©alteration in the dreadful ſentence ſhe had pro- 


I ndunced againft the town. Mr. InoxsipE, I 
t think you would do an act wortby your gene- 
ral humanity, if you would put the Sieur 
: © 'Tugghe right in this matter; and let him 


* know, That her Majeſty has pronounced no 
© ſentence. & the town, but his moſt chri- 


- © ſhan'majeſty has agreed that the town and har- 
# bour ſhall be demoliſhed. 


-»* That the Britiſh nation expe the jmmedi 
ate demolition of 1 „ 


43 «1 That the very common people Know. that 


within three months after the ſigning of the 
peace, the works towards the ſea, were to be 


=” demoliſhed ; and, within “three months after 


it, Feen towaide the land *. 


1 


That the ſaid peace was figned the laſt of 


6 Marel O. 8. 
That the ar Bache Has been told from "y 
queen, that the equivalent for 1 it is in the hands 


$:of the French k in 


That the Sieur Tagghe tit the impudence 
© to aſk the queen to remit the moſt material part 


of klie articles of 79 — between her Matty 
* nd his maſter. © © | 
That the Britiſh nation ebeived) more da- 


py” arias in their trade from the port of Dunkirk, 
* than from almoſt all the ports of France, cithct 


4 in he, Ocean, « or the Mediterranean. 1 8 „ 


0 x ak dna od ol 
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That flects of above thirty ſail have come to- 
Veet out of Dunkirk, dufing the late War, 
6 "ad taken! ſhips of war as Well s merchant- 
1 That the De filed fret cage to 
Scotland; and that it is the only port the 
French have until you come to Breſt, for the 
whole length of St. George's channel; where 
any conſiderable naval armament can be made. 
That deſtroying the fortifications'sf Dunkirk 
is an inconſiderable advantage to England, m 
_ © compariſon to the advantage of deſtroying the 
mole, dikes and harbour; it being the val 


© force from thence which only" can” 1 hurt ere Br! * 


. * nation. 


That the Britiſh i EXBECT r the 1 imme- 


f diate demolition of Dunkirk.” | 
That the Dutch, who ſolfered equally with. 
« us from thoſe of Dunkirk, were probably in- 
© duced to ſign the treaty with France from this 
* confideration, That the town and harbour! of 
« Dunkirk ſhould be deſtroyed. is 

That the fituation of Dunkirk 18 ot a8 
that it may always keep runners to obſerve all 
« ſhips failing on the Thames and Medway: 
That all the ſuggeſtions, which the Sieur 
6 Tugghe brings concerning the Dutch, are falſe 
© and ſcandalous. 
That whether it may be :dvintagecus' to 
6 the trade of Holand or not, that Dunkirk ſhould 
© be demoliſhed; it is neceflary for the ſafety, 
+ honour, and liberty of England, that it ſhould 
6 be fo. 

That 


a 
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That when Dunkirk is dcmolithed, the 
FE « power of France, on that ſide, ſhould it ever 
be turned againſt us, will be removed: ſeveral. 
© hundred miles further off of Great-Britain on. 

it is at preſent. : 
1b, That af after the dertiotiticw, thert Zan be nd 2 
© conſiderable preparation made at ſea by the 
French on all the channel, but at Breſt” and 
that Great-Britain being an iſland, which can- 
* not be attacked but by a naval power, we may 
« eſteem France effectually removed, by the de- 
© molition, from Great- Britain, as far as the diſ- 
« tance from Dunkirk to Breſt. 
Pray, Mt. InonsIDE, repeat this lat parti- 
6 cular, and put it in a diſſerent letter, That the 
© demolition of Dunkirk will remove France many 
hundred miles farther off from us; and then re- 
* peat again, bat che Britiſh uation EXPECTS the 
* Jemolition of Dunkitk. _ 
I demand of you, as you love and kiatiout 2 
your queen and country, that you inſert this. 
* letter, or ſpeak to this purpoſe, your own way; 
« for in this all parties muſt agree, that however 
bound in friendſhip one nation is with ano- 
© ther, it is but prudent that in cafe of a rupture, 
_ © they ſhould be, if poſſible, upon equal terms. 
Be honeſt, old NxSsToOR, and fay all this; 
for whatever half-witted hot whigs may think 
_ © we all value our eſtates and liberties, and every 
ti true man of each party muſt think himſelf con- 
8 cerned n Nun ſhould be demoliſhed. 


«It 
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It lies upon all who have the honour to be 
in the miniſtry to haſten this matter, and not 
let the — of an honeſt brave people bs f 
thus infamouſly abuſed in our open ſtreets. 
I cannot go on for indignation : but 


© God that our mercy to France __ not e 2 
us to 1 TRY of F rance. 


— 
* 


« Your by mble 3 
8 Ot ExoL15n Ten ve 


X Yee Ne 160, paragraph firſt; and Ne 168, laſt letter, 
ſigned R. STEELE, who wrote, The Importance of 
DuSK1RK confidered; in defence of this Pa 5 7 of the 
GUARDIAN, addreſſed in a Letter to the Bailiff of Stock 
bridge, for which place STEELE was Member of Parliament 
- atthe time of his expulſion from the Houſe of Commons. 
See Political Writings of Sir R. STEELE,” 120, 
: 17 15. et ſegg.—It is certainly to this Paper, Ne 138, 
| dth fol owing political Papers, here aſcribed to STEELE, 
nk with de that Dr. Johnſon alludes, when 
he ſays - Some unlucky ſpark from 'a Tory Paper ſet 
« STERLE's politics on fire, and wit at once blazed into 
<« faction. He was ſoon too hot for neutral topicks, and 
* quitted the GUARDIAN to write the ENGLISHMAN,” 
Dr. Jounson's © Lives of Engliſh Poets,” vol. II. p 
Kc. edit. 8 vo. 1783. Lesraktz, * nn Writings 
ut 5 5 1 
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— aue, in idnere 2 
: Soi n Georg. Iv. 230. 


And pare with life, only: to wound their foe, 


NGER | is ſo unenty e a oueſt i in the ne, 
that he may be ſaid to be born unhappy 


who is of a rough and choleric diſpoſition. The 


moralifts have defined i it to be a Defi re of RE- 
VENGE. for ſome injury offered.” Men of hot 
and, heady tempers are eagerly. A of Ven- 


geance, the very moment they apprehend them- 


ſelves injured: whereas the cool and ſedate 
watch proper opportunities to return grief for 
grief to their enemy. By this meant it often 


. happens that the choleric inflict diſproportioned : 


puniſhments, upon ſlight, and ſometimes 'ima- | 
ginary offences: but the temperately revengeful 
have leiſure to weigh the merits of the cauſe, 
and thereby either to ſmother their ſecret reſent- 


ments, or to ſeek proper and adequate repara- 
tions for the damages they have ſuſtained. Weak. 


minds are apt to ſpeak well of the man of fury; 
becauſe, when the ſtorm is over, he 18 full of 
forrow-and repentance : but the truth is, he is 


that 


F 149. rn 15 * 0 UAR D 1 A * 73 5 
"Dat wheii he comes to biraſels, he becorties 


tame then, for the ſame. reaſon that he : ran wild. . 


before, only to give himſelf eaſe;“ "= and is 2 
friend only to himſelf in both extremities. Men 
of this unhappy make, more frequently than 
any others, eꝝpect that their frien 1 i ſhould bear 
with their infirmities. Their 12 70 ſhould in 
return deſire them to correct their infirmities. 
The common excuſes, that they cannot help it, 
that it was ſoon over, that they harbour no mas 
lice in their hearts, are arguments for pardon- 
ing a bull, or a maſtiff; but ſhall neyer recoii⸗ 
cile me to an intellectual ſavage. Why indeed | 
ſhould any one imagine, that 8 indepen- 
dent upon him ſhould yenture into His ſociety, 
who hath not yet ſo fir ſubdued his bailing 
blood; but that he 18 ready to do ſomething the 
next minute which he can never repair, 2251 
hath nothing to plead in his own behalf but 
that he is apt to p miſchief as faſt as he can? 
= a man may be feared, he may be pitied ; 
e can never be loved. | | 
1 would not hereby be ſo underſtood as if - 

| meant to recommend {low and deliberate malice ; 
| I would only obſerve, . that men of moderation 
ate of a more amiable character than the raſh 
and inconſiderate; but if they do not huſband 
the talent that Heaven bath beſtowed upon 
them; they are as much more odious than Ihe 

_  Choleric, as the devil is. more horrible than a 
brute. It is hard to Jay which of the two 


when in - is more t chello to 2 
Vor. Il 9 or 
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or more hurtful to his enemy; the one is boiſe 
terous and gentle by fits, dividing his life be- 
tween guilt and repentance, now all tempeſt, 
again all ſun-fhine. The other hath a ſmoother 
but more laſting anguiſh, lying under a per- 
ory gloom ; the latter ĩs a cowardly man, the 
Former a generous beaft. Tf he may be held un- 
fortunate who cannot be ſure but that he may 
do ſomething the next minute which he ſhall 
lament during his life; what ſhall we think of 
him who hath a ſoul fo infected that he can 
Never be happy until he hath made another mi- 
ſerable? What wars may we imagine perpe- 
tually raging in his breaſt? What dark ftrata- 
gems, unworthy deſigns, inhuman wiſhes, dread- 
ful reſolutions! A ſnake curled in many ititri- 


cate mazes, ready to ſting a traveller, and to 


hiſs him in the pangs of death, is no uifit em- 
blem of ſuch an artful unſearchable projector. 
Were I to chooſe an enemy, whether 9 8 
wiſh for one that would fta me ſuddenly ; or 
one that would give me an Italian poiſon, Jab i 
'tle and lingering, 28 as certainly fatal as the 
ſtroke of a Sillletto E the reader determine 
the doubt i in his own mind. 
There is yet a third ſort of Revenge, 11 1 it 
may be called a third, which is compounded of 
the other two: I mean the miſtaken Honour 
which hath too often a place in generous breaſts. 
Men of good education, though naturally cho- 
leric, reſtrain their Wrath ſo far as to ſeek con- 
venient times for Vengeance. "The Single Th | 
at 
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bat ſegmms . ſo generous a Way, of ending contro- 
verſies, that until we have ſtrict laws, the num 
ber of widows and orphans, and I wiſh I could 
not ſay of wretched ſpirits, will be increaſed. 
Of all the medals which have been Ber in 
honour of a neighbouring. n 
one which can give him 5s true renown. as that 
;ypon the ſucceſs of his edicts for- aboliſhing 5 
the impious practice of Duelling.“ 
What inclined me at preſent to write upon 
this ſubject, was the fight of the following, let- 
ters, which 1 can affure the reader to be ge- 
nuine. They concern two noble names among 
us; but the crime ef which the gentlemen are 
_ guilty bears too prevalently the name of Ho- 
nour, to need an apology to their relations for 
reviving the mention of their Duel. But the 
dignity of Wrath, and the cool and deliberate 
preparation (by paſſing different climes, and 
waiting convenient ſeaſons) for murdering each 
other, When we, conſider them as moved by a 
Senſe of Hoxouk, muſt raiſe in the reader as 
5 much compaſſion / as horror. | 


«A Monſieur Monſieur SACKVILLE. 


that am in France hear how much you 
« attribute to yourſelf 1 in this une that I have 
given the world leave to W Vour praiſes 
4 * * S* * * a , 20 + * 2 . 
If you call to memory, e I gave yu 
PF, hang laſt, 1 told- you 1 reſerved. the Rar 


rn } 
3 for 
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for a truer atontiltiting.” Nom be that noble 
_ © gentleman my love once ſpoke you, and come 
_ © and do him right that could recite. the trials - 
| © you owe your birth and country, were I not 
* confident your honour gives you the fame cou- 
rage to do me right, that it did to do me 
wrong. Be maſter of your own weapons and 
© time; the place whereſoever I will wait on 
© you. By doing this you fhall ſhorten Revenge, 
and clear the le Fc the dino hatb Ui both 
our wee. 9 . 
EY FU Baves, 


4 Mr. Monfieur le Baron 4 KrNLoss. ; 


„As it ſhall be always far from mme to ſeek a 


« quarrel, fo will J always be ready to meet 
1 "FP any that deſire to make trial of my valour 
ſo fair a courſe as you require. A witneſs 

« + ere yourſelf ſhall be, who within a month 
© ſhall receive a ſtrict account of time, place and 
weapon, where you ſhall find me ready diſ- 
| ſed to give you honourable fatisfaftion by 
him that ſhall conduct you thither. In the 

© mean time be as ſecret of the appointment as 
it ſeems you are deſirous of it. 


= ED. SacxvILLx. 


0 «4 Mr. Monfeur le BARON de KIx Loss. 


am ready at T ergoſa, a town in Zealand, 

a to give you that ſatisfaction your ſword can 
render you, accompanied with a worthy gen- 
* tleman my ſecond, in n degree a knight; 2 
501 6 for 


* 
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« for your coming I will not limit you a peremp- 
_ < tory day, but deſire you to make a definite and 
« ſpeedy repair for your - own honour, and fear 
b of prevention, until when time 8 wan find 
me there. Te | 


2 e, ; Avg, 40, 1613. yl 
Ef + Eo. SacxvILLs, PU 


K 


225 4 Mr. Manſur SaoxviLLE, 


«I'Hare received your letter by your man, 
4 awe acknowledge you have dealt nobly with 
me, and now 1 come with all e haſte to 
* meet . „ 


N ary famous for the vel window in che 
cathedral, A: 

I + See GuaRDIan, N* 133: the Sequel. "—-[ ck I 
ave. read that Lord Clarendon knew the cauſe or occa- 

ſion of this Duel; but has not revealed it. It was ſuppoſed 
to be about a lady. One would think that a charge of 
Cowardice was the wad wing to be cleared up by Ehe- | 


5 ing. A. 


„ This paper, no Arie being W for any 
other aſſignment, is here aſcribed to STEELE. See final 
Notes on N? 10 and N 14. _ 
+4+ This Day is. publiſhed, 4 The Britiſh Merchant,” 
'or © Commerce Preſerved. No I. to be publiſhed every 
Tueſday and Friday, in ae to. 8 The Mercator,” or 
* e . | 
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thoſe of a different courſe of life. The buſineſs 


_ fret that of other. vations. : whereas. the hght 


vulgar n6tian that men addicted to contem- 


tracts of the earth; and while they promote the 


fuſed to we Benet of tw Whale 28 ies. 
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8 the R part or e are more 
affected by things which ſtrike the ſenſes, 
than by excellencies that are to be diſcerned by 
reafon arid thought, they form very erroneous 
judgements when they compare the one with 
the other. An eminent inſtance of this is, that 


plation are leſs uſeful members of ſociety than 


therefore of my preſent Paper ſhall be to com- 
pare the diſtinct 'merits of the Speculative and 
the Active parts of mankind.” 


The advantages' ariſing from the labours of 
generals and politicians are confined to narrow 
intereſt of their own country, they ſeſſen or ob- 


and knowledge that ſpring from Speculation are 
not limited to any fingle ſpot, but equally dif- 


” 
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r 


them,” hut a frce gift, to thoſe, to whom their 


ed deeds.of Cæſar or Alexander, that we TI 

make them the conſtant themes of our praiſes 
while: the name of Py/4agoras * is mare ſpar: 

ingly celebrated, though it be to him that we 

are. indebted for our trade and riches. This 

may ſeem ſtrange to a_ vulgar reader, but the 
following reflection will make it plain. That 
Philoſc = invented the forty-ſeyenth propoſi- 

tion of the firſt book of Euclid, which is the 
foundation of Trigonometry and conſequently of 
Navigation, upon which the Commerce of Great 
The Mathematicks are ſa uſeful, and ornamen- 

tal to human life, that the ingenious Sir Wil⸗ 
liam Temple acknowledges, in ſome part of his 
writings, all thoſe advantages which diſtinguiſh 

polite nations from barbarians to be derived from 
them. But as theſe Sciences cultivate the exte= 
rior parts of life, there are others of a more ex- 
cellent nature, that endue the heart with rudi- 


* See TAT. Ne 81; Ne 108; Ne 214. Srecr. N*447 ; 


T4 ments 
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ments of virtue, and by opening our Proſpects, 
and awakening our hopes, produce generous | 
emotions and ſublime ſentiments in the ſoul. ' 
he divine ſages of antiquity, who by tranſ- 
mitting down to us their Speculations upon good 
and evil, upon Providence, and the Dignity and 
Duration of Thinking Br NGs, have imprinted an 
idea of moral excellence on the minds of men, 
are moſt eminent benefactors to human nature; 
and however overlooked 1 in the loud and thought- 
leſs applauſe that are every day beſtowed on the 
ſlaughterers and diſturbers of mankind, yet they 
will never want the eſteem and on of 
the wiſe and virtuous. © 
This apology 1 in behalf of the Speculative part 
of mankind, who make uſeful truth the end of 
their Being, and! its acquiſition the buſineſs as 
well as entertainment of their lives, ſeems not 
ter by in order to 1 9 the miſtake of 
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that ec ecies wig thoſe be ound in ot fog 
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fe, ould iveline one to think” the world not 


or excellent eld from reaſon and tection, 
© Even hol. who only regard truth as ſuch, 
without communicating their thoughts, or ap- 
plying them to practice: will ſeem worthy mem- 
pers of the commonwealth, if we compare the 

innocence a and W with which they 25 
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| their lives, with the fraud and 1 impertinence of 
other men. But the number of thoſe who by 
abſtracted thoughts become uſeleſs, is inconſi- 
derable in reſpect of them who are hurtful to 
mankind by an active and reſtleſs diſpoſition. | 
As in the diſtribution of other things, ſo in 
this the wiſdom of Providence appears, that men 
5 to intellectual purſuits bear a ſmall 
ion to thoſe who rejoice in exerting the 
rs and activity of their corporeal organs; for 
operations of the latter ſort are limited to a nar- 
row extent of time and place, whereas thoſe of 
the mind are permanent and univerſal. Plato 
and Buclid « enjoy a ſort of immortality upon earth, 
pug at this day read lectures to the world, 
But if to inform the Da and 
25 regulate the Will, is the moſt laſting and dif- 
1 fuſive benefit, there will not be fond ſo uſe- 
ful and excellent an inſtitution as that of the 
„ Chriſtian Prieſthood, which is now become 
the ſcorn of fools. "That a numerous order of 
men ſhould be conſecrated to the ſtudy of the 
e moſt ſublime and beneficial truths, with a de- 
20 fign to propagate them by their diſcourſes and 
« writings, to inform their fellow-creatures of 
the being and attributes of the DRIx v, to poſ- 
* ſeſstheir minds with a ſenſe of a Future STATE, 
and not only to explain the nature of every 
« Virtue and Mara! Dur v, but likewiſe to per- 
„ ſuade mankind to the practice of them by the 
* moſt powerful and engaging motives, is a 
* thing ſo excellent and neceflary to the well- 
eins . the Wr that no body but a mo- 
Ee 2 dem 
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dern Free-thinker could have the forehead 


or folly to turn it into ridicule, _ 
«The light in which theſe points ſhould "h 


« expoled: 1 — the view of one Who is prejudiced 


ts againſt the names, Religion, Church, Prieſt, and 
the like, is to conſider the Clergy as fo many 


_ «-Philoſophers, the Chucghes as Schools, and 
their Sermons as Lectures, for the information 


and improvement of the audience. How: would 
the heart of Sorrates or Tully: have rejoiced, | 
« had they. lived in a nation, where the = had 
* made proviſion for Philoſophers to read Lec- 


4 tures of Morality and Theology every ſeyenth 


4 day in ſeveral thouſands of ſchools erected at 
" the public charge throughout the whole coun- 
ce try; at Which lectures all ranks aud ſexes, 
«without diſtinction, were obliged to be pre- 
<< ſent for their general improvement! And what 
« wicked 5 would they think thoſe men 

« who would endeavour to defeat the Purpoſe 
< of fo divine an inſtitution e 


* Theſe two paragraphs of this excallent "AY nel 
here with inverted commas, are quoted by STEELE,..in his 


_ «« Apology, &c.“ with the following marginal note: This 
* moſt reaſonable and amiable Tight in which the Clergy 


cc are here placed, comes from that modeſt and good man 
< the Rev. Mr. Bartelett.” | STEELE's © Political Writ- 
ings,” 12mo, 1715, p. 253. Mr. Deane Bartelett was of Mer- 


ton College, where he took his degree of M.A. ] uly 5» 


1693. STEELE was of the ſame College, and there pro- 
bably his acquaintance with Mr. Deane Bartelett com- 


menced; who was perhaps the author of ſome. of the Fa- 


pers in the GVARDIAN on Free- Thinkers, attributed in 
this edition to, Biſhop Berkeley, but not claimed for him 
by his ſon, or aſſigned to him here, on that gentleman's 
authority. Sce N? 88, and Ne 89; which might have 
been written * by Mr. Deane Bartelett. 
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It is indeed uſual with- that how tris” of 
writers; to pretend their deſign is only to reform 
the church, and expoſe the vices, and not the 
order of the elergy. The author of a pamphlet * 
printed the other day (Which without my men- 
tioning the title, will on this occafion occur to 
the thoughts of thoſe who have read it). hopes 
to inſinuate by that artifiee What he is afraid or 
aſhamed openly to maintain. But there are two 
points which clearly ſhew- bert it is he aims at. 
The firſt is, that he conſtantly uſes the word 
Prieſts in ſuch a manner, as that his reader can- 
not but obſerve he means to throw an odium on 
the Clergy of the church of England, from their 
being called by a name which they enjoy in com- 
mon with Heathens and Impoſtors. The other 
is, his raking together and exaggerating, with 
great ſpleen and induſtry, all thofe actions of 
Church- men, which, either by their own illneſs, 
or the bad light in which he places them, tend 
to give men 2 ill impreſſion of the diſpenſers of 
the Goſpel; all which he pathetically addreſſes 
to the conſideration of his wiſe and honeſt coun- 
try · men of the Laity. The ſophiſtry and ill- 
breediug of theſe proceedings are ſo obvious to 
Mex who have any pretence to that character, 
that I need ſay no more either of them or their 
author. 2 IE 

The inhabitants of the auth may eser be 
ranged under the two general heads of Gentle- 


* This alludes to Col Lixs's © Diſcourſe of Free- think- 
ing; ; Which received its beſt anſwer in Swirr's admirable 
banter of it under the title of an ** Abſtract.“ See the Sup- 
nt to 282 * 2 mm 1776, vol. ANALY. p. 249. 
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men and Mechanies.. This diſtinction iſe from 


the different occupations wherein they exert 
themſelves, The former of thele ſpecies. is uni- 


verſally acknowledged to be more -honourable 
than the other, who are looked upon as a baſe 
and inferior order of men. But if the world is 


in the right 1 in this natural judgement, it is not 


generally ſo in the diſtribution of particular per- 


lons under their reſpective denominations. It is 
a clear ſettled point, that the Gentleman ſhould 


be preferred to the Mechanic. But who is the 
Gentleman, ang who the Mechanic, wants to 
he explained. 

"The Cha diſtinguiſh two 9 in Hu- 
man NaATuRE ; : the Rational and the Animal. 
Now, if we attend to the reaſon of the thing, 
we ſhall find it difficult to aflign a more juſt and 
adequate idea of theſe diſtinct ſpecies, than by 


defining the Gentleman to be him whoſe occu- 


pation lies in the exertion of his Rational facul- 
Lies, and the Mechanic him who is employed | 
in the uſe of his Animal parts, or the * 
parts of his body. | 

The concurring afſent of the . in pre- 


ferring Gentlemen to Mechanics, ſeems founded 
in that preference which the Rational part of 


our NATURE ig entitled to above the Animal ; 

when we conſider it in itſelf, as it is the ſeat of 
Wiſdom and Underſtanding, as it is pure and 
immortal, and as it is that which, of all the 


known works of the creation, bears the bright⸗ 
eſt impreſs « of d d 8 


It 


z 
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It claims the Kine dignity and pre-eminence, 


if we conſider it with reſpect to its object. Me- | | | 


chanical motives or operations are confined to a 
narrow circle of low and little things: whereas 
Reaſon inquires concerning the nature of intel- 
lectual beings ; the great Author of our exiſ- 
tence; its end, and the proper methods of at- 
taining it. Or in caſe that noble faculty ſub- 
mit itſelf to nearer objects, it is not, like the 
organic powers, confined to a ſlow and painful 
manner of action; but thifts the ſcenes, and ap- 
5 plies itſelf to the moſt diſtant objects with incre- 
- dible eaſe and diſpatch. Neither are the opera- 
tions of the mind, like thoſe of the hands, limi- 
ted to one individual object, but at once SATO 
to a whole ſpecies. | 
And as we have ſhewn the IntelleQual powers 
to be nobler than thoſe of Motion, both in their 
_ "own nature, and in regard to their object, the 
ſame will ſtill hold if we confider their office. 
It is the province of the former to preſide 
and direct; of the latter, to execute and 
obey. Thofe who apply their hands to the 
materials appear the immediate builders of an 
edifice; but the beauty and proportion of it, is 
owing to the architect, who defigned the plan 
in his cloſet. And in like manner, whatever 
there is either in Art or NATURE, of uſe or re- 
gularity, will be found to proceed from the ſupe- 
rior principle of Reaſon and Underſtanding, 
Theſe reflections how obvious ſoever, do never- 
theleſs ſeem not ſufficiently attended to by thoſe, 
who Fog at * pains to improve the 19 1 
an 
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bs and .motions 'of the Body, neglect che caltur 
of the Mind. 8 


From the ine it follows, that a man 


may deſcend from an ancient family, wear fine 

cloaths, and be maſter of what is commonly 
called Good - breeding, and yet not merit the 

name of GENTLEMAN. All thoſe whoſe prin- 


cipal-accompliſhments conſiſt in the exertion of 


the Mechanic Powers, whether the organ made 


uſe of be the eye, the muſcles of the face, the 


fingers, feet, or any other part, are in the eye 
of reaſon. to be eſteemed MchAxics. 


I do therefore by theſe preſents. declare, that 


all men and women, by what title ſoever diſ- 
tinguiſhed, whoſe occupation it is either to ogle 
with the eye, flirt with the fan, dreſs, cringe, 


adjuſt the muſcles of the face, or other parts of 
the body, are degraded from the rank of Gen- 
try; which is from this time forward appro- 


priated to thoſe who employ the talents of the 
Mix in the purſuit of Knowledge and practice 


of Virtue, and are content to take their places 


as they are diſtinguiſhed by Moral and Intellec- 
tual accompliſhments. 


The reſt of the human Gaze come 3 


the appellation of Mechanics, with this differ- 
ence, that the profeſſed Mechanics, who not 


pretending to be Gentlemen, contain themſelves 


within their proper ſphere, are neceſſary to the 
© «well-being of mankind, and conſequently ſhould 
be more reſpected in a well · regulated common- 
wealth, than thoſe Mechanics who make a merit 


of. being _. 


Having 
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-H ane”. hitherto. vdaſidered the 1 ſpe- 
cies as diſtinguiſhed into Gentlemen and Mecha- 
mics, I come now to treat of the Machixks; a 


ort of beings that have the outſide or 


ance of men, without being really ſuch. The 
Free- thinkers have often declared to the world, 
that they are not actuated by any incorporeal 
being or ſpirit; but that all the operations they 
exert proceed from the colliſion of certain cor- 
puſcles, endued with proper figures and motions. 
It is now a conſiderable time that I have been 
their proſelyte in this point. I am even ſo far 
N that they are in the right, chat 1 
ſhall attempt proving it to others. 
The Mind being itſelf inviſible, there is no 
T N way to diſcern its exiſtence, than by the 


effects which it produceth. Where deſign, or- 


= der, and ſymmetry, are viſible in the effects, 


we conclude the cauſe to be an Intelligent 
Being; but where nothing of theſe can be 
found, we aſcribe the effect to hazard, neceſſity, 
or the like. Now I appeal to any one who is 
converſant in the modern productions of our 

Free- thinkers, if they do not look rather like 
effects of Chance, or at beſt of Mechaniſm; 
than of a thinking principle, and conſequently 
whether the authors of thoſe rhapſodies are not 
mere Machines. | 

The fame point is likewiſe evident from their 
own aſſertion; it being plain that no one could 
"miſtake Thought for Motion, who knew what 
Thought Was. * or theſe reaſons I do hereby 
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give it in charge to all Chriſtians, that heres 


after they ſpeak of Free- thinkers in the neuter 


nder, ung the term it for bim. They are to 
conſidered as Automata, made up of bones 


and muſcles, nerves, arteries; and animal ſpi- 
rits; not ſo innocent indeed, but as deſtitute of 
thought and reaſon, as thoſe little Machines 
vrhich the excellent autbor *; from whom I take 
the motto of this 9 has ſo AR de- 


5 ee 3 
1 F 
. 2 —— TT — ——— — — 2 — — 
Ne 131. Tueſday, e 1, 171g. 
* a — a — oh 3 4 2 . 4 WP — n 


ler Aorram out ſeper ae Ex Ua Me, 
"The barn ofthe flothful'r man is an 8 of thorns. 


Prov. XV. 19. x 


n ER E are two Gd of * within 
the conſideration of my Frontiſpiece; the 
Rirſt are the mighty body of Linozaess, perſons 
who do not indeed employ their time criminally, 
but are ſuch pretty innocents, Lene as the 
oe lays, 7 85 


_ -waſte away 
In gentle inaQtivity the day. 


* The motto is when from Apptsox, See 6 «Muſe 


Anglicanæ. “ | 


＋ This Paper, Ne 1 30, is aſrabed to Mr. "; Bar- 


_telett, in conſideration of the preceding Note, on the au- 


thority it is conceived of STEELE himſelf, who quotes 
from the Paper as coming from Mr, Bartelett. 'Th 
| 2 
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The others being ſomething more vivacious, 
are ſuch as do not only omit to ſpend their time 
well but are in the conſtant purfuit of criminal 
ſatisfactions. Whatever the Divine may think, 
the caſe of the firſt feems to be the moſt de- 
plorable, as the habit of Sloth is more invinct- 
ble than that of Vice. The firſt is preferred 
even when the man is fully poſſeffed of himſelf, 
and ſubmitted to with couiſtant deliberation; and 
coc thought. The other we are driven into gene- 
rally through the heat of witte, or youth, which 
Mr. Hobbes calls a Natura! DkxunkgnNEss ; 
and therefore conſequently are more excuſable 
for any errors committed during the deprivation 
or ſuſpenſion of our reaſon, than in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. The irregular ſtarts of vicious aps 
petites are in time deſtroyed by the gratification 
of them; but a well-ordered life of Sloth: re- 
ceives daily ſtrength from its continuance. F. 
went (ſays Solomon) by the field of the Sloth- 
« ful, and the vineyard of the man void of uns 
« derſtanding 4. and lo! it was all grown over 
* with thotns, and nettles had covered the face 
© thereof;. and the ſtone wall thereof was broken 
down.“ To raiſe the image of this perſon, the 
ſame author adds, The Slothful man hideth his 
hand in his boſom, and it grieveth him to 
bring it again to his mouth,” If there were 
no future account expected of ſpending; dur 
time, the immediate inconvenience that attends 
a life of Idleneſs ſhould of itſelf be perſuaſion 
enough to the men of ſenſe to avoid it, I ſay 
77 8 ta 
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to the men of ſenſe, beats there are of theſe. 
that give into it, and for theſe chiefly is this 


Paper deſigned. Arguments drawn from future 


rewards and puniſhments, are things too remote 
for the conſideration of ſtubborn ſanguine youth. 

They are affected by ſuch only as propoſe im- 
mediate pleaſure or pain; as the ſtrongeſt per- 


ſuaſive to the children of Iſrael was a land 


flowing with milk and honey. I believe 1 may 
ſay there is more toil, fatigue, and uneaſineſs 
in Sloth, than can be found in any employment 
a man will put himſelf upon. When a thought- 
ful man is once fixed this way, ſpleen is "the 
neceflary conſequence. This directs him in- 
ſtantly to the contemplation of his health or 


_ circumſtances, which muſt ever be found ex- 


tremely bad upon theſe melancholy inquiries. 


If he has any common bufineſs upon his hands, 
numberleſs objections ariſe, that make the diſ- 


atch of it impoſſible; and he cries out with 
Solomon, There is a Lion in the way, a Lion 


in the ſtreets; that is, there is ſome difficulty 
or other, which to his imagination is as invin- 
cible as a Lion really would be. The man on 
the contrary, that applies himfelf to books, or 


buſineſs, contracts a chearful confidence in all 
his undertakings, from the daily improvements 


5 of his knowledge or fortune, and inſtead of 


giving himſelf up to 
FE hiek-ey'd _ curſed melancholy, 


- 


a „ SHAKSPEARE. 


has 
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has that -baflant life in his viſage and cotivers 
ation, which the idle ſplenetic man borrows. 


ſiometimes from the ſun-ſhine, exerciſe, or an 


agreeable friend. A recluſe idle ſobriety muſt 
be attended with more bitter remorſe, than the 
moſt active debauchery can at any intervals be 
moleſted with. The Rake, if he is a cautious 
manager, will allow himſelf very little time to 
examine his own conduct, and will beſtow as 
few refletions upon himſelf, as the Lingerer 
does upon any thing elſe unleſs he has the mis- 
fortune to repent. I repeat the misfortune to 
repent, becauſe I have put the great day of ac- 
count out of the preſent eaſe, and am now in- 
quiring, not whoſe life is moſt irreligious, but 
molt inconvenient. A gentleman that has for- 
merly been a very eminent Lingerer, and ſome- 
thing Splenetic, informs me, that in one winter 
he drank fix hampers of Spa-water, ſeveral 
gallons of Chalybeate Tincture, two hogſheads of 
Bitters, at the rate of ſixty pound an hogſhead, 
laid one hundred and fifty infallible ſchemes, in 
every one of which he was diſappointed, re- 
_ ceived. a thouſand affronts during the north- 
eaſterly winds, and in ſhort run through more 
miſery and expence, than'the moſt meritorious 
bravo could boaſt of. Another tells me, that he 
fell into this way at the Univerſity, where the 
youth are too apt to be lulled into a ſtate of 
ſuch tranquillity as prejudices them againſt the 

| buſtle of that worldly buſineſs, for which this 


Part of their education ſhould rope them. 
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As he could with the utmoſt ſecrecy be Idle in 


his own chamber, he ſays he was for ſome years 
irrecoverably ſunk, and immerſed in the luxury 
of an eaſy-chair, though at the ſame time, in 
the general opinion, he paſſed for a hard ſtu- 
dent. During this lethargy he had ſome inter- 
vals of application to books, which rather ag- 
gravated than ſuſpended the painful thoughts of 
a miſ- ſpent life. Thus his ſuppoſed relief be- 


came his puniſhment, and, like the damned 1 in 
Milton, upon their conveyance at certain revo- 


lutions from fire to ice, 


—He felt by turns the bitter change 5 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 
fierce. 

When he had a mind to go out, he was ſo ſeru- 
pulous as to form ſome excuſe or other which 
the Idle are ever provided with, and could not 
fatisfy himſelf without this ridiculous appear- 
ance of juſtice. Sometimes by his own contri- | 
vances and infinuation, the woman that looked 


after his chamber would convince him of the 


neceſſity of waſhing his room, or any ather 
matter of the like joyous import, to which he 


always fubmitted, after having decently oppoſed 

it, and made his exit with much ſeeming reluc- 
tance, and inward delight. Thus did he paſs 
the noon of his life in the ſolitude of a monk, 

and the guilt of a libertine. He is ſince awak- 


ened, by application, out of ſlumber; has no 

more ſpleen than a Dutchman, who, as Sir W. 

Temple obſerves, is not n or idle enough 
to 
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to ſuffer from this enemy, but * is always well 
« when he 1 is not ill, always pleaſed when he is 
not angry. 

There is a gentleman I have ſeen at a coffee- 
"_— near the place of my abode, who having 

a pretty good eſtate, and a diſinclination to 
books or buſineſs, to ſecure himfelf from ſome 
of the above-mentioned misfortunes, empioys 
"himſelf with much alacrity in the followin 

ethod. Being vehemently diſpoſed to loqua- 
cit has a perſon conftantly with him, to 
whore gives an annual penſion for no other 
merit but being very attentive, and never inter- 
rupting him by queſtion and anſwer, whatever 
he may utter that may ſeemingly require it. To 
ſecure to himſelf diſcourſe, his fundamental max- 
im ſeems to be, by no means to conſider what 
he is going to ſay. He delivers therefore every 
thought as it firſt intrudes itſelf upon him, and 
then, with all the freedom you could wiſh, will 
examine it, and rally the impertinence, or evince 
the truth of it. In ſhort, he took the ſame 
pleaſure in confuting himſelf, as he could have 
done in diſcomfiting an opponent: and his diſ- 
courſe was as that of two perſons attacking each 
other with exceeding warmth, incoherence, and 
good- nature. There is auother, whom I have 
ſeen in the park, employing himſelf with the 
ſame induſtry, though not with the fame inno- 
cence. He is very dextrous in taking flies, and 
fixing one at each end ofa horſe hair, which his 
periwig ſupplies him with. He hangs them 
over a little Mick, which ſuſpenſion inclines 
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them immediately to war upon each other, there 


being no poſſibility of retreat. From the fre- 
quent attention of his eyes to theſe combats, he 


perceives the ſeveral turns and advantages of the 
battle, which are altogether inviſible to a com- 


mon ſpectator. I the other day found him in 
the enjoyment of a couple of gigantic blue- bot- 
tles, which were hung out and embattled in the 
aforeſatd warlike appointments: That I might 
enter into the ſecret ſhocks of this conflict, he 


lent me a magnifying-glaſs, which preſented. 


me with an engagement between two of the 
moſt rueful monſters I have ever read of even in 
romance, 

If we cannot bring „ to appoint — 
perform ſuch taſks as would be of conſiderable 
advantage to us; let us reſolve upon ſome other, 


however trifling, to be performed at appointed 


times. By this we may gain a victory over a 


wandering unſettled mind, and by this regula- 5 


tion of the impulſe of our wills, may in time, 
make them obedient to the dictates of our reaſon, 
When J am diſp oſed to treat of the irreligion 


of an Idle life, it ſhall be under this head, per- 


eunt & imputantur: winch is an inſcription 
upon a fun-dial in one of the Inns of Court, and 


is with great propriety placed to public view in 


ſuch a place, where the inhabitants being in an 
everlaſting hurry of buſineſs or pleaſure, the 
buſy may receive an innocent admonition ta 
keep their a ppointments, and the Idle a dreadful] 


one not to Keep theirs, 
4 Mr. 


0 
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« Mr. IRON SIDE, Auguſt 10, 1713. 
©T Am obliged to you for inſerting my letter 
concerning the demolition of Dunkirk * in 
« your Paper of the ſeventh inſtant 3 but you 
will find, upon peruſal, that you have printed” 
| © the word Three where you ſhould have printed 
 * the word Two; which I defire you would 
* amend by inſerting the whole paragraph, and 
« that which immediately follows it, in your 
very next Paper. The paragraph runs thus: 
The very common people know, that with- 
in two months after the ſigning of the peace 
i the works toward the ſea were to be demoliſh-., 
ed, and within three months after! it the works | 
6 rowirds the land. * 
* That the ſaid peace was sf Ded the laſt of 3 
March O. 8. | 
« ] beg cara for giving you ſo much trou- 
ble, which was only to avoid miſtakes, having 
 $ been very much abuſed by ſome whiggiſh 
« ſenſeleſs fellows, that give out 1 am for the 
6 Pretender, = 


* Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Euorzex Ton x. 


- 3 No 128. Letter 3 Engl. 13 Ne 160. 
paragr. 1. and N? 168, let. ſigned R. STEELE. Theſe are 
the Papers referred to, and cenſured perhaps too haſtily, 
in Dr. ſonnsoN's © Lives of . Poets. 0 Art. OG | 
BON. Vol. II. CUES 
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Mi Inoxsipx, 


HE following letter was really written 
by a young Gentleman in a languiſhing | 
illneſs, Which both himſelf, and thoſe who at- 
tended him, thought it im poſſible for him to 
outlive, If you think ſuch an image of the ſtate 
of a man's mind 1 in that circumſtance be worth 


publiſhing, it is at your ſervice, and take it as 
follows 


< 3 Sir, 


«YOU formerly obſerved to me, chat no- 
cM thing made a more ridiculous figure in a man's 
life, than the diſparity we often find in him 
+ fick and well. Thus one of an unfortunate 
« conſtitution is perpetually exhibiting a miſera- 
ble example of the weakneſs of his mind, or 
of his body, in their turns. 1 have had . 
quent op ortunities of late to conſider myſelf 
in theſe different views, and hope I have re- 
« ceived ſome advantage by it. If. what Mr. 
« Waller ſays be * that, | 


The 
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" Tha ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in new light thro chinks that time 2 made: 


Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than 
$ old age to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of 
the body, may diſcover the incloled ſtructure 
more plainly. Sickneſs is a ſort of early old 
age; it teaches us a diffidence in our earthly 
« ſtate, and inſpires us with the thoughts of a 
Future, better than a thouſand volumes of phi- 
« Joſophers and divines It gives ſo warning a 
* concuſſion to thoſe props of our vanity, our 
* ſtrength and youth, that we think of fortify- 
ing ourſelves within, when there is ſo little 
« dependance on our outworks, Youth at the 
very beſt, is but a betrayer of human life in 
4 gentler and ſmoother manner than age. It 
iis like a ſtream that nouriſhes a plant upon its 
bank, and cauſes it to flouriſh: and bloſſom to 
* the ſight, but at the ſame time is undermining 
ĩt at the root in ſecret. My youth has dealt 
more fairly and openly with me. Ir has af- 
* torded ſeveral proſpects of my danger, and 
given me an advantage not very common to 
young men, that the attractions of the world 
* have not dazzled me very much; and I began 
where moſt people end, with a full conviction 
« of the emptineſs of all ſorts of Ambition, and 
* the nalbstiafe a nature of a human N 
ſures. 
When a frond fit of ſickneſs tells me this | 
_ * (curvy tenement of my body will fall in a lit- 
1 be. time, I am even as unconcerned as _ 
that 
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that honeſt Hibernian, who (being in bed in 
the great ſtorm ſome years ago, and told the 
© houſe would tumble over his head) made an- 


© fwer, © What care I for the houſe? I am 


* only a lodger.” 1 fancy it is the beſt time to die, 
© when one is in the beſt humour; and ſo exceſ- 


© fively-weak as I now am, I may ſay with con- 
_ © ſcience, that] am not at all uneaſy at the 


thought that many men, whom I never had 
any eſteem for, are likely to enjoy this world 
after me. When] reflect what an inconſider- 


Lable little atom every fingle man is, with re- 
ſpect to the whole creation, ' methinks it is a 


* ſhame to be concerned at the removal of ſuch 


a trivial animal as I am. The morning after 


* my exit, the ſun will arife as bright as ever, 
* the flowers ſmell as ſweet, the plants ſpring 


as green, the world will proceed in its old 


* courſe, people will laugh as heartily, and marry 

* as faſt, as they were uſed to do. The memory 
& of mam (as it is elegantly expreſt in the Wil- 
dom of Solomon) .** paſſeth away as the re- 
* membrance of a Gueſt that tarrieth but one 
* day.” There are reaſons enough, in the 


1 fourth chapter of the ſame book, to make any 


young ib contented with the proſpe& of 


death. For honourable age is not that which 


« ſtandeth in length of time, or is meaſured oy 


number of years. But wiſdom is the 


hair to men, and an unſpotted life is old Wet 


6 He v was s taken away S leſt that + wick- 


; 6 ednefs 
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A edneſs ſhould alter his eee or de- 
N ceit beguile his ſoul, Wil. . | 
1 OS = OM I am, yours.“ 


* To Nxs ron horse, Eſq; Greeting. 


1 0 ola Da, 


«I Am ſo happy as ; to be the huſband of A 
6 womangthat never is in the wrong, and yet is 
«at continual war with every body, eſpecially 
with all her ſervants, and myſelf, As to her 
* maids, ſhe never fails of having at leaſt a do- 
zen or fourteen in each year, yet never has 
above one at a time, and the laſt that comes 
is always the worſt that ever. ſhe had in her life; 
although they have given very good content in 
© better families than mine for ſeveral years to- 
* gether. Not that ſhe has the pleafure of turn- 
ing them away, but ſhe does ſo ferrit them 
about, Forfooth and Miftreſs them up, and fa 
find fault with every thing they do, and talks 
to them ſo loud and ſo long, that they either 

give her immediate warning, or march off 
without any wages at all. So that through her 
great zeal and care to make them better ſer⸗ 
vants than any in the world, and their obſti- 
nacy in being no better than they can, our 
* houſe is a ſort of Bedlam, and nothing in order; 
for by that time a maid comes to know where 
things ſtand, whip, ſhe is gone, and ſo we 
have not another in four or five days, and this 
$ all. the year round. As to bas all the 
„„ world 
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_ © world believes me to be one of the beſt of huſ- 
* bands, and I am of the world's mind, until 
my dear Patient Grizzel comes to give her 
opinion about me, and then you would believe 
I am as bad as her maids. Oh, Mr. IxoNsLDR, 
© never was a woman uſed as ſhe is. The world 
does not think how unhappy ſhe is! I ama 
wolf in ſheep's e, And then her neigh- 

© bours are ſo ill-natur'd, that they refuſe to 
« ſuffer her to ſay what ſhe pleaſes of their fami- 
lies, without either returning her compliments, 
© or withdrawing from her oratory ; ſo that the 
poor woman has ſcarcely any ſociety abroad, 
nor any comfort at home, and all through the 
\« faucineſs of ſervants, and the unkindnels of a 
© huſband that is ſo cruel to her, as to deſire her 


to be quiet. But ſhe is coming. I am in haſte, 
81 R, your humble ſervant, 
| 3 NIcHOLAS EA RING. ̃ 
$SIR, : 1 


J Hope you will not endure this Dumb Crus, 

« for I am the luckly ſpouſe of one of thoſe gen- 

« tlemen; and when my dear comes from this 

j joyleſs ſociety, I am an impertinent, noiſy rat- 

« tle-ſnake, my maid is a ſaucy- ſow, the man 

«3s a thick-ſkulled puppy, and founders like a 
© horſe; my cook is a taſteleſs aſs; and if a child 

cry, the maid is a careleſs bear; if I have 

company, they are a parcel of chattering mag- 

' * pies; if abroad, I am a gaggling gooſe ; when 


6 |] re- 
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I return, you are a fine galloper; women like 
cats, ſhould keep the houſe. This is a fre- 
« quent ſentence with him. Conſider ſome re- 
« medy againſt a temper that ſeldom ſpeaks, and 
| © then ſpeaks only unkindneſs. This will be a 
« relief to all thoſe miſerable women who are 
married to the worſt of tempers, the ſullen, 
more eſpecially to 1 


Vour diſtreſſed appellant, 
. 5 © Goopy Dur.“ 
Friend NzsToR, | 


Our brother Tremble having lately given 
© thee wholſome advice concerning Tuckers, I 
« ſend thee a word of counſel touching thyſelf. 
« Verily thou haſt found great favour with the 
* godly fiſters. I have read in that myſterious 
© book called Æſop's Fables, how once upon a 
| © time an aſs arrayed himſelf in the ſkin of a 
lion, thereby deſigning to appear as one of the 
* mighty. But behold the vanity of this world 
was found light, the ſpirit of untruth became 
* altogether &s ty When the vain-glorious ani- 
mal opened his jaws to roar, the lewd “ voice 
* of an aſs braying was heard in the moun- 
© tains. Friend, friend, let the moral of this 
* fink deep into thy mind; the more thou pon- 
d dereſt thereon, the fitter thou wilt become for 
_ © the fellowſhip of the faithful. We have every 


* loud wvices 1 


« day 
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* day m more and more s hopes of thee: but of 


* thee and me, when thou art converted, thou 
* muſt take to thee a ſcripture name. One of 


© thy writing brethren bore a very good name, 


© he was entitled Isa Ac, but now ſleepeth. 
« Jacos ſuiteth thy bookſeller well. Verily 


Ns rox ſoundeth Babyloniſh in the ears '&ﬆ 


thy well-wiſher and conſtant reader, 


The third day of the week, © SPY 
prophanely called Tueſday. Rur H PR IM. 


inn 
8 Notwithſtanding your grüve W to the 


fair ſex not to lay the beauties of their necks 


ſo open, 1 find they mind you ſo little, that 
ve young men are in as much danger as ever. 
0 Yeſterday, about ſeven in the evening, | took 


a turn with a gentleman juſt come to town, 


in a public walk. We had not walked above 
two rounds, when the ſpark on a ſudden pre- 
« tended wearineſs, and as I importuned him to 
* ſtay longer, he turned ſhort, and pointing to 


a celebrated Beauty: What (ſaid he) do you 


« think I am made of, that I ſhould bear the 


« fight of ſuch ſnowy breaſts! . Oh, ſhe is in- 
« tolerably handſome ! Upon this we parted, 


and I reſolved to take a File more. air in the 


garden, yet avoid the danger by caſting my 
« eyes downwards : but to my unſpeakable ſur- 
« priſe, I diſcovered, in the fame fair creature, 


« the fineſt ancle and prettieſt foot that ever 
fancy imagined, If the pettieoats, as well as 


« the 
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« the ſtays, thus diminiſh, what ſhall we do. 
« dear Nxs TOR? If it is neither ſafe to look at 
© the head nor the feet of the charmer, whither. 
© ſhall we direct our eyes? I need not trouble 
you with any further deſcription of her, but 
c I beg you would conſider that your Wards are 
c frail and mortal. 


«£ Your moſt bilo Glut 


« Ep1METRIUS.? 


Nor b 3. N Thurſday, Auguſt 13, 1713. 


A 


3 
— — — — f — 


Ob, fatal Love of Fauk ! Oh glorious heat! 
Only deſtructive to the brave and great. 
| App1son' gf Cage 


H E letters which I publiſhed in the 

GUARDIAN of Saturday laſt *, are writ- 
ten with ſuch ſpirit and greatneſs of mind, that 
they had excited a great curioſity in my Lady 
Lizard s family, to know what occafioned a 
quarrel betwixt the two brave men who wrote 
them; and what was the event of their Com- 
| bat. I found the family the other day liſtening 
in a circle to Mr. William the Templar, who 
was informing the Ladies of the Ceremonies uſed | 


* See Gvannian, Ne 129; the four Se | 
$5.3 Gy | F A : KO, he * TS 8 in 
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in the Single coMBarT, when the Kings of Eng- 
land permitted ſuch trials to be performed in 


their preſence. He took occaſion from the 


chance of ſuch judicial proceedings, to relate a 
cuſtom uſed, in a certain part of India, to de- 
termine law. ſuits, which che produced as a pa- 
rallel to the ſingle combat. The cuſtom is, 
« That the plaintiff and defendant are thrown 
« into a river, where each endeavours to kee 
* under water as long as he 1s able; and he 
ho comes up' firſt loſes the cauſe.” The 
author adds, that if they had no other way 
„of deciding controverſies | in Europe, the law- 
„ yers might e' en throw themſelves in after 
hen.” . 

The mirth occaf oned by this "0" Jaw, 
did not hinder the ladies from reflecting til! 
more upon the above-named letters. I found 
they had agreed, that it muſt be a miſtreſs which 
cauſed the Duel ; and Mrs. Cornelia had already 
ſettled in her avid the faſhion of their arms, 
their colours and devices. My lady only aſked 
with a figh, if either of the * had a 
wife and children. 5 

In order to give them what ſatisfaction I 
could, I looked over my Papers; and though I 
could not find the occaffon of the difference, I 
ſhall prefent the world wittw an authentic ac- = 
count of the fight, written by the furvivor to a 
courtier. The gallant behaviour of the com- 
batants may ferve to raiſe in our minds a yet 
higher deteſtation of Coat Falje * * | 
robs 
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robs our country of men ſo fitted to ſupport and 
adorn it. 45 8 4 T7 


Sir Epwarp SAckvirie' 8 Fo FI, of the fight 1 
| betwixt him and, the lord Bavcs. 


4 : Worthy Stu, 


«AS I am not ignorant; 0 ought 1 to ihe 
© ſenſible of the falſe aſperſions ſome authorleſs 
© tongues have laid upon me, in the report of 
the unfortunate paſſage lately happened be- 
« tween the Lord Bruce and ſel which as 
they are ſpread here, fo I mayjuſtly fear they 
. © reign alſo where you are. There are but two 
ways to reſolve doubts of this nature; by oath,” 
or by ſword. The firſt is due to magiſtrates, 
| + and communicable to friends; the other to 
«© ſuch as maliciouſly ſlander, and impudently 
defend their afſertion. Your love, not my 
© merit, aſſure me you hold. me your friend; 
which eſteem l am much deſirous to retain, 
Do me therefore the right to underſtand the 
truth of that; and in my behalf inform others, 
who either are, or may be infected with finiſter 
rumours, much prejudicial to that fair opi- 
nion 1 deſire to hold amongſt all worthy per- 
ſons. And on the faith of a gentleman, the 
relation 1 ſhall give is neither more nor. leſs 
than the bare truth. The incloſed contains 
the firſt citation, ſent me from Paris by a Scotch 
« gentleman, who delivered i it to me in Derby- 
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© ſhire at my father - in- law's houſe. After it 


© follows my then anſwer, returned him by the 


« ſame beater. The next is my accompliſhment 
© of my firſt, promiſe, being a particular aſſig- 
< natiofi of place and weapons, which I ſent by 
© a ſervant of mine, by poſt from Rotterdam, as 


| © ſoon as I landed there. The receipt of which, 


joined with an acknowledgment of my too fair 
© carriage; to the deceaſed lord, is teſtified by 
© the laſt, which periode the buſineſs until we 
met at Tergoſa in Zealand, it being the place 

e allotted for rendezvous; where he, accom- 


© panied with one Mr. Crawford an Engliſh 


« gentleman for his ſecond, a ſurgeon, and a 
man, arrived with all the ſpeed he could. And 
there having rendered himſelf, I addreſſed my 
« Second Sir John Heidon, to let him under- 
« ſtand, that now all following ſhould .be done 


«© by conſent, as concerning the terms whereon 


« we ſhould fight, as alſo. the place. To our 
Seconds we gave power for —— appointments, 
who agreed we ſhould go to Antwerp, from 


+ thence to Bergen-op-Zoom, where in the 


* mid-way but a village divides the States ter- 
« ritories from the Arch-Duke's. And there 
« was the deſtined ſtage, to the end that, having 
ended, he that could, might preſently exempt 
« himſelf from the juſtice of the. country, by 


+ retiring into the dominion not offended. It 


was farther concluded, that in caſe any ſhould 


fall or flip, that then the Combat ſhould ceaſe, 
and he whoſe ill fortune had fo ſubjected him, 


was 
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© was to acknowledge his life to have been in 
s the other's hands. But in caſe one party's 
« {word ſhould break, becauſe that could only 
chance by hazard, it was agreed that the other 
« ſhould take no advantage, but either then be 
made friends, or elſe upon even terms go to it 
again. Thus theſe concluſions being each of 
them related to his party, was by us both 
approved, and aſſented to. Accordingly we 
embarked for Antwerp. And by reaſon my 
lord as TI conceive, becauſe he could not 
$ handſomely without danger of diſcovery, 
had not paired the ſword I ſent him to Paris; 
bringing one of the ſame length, but twice as 
broad; my Second excepted againſt it, and 
adviſed me to match my own, and ſend him 
the choice, which I obeyed; it being you 
* know, the challenger's privilege to elect his 
weapon. At the delivery of the fword, which 
was performed by Sir John Heidon, it pleaſed 
* the Lord Bruce to chooſe my own, and then 
©* paſt expectation, he told him that he found 
* himſelf fo far behind hand, as a little of my 
blood would not ſerve his turn; and therefore 
he was now reſolved to have me alone, be- 
_ * cauſe he knew (for I will uſe his own words) 
* that ſo worthy a gentleman, and my friend, 
could not endure to ſtand by and ſee him do 
that which he muſt, to ſatisfy himſelf and his 
* honour.” Hereupon Sir John Heidon re- 
* plied, that ſuch intentions were bloody and 
* butchery, far unfitting ſo noble a perſc nage, 
5 | X 4 "2 who 
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* who ſhould deſire to bleed for reputation, not 
for life; withal adding, he thought himſelf 
© injured, being come' thus far, now to be pro- 
* hibited from executing thoſe honourable offices 
he came for. The Lord for anſwer, only rei- 
© terated his former reſolutions ; whereupon, 
Sir John leaving him the ſword be had elected, 
© delivered me the other, with his eee | 
tions. The which, not for matter but man- 
c ner, ſo moved me, as though to my remem- 
brance, I had not of a long while eaten more 
© liberally than at dinner, and therefore unfit 
for ſuch an action (ſeeing the ſurgeons hold a 
vVound upon a full ſtomach much more dan- 
« gerous than otherwiſe) I requeſted my Second 
to certify. him, I would preſently decide the 
difference, and therefore he ſhould preſently 
meet me on horſeback, only waited on by our 
« ſurgeons, they being unarmed. Together we 
rode, but one before the other ſome twelve ſcore, 
* about ſome * two Engliſh miles : and then, 
* paſſion having ſo weak an enemy to aſſail, as 
my direction +, eaſily became victor, and ofing : 
his power, made me obedient to his commands. 
$I being verily mad with anger the Lord 
« Bruce ſhould thirſt after my life with a kind 
of aſſuredneſs, ſeeing I had come ſo far and 
4 needleſly, to give him leave to regain his loft 
© reputation, I bade him alight, which with all 
+ willingneſs he quickly granted, and there in a 
C meadow ancle-deep in water at the leaſt, bid- 


* GUARD. in folio, + dr iſcretion.” 


ding 
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ding farewel to our doublets, in our ſhirts 
began to charge each other; having afore com- 
« manded our ſurgeons to withdraw themſelves 
aa pretty diſtance from us, conjuring them he- 
« ſides, as they reſpected our favours, or their 
ow ſafeties, not to ſtir, but ſuffer us to exe- 
. * cute. our pleaſure: we _—_ fully refolved 
„(God forgive us J) to diſpatch each other by 
© what means we could; I made a thruſt at my 
enemy, but was ſhort; and in drawing back 
my arm 1 received a great wound thereon, 
« which Tnterpreted as a reward for my ſhort 
* ſhooting ;z but in revenge I preſt in to him, 
though I then miſſed him alſo, and then re- 
ceived a wound in my right pap, which paſſed 
level through my body, and almoſt to my 
back. Aud there we wreſtled for the two 

_ © preateſt and deareſt prizes we could ever expect 
trial for, honour and life. In which ſtruggling. 
my hand, having but an ordinary glove on it, 
joſt one of her ſervants though the meaneſt ; 
* which hung by a ſkin, and to fight yet re- 
* maineth as before, and I am put in hope one 
day to recover the uſe of it again. But at laſt, 
* breathleſs, yet keeping our holds, there paſſed 
on both ſides . propoſitions of quitting each 
$ other's ſword. But when amity was dead, 
confidence could not live; and who ſhould 
quit firſt was the queſtion ; which on neither 
| © part either would perform, and reftriving 
again afreſh, with a kick and a wrench to- 
| * gether, I freed my long-captivated weapon. 


X 3 Which 
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Which incontinently levying“ at his throat, 
being maſter ſtill of his, I demanded, if he 
would aſk his life; or yield his ſword ; both 
* which, though in that imminent danger, he 
© bravely denied to do. Myſelf being wounded, 
© and feeling loſs of blood, having three con- 
« duits running on me, which began to make 
me faint; and he courageouſly perſiſting not 
© to accord to either of my propoſitions ; through 
 * remembrance of his former bloody defire, and 
feeling of my preſent eſtate, I ſtruck at his 
heart, but with his avoiding miſſed my aim, yet 
_ © paſt through the body, and drawing out my 
* {word re paſſed it again, through another place; 
* when he cried *+ Oh, I am flain!” ſeconding 


— 1 ſpeech with all the force he had to caſt me. 


But being too weak, after I had defended his 

© affault, I eaſily became maſter of him, layin | 
him on his back; when being upon 1285 1 | 
« re-demanded if he would requeſt his life, but 
© it ſeemed he prized it not at ſo dear a rate to 
be beholden for it; bravely replying * he 
« {corned it.” Which anſwer of his was ſo 
© noble and worthy, as I proteſt I could not find 
in my heart to offer him any more violence, 
only keeping him down until at length his 
« ſurgeon afar off,” cried out, he would imme- 


1 diately die if his wounds were not ſtopped.” 


Whereupon I aſked if he deſired his ſurgeon _ 
5 ſhould come, which he accepted of; and 1 


* levelling, : 


U being 
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0 being drawn away, I never offered to take his 
ſword, accounting it inhuman to rob a dead 
* man, for ſol held him to be. This thus ended, 
1 retired to my ſurgeon, in whoſe arms after I 
had remained a while for want of blood, I loſt 


* my ſight, and withal as I then thought, my 


life alſo. But ſtrong water and his diligence 
quickly recovered me, when I eſcaped a great 
« danger. For my Lord's ſurgeon, when no- 


body dreamt of it, came full at me with his 


Lord's ſword; and had not mine with my 
« ſword interpoſed himſelf, Thad been flain by 


* thoſe baſe hands: although my Lord Bruce, 


* weltering in his blood, and paſt all expectation 
« of life, conformable to all his former carriage, 
«© which was undoubtedly noble, cried out © Raſ- 
cal! hold thy hand.” So may I proſper as I 


© have dealt ſincerely with you in this relation; 


*« which I pray you, with the incloſed letter, 
a deliver t to my Lord Chamberlain, And . Tees 


« Yours, i 


Ons of 1 SWREARO Sacxviiek 


=; Sept. 1613. 


* The 1 given at the EN of this Paper, 
Ne 133, in the GuaRD. in fol. to correct two erratd in 
Ne 126, ſuggeſt on opimon that the author of Ne 12g, 
moſt probably Mr. T. Tickell, was likewiſe the author of 
this Paper, and perhaps of N“ 129, which contains the let- 
ters of Sir Edward Sackville and Lord Bruce. 
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Matrone preter faciem 5 cernere poſſis. 
Cztera, „ ni i Catia A. demi ifa veſte tegentis. 
Hor. 1 Sat. ii. 94. 


In virtuous 3 you ſee the face alone: 
8 ſhow the reſt, but women of the town. 


Y Liox baving given over — for ſome 
| time, I find that ſeveral ſtories have been 
F foread abroad in the country to his diſadyantage. 
One of my correſpondents tells me, it is confi- 
dently reported of him in their parts, that he 
is ſilenced by authority; another informs me, 
that he hears he was ſent for by a meflenger, 
who had orders to bring him away with all his 
Papers, and that upon examination he was found 
to contain ſeveral dangerous things in his maw. 
I muſt not omit another report which has been 
| raiſed by ſuch as are enemies to me and my Lion, 
namely, that he is ſtarved for want of food, and 
that he has not had a good meal's meat for this 
fortnight. I do hereby declare theſe reports to 
be altogether groungleſs z: and fince I am con- 
| -- iti 
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tradicting common fame, I muſt likewiſe ac- 
quaint the world, that the ſtory of a two hun- 
dred pound bank-bill conveyed to me though the 


mouth of my Lion has no foundation of truth in 


it. The matter of fact is this, my Liow has not 
Roared for theſe twelve days paſt, by reaſon that 


his prompters have put very ill words in his 


mouth, and ſuch as he could not utter with com- 
mon honour and decency. Notwithſtanding the 
admonitions I have given my correſpondents, 


many of them have crammed great quantities of 
ſcandal down his throat, others have choaxed 
him with lewdneſs and ribaldry. Some of them 


have gorged him with ſo much nonſenſe that 
they have made a very aſs of him. On Monday 
laſt, upon examining, I found him an arrant 


French Tory, and the day after, a virulent Whig. 


Some have been ſo miſchievous as to make him 
fall upon his keeper, and give me very reproach- 


ful language; but as I have promiſed to reſtrain 


him from hurting any man's reputation, ſo my 


reader may be aſſured that I myſelf ſhall be the 


laſt man whom I will ſuffer him to abuſe. How- 
ever, that I may give general fatisfation, I have 
a deſign of ee room in Mr. Button's 


houſe to the Lion's Library, in which J intend 


to depoſit the ſeveral packets of letters and pri- 
vate intelligence which 1 do not communicate 
to the public. Theſe manuſcripts will in time 
be very valuable, and may afford good lights 
to future hiſtorians who ſhall give an account of 
the preſent age. In the mean while, as the 
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Lion is an animal which has a particular regard 
for chaſtity, it has been obſerved that mine hs 
taken delight in Roaring very vehemently againſt 
the Untuckered NECK, and as far as I can find 
by him, is ſtill determined to roar louder and 
louder, until that irregularity be * re- 
formed. | 


c Good Mr. IsoNsIDE, 8 5 


I muſt acquaint you, for your comfort, that 
«your Lion is grown a kind of Bull-beggar 
© among the women where I live. When my wife 
comes home late from cards, or commits any 
other enormity, I whiſper in her ear, partly 
between jeſt and earneſt, that =] will tell the 
6 LION of her.“ Dear Son: do not let them 
alone until you have made them put on their 
Fuckers again. What can be a greater ſign, 
that they themſelves are ſenſible they have 
ſtripped too far, than their pretending to call 
a bit of linen which will hardly cover a filver 


groat, their Modefly-pizce? It is obſerved, 


that this Modęſty-piece ſtill ſinks lower and 

lower; and who knows where it will fix at 

« laſt? | 

Vou muſt know Sir, Tam a Turkey mer- 

©chant, and I lived ſeveral years in a country 

« where the women ſhew nothing but their eyes. 
Upon my return to England I was almoſt out 

© of countenance to ſee. my pretty country-wo- 


men laying open their charms with ſo much 


6 ae, though at that time "Many of them 
= were 
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b the ee 


« Tucker. 1 ſoon after married a very fine wo- 
man, who always goes in the extremity of the 
« faſhion." I was pleaſed to think, as every mar- 
. « ried man muſt be, that I ſhould make daily 
« diſcoveries in the dear creature, which were 
* unknown to the reſt of the world. But fince 
this new airy faſhion is come up, every one's 
« eye is as familiar with her as mine; for I can 
+ poſitively affirm, that her neck is grown eight 
inches within theſe three years. And what 


makes me tremble when I think of it, that 


pretty foot and ancle are now expoſed to the 
* fight of the whole world, which made my 
very heart dance within me, when I firſt found 
myſelf their proprietor. As in all appearance 


the curtain is ſtill riſing, I find a parcel of raſ- 


* cally young fellows in the neighbourhood are 
* in hopes to be preſented with tome new ſcene 
every day. 

In ſhort Sir, the tables are now * turn- 


ed upon me. Inſtead of being acquainted witi 


her perſon more than other men, I have now 
the leaſt ſhare of it. When the is at home ſhe 
„is continually muffled up, and concealed in 

* mobs, morning gowns, and handkerchiefs; but 
* {trips every afternoon to appear in public. For 
_ © aught I can find, when ſhe has thrown aſide 
half her clothes, ſhe begins to think herſelf 
* half dreſt. Now, vir, if I may preſume to 
© ſay ſo, you have been in the wrong to think 
5 of * this faſhion, 25 ſhowing the im- 
1 oor 
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maodeſty of it. If you expect to make female 
* proſelytes, you muſt convince them, that if 
* they would get huſbands, they muſt not ſhew 
all before marriage. I am ſure; had my wife 
© been dreſſed before I married her as ſhe is at 
« preſent, ſhe would have fatisfied a good half 
of my curiofity. Many a man has been hin- 
« dered from laying out his money on a ſhow, 
by ſeeing the principal figure of it hung out 
© before the door. I have often obſerved a cu- 
< rious paſſenger ſo attentive to theſe objects 
« which he could ſee for nothing, that he took 


gn no notice of the maſter of the ſhow, who was 


KB continually crying out, Pray, e, 
« walk in. 
II have told you at the beginning of this let- 
| © ter, how Mahomet's ſhe-diſciples are obliged 
to cover themſelves; you have lately informed 
us from the foreign news- papers * of the regu- 
* lations which the pope is now making among 
the Roman ladies in this particular; and I hope, 
our Britiſh dames, notwithſtanding they have 
s the fineſt ſkins in the world, will be content 
to ſhew no more of them than what belongs to 
the face and to the neck properly ſpeaking. 
Their being fair is no excuſe for their being 
naked. 


« You know Sir, that in the 3 of —_ 


1 oentury, there was a ſect of men amongſt us, 
FP hor N? 136, | Quaker 8 ltr, and No "149, ad fem, 


c who 
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* who called themſelves Adamites, and appeared 
© in public without clothes. This hs may 
« ſpring up in the other ſex, if you do not put a 
« tumely ſtop to it, there being ſo many in all 
public places, who ſhow ſo great an inclina- 
tion to be Eveites. : i 
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Virtute me involvo —> Hor. 3 Od. xxix. 54. 
. ——Virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 
| e e TO HERD C6575 e ae BG 


Good Conscitnce is to the Soul what 
4 health is to the Body; it preſerves a conſtant 
eaſe and ſerenity within us, and more than coun- 

tervails all the calamities and afflictions which 
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* This Paper Ne 134, is diſtinguiſhed by Appigon's 
ſignature in the GuaRDIAN, a Hand; and re- printed by 
Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of Appisov's Works,” 
to, vol. IV. p. 217, 13 Sl 
thy 555 can 
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can poſſibly befal· us. 1 know nothing ſo hard 
for a generous mind to get over as calumny and 
reproach, and cannot find any method of quiet- 
ing the ſoul under them, beſides this ſingle one, 
of our being eonſcious to ourſelves that we do 
not deſerve them. | 

I haye been always W leaſed A chat > 
paſlage | in Don Quixote, where the fantaſtical 
knight is repreſented as loading a gentleman of 
good ſenſe with praiſes and elogiums. Upon 
which the gentleman makes this reflection to 
himſelf. How grateful is praiſe to human na- 
ture! I cannot forbear being ſecretly pleaſed 
with the commendations I receive, though I am 
ſenſible it is a madman that beſtows them on 
me. In the ſame manner, though we are often 
ſure that the cenſures which are paſſed upon us 
are uttered by thoſe who know nothing of us, 
and have neither means nor abilities to form a 


right judgment of us, we cannot forbear n 


grieved at what they ſay. c 

In order to heal this infirmity, which is ſo 
natural to the beſt and wiſeſt of men, I have ta- 

ken a particular pleaſure in obſerving” the con- 


* duct of the old philoſophers, how- they bore 


themſelves up againſt the malice and nien 
of their enemies. 

Ihe way to ſilence n ſays Bias, | is to 
be always exerciſed in ſuch things as are- praiſe- 
_ worthy. Socrates after having received ſen- 

' tence, told his friends, that he had always ac- 
cultomed himſelf to regard truth and not cen- 
ſure, 
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ſore; and that he was not troubled at his con- 
demnatien, becauſe he knew himſelf free from 
guilt. It was in the ſame ſpirit that he heard 
the accuſations of his two great adverſaries, who 
had uttered againſt him the moſt virulent re- 
proaches. Anytus and Melitus, ſays he, may 
procute ſentence againſt me, but they cannot 
hurt me. This divine Philoſopher was ſo well 
fortified in his own innocence, that he neglected 
all the impotence of evil tongues which were 
engaged in his deſtruction. This was properly 
the ſupport of a Good Conſcience, that contra- 
dicted the reports which had been raiſed inn 
him, and eleared him to himſelf. 
Others of the Philoſophers rather chuſe to re- 
tort the injury by a ſmart reply, than thus to 
diſarm it with reſpect to themſelves. They ſhew 
that it ſtung them, though at the ſame time they 
had the addreſs to make their aggreſſors ſuffer 
with them. Of this kind was Ariſtotle's reply 
to one{who purſued him with long and bitter in- 
vectives. Vou, ſays he, who are uſed to ſuffer 
reproaches, utter them with delight ; I who have 
not been uſed to utter them take no pleaſure in 
hearing them. Diogenes was ſtill more ſevere 
on one who ſpoke ill of him. Nobody will be- 
lieve you when you ſpeak ill of me, any more 
than they would believe me ſhould I ſhank well 
of you. 
In theſe and many 0 wftances; I could 
produce, the bitterneſs of the anſwer ſufficiently 
> relfifies the uneaſineſs of mind the perſon was 
under 
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under who made it. I would rather adviſe my 
reader, if he has not in this caſe the ſecret con - 


ſolation that he deſerves no ſueh reproaches as 


are caſt upon him, to follow the advice of Epie- 
tetus: If any one ſpeaks ill of thee, conſider 
16 whether he has truth on his fide; and if ſo, 

* reform thyſelf, that his cenſures may not af- 
& fect thee.” When Anaximander was told, 
that the very boys laughed at his ſinging; Ay, 
* ſays he; then J muſt learn to ling better.” 
Bur of all the ſayings of Philoſophers, which I 
have gathered together for my own uſe on this 
occaſion, there are none which carry in them 
more candour and good ſenſe than the two fol- 
lowing ones of Plato. Peing told that he had 
many enemies who ſpoke. ill of him; It is no 
matter, ſaid he, I will live fo that none ſhall 
* believe them.” Hearing at another time that 
- an intimate friend of his had ſpoken detraQting- 


ly of him; © 1 am ſure he would not do = - 


« ſays he, if he had not ſome reaſon for it.” This 
is the ſureſt as well as the nobleſt way of draw- 
ing the ſting out of a reproach, and a true me- 
thod of preparing a man for that great and only 
relief againſt the pains. of ealum nn, 78 good 
„ CONSCIENCE.” 

I deſigned in this Eſſay to ſhew that there 
is no happineſs wanting to him who is poſſeſſed 
of this excellent frame of mind, and that no 
perſon can be miſerable who is in the enjoyment 
of i it: but I find this Oe ſo well treated in 

one 
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one of Dr. South's ſermons &, that T ſhall fill 


this Saturday's Paper with a paſſage of it, which 


cannot but make the man's heart burn within 
him, who reads it with due attention. 


That admirable author having ſhewn the vir- 


tue of a Good Conſcience in ſupporting a man 
under the greateſt trials and difficulties of life, 
concludes with repreſenting its force and n 
in the hour of Death. | 

&« The third and laſt inſtance, | in which above 
& all others this confidence towards Gon does 
„ moſt eminently ſhew and exert itſelf, is at the 
« time of Death. Which ſurely gives the grand 
opportunity of trying both the ſtrength and 


« worth of every principle. When a man ſhall 


a be juſt about to quit the ſtage of this world, 

5 to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his 
4 laſt accounts to Gop; at which ſad time his 
„ memory ſhall ſerve him for little elſe, but to 
6 terrify him with a frightful review of his paſt 
« life, and his former extravagance ſtripped of 
* all their pleaſure, but retaining their guilt: 
what is it then that can promiſe him a fair 
« paſſage into the other world, or a comfortable 


appearance before his dreadful judge when he 


„is there? Not all the friends and intereſts, all 
« the riches and honours under Heaven can ſpeak 
_ * ſo much as a word for him, or one word of 
comfort to him in that coudition ; they may 


* See Tar. Ne 61, and Note on Dr. South; N- 20g, 


Note 2; and No 211, ad finem.— Here Avp180N borrows 


almoſt half a Paper. A. 


Vor. II. 1ͤöͥ ðÿf 
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6 5. roo reproach, but they canner relieve 
6s im. 
5,96 No, at this diſconſolate time, when the NE 
& buſy tempter ſhall be more than uſually apt 
sto vex and trouble him, and the pains of a 
« dying body to hinderand diſcompole him, and 
6 the ſettlement of worldly affairs to diſturb and 
%, confound him; and in a word, all things con- 
4 ſpire to make his fick bed grieyous and un- 
, eaſy ; nothing can then ſtand up againſt all 
6 theſe ruins, and ſpeak life in the midſt of 
% Death, but a Clear ConsCIENCE, | 

«And the teſtimony of that ſhall make the 
1 comforts of Heaven deſcend upon his weary 
5 head, like refreſhing dew, or ſhower upon a 

« parched ground. It ſhall give him ſome 
„lively earneſts, and ſecret anticipations of his 
approaching joy. It ſhall bid his Soul go out 
&« of the body undaunted, and lift up bis head 
% with confidence before ſaints and angels, 
«« Surely the comfort, which it conveys at this 
« ſeaſon, is ſomething bigger than the capaci- 
„ties of mortality, mighty and unſpeakable, 


and not to be underſtood until it comes to be 


felt, 
And now, Who would not quit all the 
66 pleaſures and traſh and rifles, which are apt 
6 to captivate the heart of man, and purſue the 
66 greateſt rigours of piety, and apſterities of a 
good life, to purchaſe to himſelf ſuch a Con- 
6 ſcience, as at the hour of Death, when all 
the friendſhi op jn the N ſhall bid him 
5 5 adieu, . 
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adieu, and the whole creation turns its back 
« upon him, ſhall diſmiſs the Soul and cloſe his 
b eyes with that bleſſed ſentence, Well done, 
« thou good and faithful ſervant, enter thei: 
into the j e of hy Laird 1 os 


* 
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Nene atque dies patet atri ' zands Ditis. ſy 
Virg. En. vi. 127. 


The gates of Jenks are open ghd and day. 
DRYDEN. 


Q OME of our quaint a have pleaſed 

themſelves with an obſervation, that there 
is but one way of coming into the world, but a 
thouſand to go out of it. | have ſeen a fanciful 
DREAM written by a Spaniard, in which he in- 
troduces the perſon of DEATH metamorphoſing 
himſelf like another PRor us into innumerable. 


* This Paper, No 135, is diſtinguiſhed by a Hand, 


ADp1soN's fignature in the GUARD1AN, and re-print:d 


by Mr. 1. Tickell, in his edition of ADDIs0N' $ * Works,” 
w__ vol. IV. p. 200. | 


e | ſhapes 
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ſhapes and figures. To repreſent the fatality of 
fevers and agues, with many other diſtempers 
and accidents that deſtroy the life of 295 
DEArn enters firſt of all in a body of fire; a 
little after he appears like a man of ſnow, ith 
rolls about the room like a cannon-ball, then 
lies on the table like a gilded pill ; after this he 
transforms himſelf all of a ſadden into a ſword, 
then dwindles ſucceſſively to a dagger, to a 
bodkin, to a crooked pin, to a needle, to a hair. 
The Spaniard's deſign by this Allegory, was to 
ſhew the many aſſaults to which the life of 


man is expoſed, and to let his reader ſee that 


there was ſcarce any thing in Nature ſo very 
mean and inconſiderable, but that it was able to 
overcome him, and lay his head in the duſt, 1 


remember Monſieur Paſchal, in his refleQions 


on Providence, has this obſervation upon CRoM- 
wELL's Death *, That uſurper, ſays he, who 
had deſtroyed the royal family in his qwn na- 
tion, who had made all the princes of Europe 
tremble, and firuck a terror into Rome itſelf, was 
at laſt taken out of the world by a fit of the 

ravel. An atom, a grain of ſand, ſays he, that 
would have been of no ignificancy i in any other 


* This tion of M. Paſchal on CuomwzI Is 
Death, or as it is called here, this reflection of his on Pro- 
vidence, ADDISON might have pertinently introduced and 
animadverted upon, in one of his own antecedent Papers, 
equally commendable for its deſign and its execution, 

Sexer. N* 483. The words in Italics are ludicrous, con- 
| fidering the preſent ſtate of Sony and an Sample of the 
bath. in 8 | 


part 
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part of the univerſe, being lodged in ſuch a par- 
ticular place, was an inſtrument of PRovipgncs 
to bring about the moſt happy revolutions, and 
to remove from the face of the earth this trou- 
bler of mankind. In ſhort, ſwarms of diſtem- 
pers are every where hovering over us ;, caſual- 
ties, whether at home or abroad, whether we 
wake or ſleep, fit or walk, are planted about us 
in ambuſcade; every element, every climate, 
every ſeaſon, all nature is full of Death. 
"There are more caſualties incident to men 
than women, as battles, ſea-voyages, with ſeve- 
ral dangerous trades and profeſſions that often 
prove fatal to the practitioners. I have ſeen a 
treatiſe written by a learned phyſician on the 
diſtempers peculiar to thoſe who work in ſtone 
or marble. It has been therefore obſerved b 
curious men, that upon a ſtrict examination 
there are more males brought into the world 
than females *. Providence to ſupply this waſte 
in the ſpecies, has made allowances for it by a 
ſuitable redundancy in the male ſex. Thoſe 
who have made the niceſt calculations have 
found I think, that taking one year with anos 
ther, there are about twenty boys produced to 
nineteen girls. This obſervation is ſo well 
grounded, that I will at avy time lay five to 
four, that there appear more male than female 
- infants in every weekly Bill of MorTaALiTY. 
And what can be a more demonſtrative argument 
for the ſuperintendency of PRoνά˖ EN E? 


* Itis now ſaid, that Males are more difficult to be rear- 


. > - | 
| | X43 ä 
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There are caſualties incident to every parti- 9 5 


cular ſtation and way of life. A friend of mine 
was once ſaying, that he fancied there would 
be ſomething new and diverting 1n a country 
Bill of Mortality. Upon communicating this 
| hint to a gentleman who was then going down 
to his ſeat, which lies at a conſiderable diſtance 
from London, he told me he would make a col- 
lection, as well as he could, of the ſeveral Deaths 
that had happened in his country for the ſpace 
of a whole year, and ſend them up to me in 
the form of ſuch a Bill as I mentioned. The 
reader will here ſee that he has been as good as 
his promiſe. To make it the more entertain- 
ing he has ſet down, among the real diſtempers, 
ſome imaginary ones, to which the country 
people aſcribe the Deaths of ſome of their neigh- 
bours. I ſhall extract out of them ſuch only 
as ſeem almoſt peculiar to the country, laying 
aſide fevers, apoplexies, ſmall-pox, and the 
like, which they have in common with towns 
and cities. | 

Of a ſix-bar gate "I hubs | 4 

Of a quick · ſet hedge 3 

Two duels, vis. 

Firſt, between a frying- pan and a ec fork f 

Second, between ajoint · ftool and a brown Jug E 


Bewitched | | 3 
Ot an evil tongue N * 
Oroſt in love | 7 
Broke his neck in robbing a CRY 'F 


Cat inger turned to a gangrene by an old 
dan of the pariſh * 
4 h : Sur— 
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Surfeit of curds and cream 2 
Took cold ſleeping at church _ = 
Of a ſprain in his ſhoulder by * his 
dog at a bull-baiting | | I 
Lady B “s cordial water — 
Knocked down by a quart bottle 5 
Frighted out of his wits by a — "dog. 
- with faucer eyes r 
Of October "a 


Broke a vein in rallied for a knight of the 


thire 1 


Old women drowned upon trial of witch 
craft 
Climbing a crow's neſt 
Chalk and green apples 

Led into a horſe · pond by 2 Will of the Whiſp 1 
Died of a fright in an exerciſe of the Trained 


Bands * 
Over- eat himſelf at a houſe · warming = 

By the parſon's bull _ be 

Vagrant beggars worried by the ſquire's 

houſe-dog 2 
Shot by miſtake - 
Of a mountebank doctor | W 
Of the Merry Andrew — 1 
Caught her death in a wet ditch I 

Old age TL 100 
Foul diſtemper * 29 e 2 
N * 


* This laſt article is in 1 of the country; ; but it is 
a query, how juſtly. A. 
+ This Paper, Ne 136, is marked with 4 Hand, the fi ig- | 
nature of Avp1son's Papers in the GuarDiar, and re- 
rinted by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of App1soN's 
Works,” vol. IV. p.223. 
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ſanfus Bale 


Juſtitiægue tenax, Fore Ahe mereris? 
Agnoſco Procerem Juv. Sat. viii. 24, 


Convince the world, that you're devout and true, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, in all you do; 8 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be | 
A Peer of the firſt quality to me. * STEPNEY, 


ORAC E, Juvenal, 1 and indeed 
the greateſt writers in almoſt every age, 
have expoſed with all the ftrength of wit and 
good ſenſe, the vanity of a man's valuing him- 
{elf upon his Anceſtors, and endeavoured to ſhew 
that true nobility conſiſts in virtue, not in birth. 
With ſubmiſſion however to ſo many great au- 
thorities, I think they have puſhed this matter a 
little too far. We ought in gratitude, to honour 
the poſterity of thoſe who have raiſed either the 
intereſt or reputation of their country; and by 
whoſe labours we ourſelves are more happy, 
wie, or virtuous, than we ſhould have been with- 
out them. Befides, naturally ſpeaking, a man 
bids fairer for greatneſs of Soul, who is the de- 
| unden of worthy Anceſtors, and has good 


blood 
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blood in his veins *, than one who is come of 
an ignoble and obſcure parentage. For theſe 

reaſons 1 think a man of merit, who is derived 
from an illuſtrious line, is very juſtly to be re- 
garded more than a man of equal merit, who has 
no claim to hereditary honours. Nay, I think 


thoſe who are indifferent in themſelves and have 


nothing elſe to diſtinguiſh them but the virtues 
of their Forefathers, are to be looked upon with 
a degree of veneration even upon that account, 
and to be more reſpected than the common run 
of men who are of low and vulgar extraction. 
After having thus aſcribed: due honours to 


Birth and Parentage, I muſt however take notice 


of thoſe who arrogate to themſelves more ho- 
nours than are due to them on this account. 
The firſt are ſuch who are not enough ſenſible 
that vice and ignorance taint the blood, and that 
an unworthy behaviour degrades and diſennobles 
a man in the eye of the world as much as birth 
and family aggrandize and exalt him. 5 
The ſecond are thoſe who believe a new man 
of an elevated merit is not more to be honoured 
than an inſignificant and worthleſs man who is 
deſcended from a long line of patriots and heroes: 
or in other words, behold with contempt a 
perſon who is ſuch a man as the firſt founder of 
their family was, upon whoſe reputation they 
value themſelves. e 

* ]s it certain, that with an equal education, the ſon of 
a 2 nobleman is more likely to make a good ſea or land 
0 


| cer, than the ſon of his brawny porter, or of his roſy 
_ coachman? A. | 
„„ But 


Pd 
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But ! ſhall chiefly a pply myſelf to thoſe whole 
quality ſits . in all their diſcourſes and 
behaviour. An empty man of a grea eat family is 
a creature thar is — converſible. Vou _ 
his Anceſtry in his ſmile, in his air, in his e 
brow. He has indeed nothing but his nobility 
to give employment to his thoughts. Rank and 
precedency are the important points which he 
is always diſcufling within himſelf. - A gentle- 
man of this turn began a ſpeech in one of king 
Charles's parliaments : * Sir, I had the honour 
& to be born at a time upon which an honeſt 
gentleman took him up ſhort, . I would fain 
* know what that gentleman means: Is there 
any one in the houſe that has not had the ho- 
© nourto be born as well as himſelf ?“ The good 


_ fenſe which reigns in our nation has pretty well — 


deſtroyed this ſtarched behaviour among men 
who have ſeen the world, and know that every 
gentleman will be treated upon a foot of equa- 
lity. But there are many who have had their 
education among women, dependents or flatter- | 
ers, that loſe all the reſpe& which would other- 
wiſe be paid them, by N too aſliduous in 
8 ... 

My lord FRoTH has been fo educated i in puncti- 
ko, that he governs himſelf by a ceremonial in 
all the ordinary occurrences of life. He mea- 
| ſures out his bow to the degree of the perſon he 
converſes with. I have ſeen him in every ineli- 
nation of the body, from a familiar nod, to the 
low ſtoop in the ſituation ſign, I remember * 

90 1 e 9 8 0 
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of us, who were acquainted with one another, 
met together one morniug at his lodgings, when 
a — the company was ſaying, it would be 

t % 


worth while to obſerve how he would diſtin- 
guiſh us at his firſt entrance. Accordingly he 
no ſooner came into the room, but. caſting his 
eyes about, My lord ſuch a one, ſays he, your 
&. moſt humble ſervant. . Sir Richard, your 
e humble ſervant. Your ſervant, Mr. Ironſide. 
Mr. Ducker, how do you do? Ha! Frank, 
„ee tt = 2 ua ET 
There is nothing more eaſy than to diſcover + 
a man whoſe heart is full of his Family, Weak 
minds that have imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the 
nurſery, younger brothers that have been brought 
up to nothing, ſuperannuated retainers to a great 
| houſe, have generally their thoughts taken up 
with little elle. _ ; „ 

I had ſome years ago, an aunt of my own, 
by name Mrs. MaxTHA IronsIDE, who would 
never marry beneath herſelf, and is ſuppoſed to . 
have died a maid in the eightieth year of her 
age. She was the Chronicle of our FAMILY, and 
paſt away the greateſt part of the laſt forty 
years of her life in recounting the antiquity, 
marriages, exploits and alliances of the Ixon- _ 
SIDES... Mrs. Martha converſed generally with 
a knot of old virgins, who were likewiſe of | 
Families, and had been very cruel all the begin- 
ning of the laſt century. They were every one of 
dee a moſt excellent ſpeech of this kind in A. Vovxo's 

eee . 55 „ 


them 
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them as proud as Lucifer; but ſaid their prayers 


twice a day, and in all other reſpects were the 


beſt women in the world. If they ſaw a fine 
petticoat at church, they immediately took to 
pieces the Pedigree of her that wore it, and 
would lift up their eyes to Heaven at the confi- 
dence of the ſaucy minx, when they found ſne 


was an honeſt tradeſman's daughter. It is im- 


poſſible to deſcribe the pious indignation that 
would riſe in them at the fight of a man who 
lived plentifully on an eſtate of his own getting. 
They were tranſported with zeal beyond mea- 


ſure, if they heard of a young woman's match= 
ing into a great Family upon account only of 


her beauty, her merit, or her money. . In ſhort, 
there was not a female within ten miles of them 
that was in poſſeſſion of a gold watch, a pearl 
necklace, or piece of Macklin lace, but they 
examined her title to it. My aunt Martha uſed 
to chide me very frequently for not ſufficiently 
valuing myſelf. She would not eat a bit all 
dinner-time, if at an invitation ſhe found ſhe 
had been ſeated below herſelf; and would frown 
upon me for an hour together, if ſhe ſaw me 
give place to any man under a Baronet. As I 
was once talking to her of a wealthy citizen 
whom ſhe had refuſed in her youth, ſhe declar- 
ed to me with great warmth, that ſhe preferred 
a man of quality in his ſhirt to the richeſt man 
upon the Change in a coach and fix. She pre- 

tended that our Family was nearly related by 

the mother's fide to half a dozen Peers; but as 
| | | none 
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none of them knew any thing of the matter, we 
always kept it as a ſecret among ourſelves. A 
little before her death ſhe was reciting to me 
the hiſtory of my Forefathers ; but dwelling a 
little longer than ordinary upon the actions of 

Sir Gilbert Ironſide, who had a horſe ſhot under 
him at Edgehill fight, I gave an unfortunate piſh, 
and aſked, 4+ What was all this to me?“ upon 


\ which ſhe retired. to her cloſet, and fell a ſerib- 


bling for three hours together, in which time, 
as lafterwards found, ſhe ſtruck me out of her 
Will, and left all ſhe had to my ſiſter Margaret, 
a wheedling baggage, that uſed to be aſking 

_ queſtions about her Great Grandfather from 
morning to night. She now lies buried. among 
the Family of the Ironſides, with a ſtone over 
her, acquainting the reader, that ſhe died at the 
age of eighty years, a Spinſter, and that ſhe was 


deſcended of the ancient Family of the Ironſides. 


pp by her own hand. 1 855 


* 


This Paper, Ne 137. is diſtinguiſhed by a Hand, and 
re- printed by Mr. Tickell, in his edition of App isox's 
* Works,” 4to, vol. IV. p. 225. See The Publiſher to 
the „ ne nn | LENS | 


Genealogies and pedigrees are very ſeldom given in epi- 
_ taphs on tombſtones. A. 1 0 | 
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No 1 38. Wedneſday, Auguſt 29. 191g. 
By A DDISON. 


8 PO ROO p EINE CIO 2 ah. 4 


* ; I — — . _ — 
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| Incenditque animum Fama venientis amore. 
Virg. En. vi. 8 wg. 


© And 1 his ain with love of eue Fame, 


H E RE is nothing which udy fo much 
1n the courſe of theſe my daily Diſſertations 
as variety. By this means every one of my 
readers is ſure ſome time or other to find a ſub- 
ject that pleaſes him, and almoſt every Paper 
has ſome particular ſet of men for its advocates. 
Inſtead of ſeeing the number of my Papers every 


day increaſing, they would quickly he as a drug 


upon my hands, did not I take care to keep up 


the appetite of my gueſts, and quicken it from 


time to time by ſomething new and unexpected. 
In ſhort, I endeavour to treat my reader in the 

ſame manner as Eve does the angel in n beau- 
tiful deſcription of Milton: 


80 ſaying, with diſpatchful looks in haſte 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt ; 
What order, ſo contrived as not to nix 
Taſtes, not well joined, inelegant; but bring 
Taſte after _ * with kindlieſt „ | 
f at; 
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Whatever earth, all-bearing mother yields 
In India Eaſt or 'Welt, or middle ſhore ; 
In Pontus or the Punic coaſt, or where 

Alcinous reign'd ©; fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Rough or ſmooth-rined, or bearded huſk, or hell, 
She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unſparing hand— Fifth books 


If by this method I can furniſh out a Splen= 
« dida farago,” according to the compliment 
lately paid me in a fine poem F publiſhed among 
the exerciſes of the laſt Oxford act; I have 
gained the end which I propoſe to myſelf. _ 
In my yeſterday's paper, I ſhewed how the 
actions of our Anceſtors and forefathers ſhould 
excite us to every thing that is great and virtu - 
ous. I ſhall here obſerve, that a regard to our 
Poſterity, and thoſe who are to deſcend from us, 
ought to have the fame kind of influence on a 
_ generous mind. A noble Soul would rather die 
than commit an action that {hould make his 
caildren.bluſh when he is in his grave, and be 
looked upon as a reproach to thoſe who ſhall live 
a hundred years after him. On the contrary, 
nothing can be a more pleaſing thought 0 4 
man of eminence, than to conſider that poiles 
rity, who lie many removes from him, all 


make their boaſts of his virtues, and! be honours 
ed for his ſake. 


* What a tirade i 3s this of Milton's | Is Paradiſe raiſed 
by compariſon with Alcinous's kitchen-gardei: f . 
+ Q. Whoſe poem is here alluded to: 


' 
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Virgil repreſents this confi deration as an in- 
centive of glory to Æneas when after havin 
ſhown him the race of heroes who were to de- 
ſcend from him, Ane adds with A noble 
warmth, 


Er dubitamus adbuc virtutem x extender ahn: 4 


And doubt we > yet through dangers to eſe 
The paths of honour— —Dxavpen. 


Since I have mentioned this viſits; in Virgit, 
where ZEneas was entertained with the view of 
his great Deſcendents, I cannot forbear obſery- 
ing a particular beauty, which I do not know 
that any one has taken notice of. The liſt which 
he has there drawn up was in general to do ho- 
nour to the Roman name, but more particularly 
to compliment Auguſtus. For this reaſon An- 
chiſes, who ſhews ZEneas moſt of the reſt of 
his Deſcendents in the ſame order that they were 
to make their appearance in the world, breaks 
his method for the ſake of Auguſtus, whom he 
fingles out immediately after having mentioned 
Romulus, as the moſt illuſtrious perſon who was 
to riſe in that Empire which the other had found- 
ed. He was impatient to deſcribe his Poſterity 


raiſed to the utmoſt pitch of glory, and there- _ 


fore paſſes over all the reſt to come at this great 

man, whom by this means he implicitly repre- 

ſents as making the moſt conſpicuous figure 

among them. By this artifice the Poet did not 

| only give | his ST the 1 praiſe he could 
N beſtow 
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beſtow upon him; but hindered his reader from 
drawing a parallel, which would have been cele- 
brated in his proper place, that is, after Pom- 
y * and Cæſar, who each of them eclipſed 
the other in military glory. 85 N 
Though there have been finer things ſpoken 
of Auguſtus than of any other man, all the wits 
of his age having tried to outrival one another 
on that ſubject; he never received a compli- 
ment, which, in my opinion, can be compared, 
for ſublimity of thought, to that which the Poet 
here makes him. The Engliſh reader may ſee . 
a faint ſhadow of it in Mr. Dryden's tranſlation, 
for the original is inimitable. | 


Hic vir, hic eſt, &c. „„ Ai % 260 
But next behold the youth of form divine, 

Cæſar himſelf, exalted in his line; | 
Auguſtus, promis'd oft, and long foretold, 
Sent to the realm that Saturn rul'd of old; 

Horn to reſtore a better age of gold. | | 

| Afric, and India, ſhall his power obey,  _ 
He ſhall extend his propagated ſway 5 ö 
Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way, 
Where Atlas turns the rolling heavens around, 
And his broad ſhoulders with their lights are 

crown'd. „„ 
At his foreſeen approach, already quake 

The Caſpian kingdoms and Mæotian lake. 
Their Scers behold the tempeſt from afar ; 
And threatening oracles denounce the war. 


E Tf ſucceſs is to determine it, I think Auguſtus eclipſed 
Pompey. A. FTE ä 
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Nile hears him knocking at his ſevenfold gate; 
And mA his hidden ſpring, and fears his ni 9 
Ake, | 
Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 
Not though the brazen-footed hind he flew z y 
Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar; 
And dipp'd his arrows in Lernæan gore. 
Nor Bacchus turning from his Indian war, 
By tigers drawa triumphant in his car; 
From Niſus top deſcending on the plains, | 
With curling vines around his purple reins. 


And doubt we yet 1 dangers to purſue | 
The paths of honour ? 


1 could ſhew out of 0: * Poets thee fame kind 
of viſion as this in Virgil, wherein the chief per- 
ſons of the Poem have been entertained with the 
fight of thoſe who were to deſcend from them: 
but inſtead of that, I ſhall conclude with a Rab- 

| binical ſtory which has in it the oriental way of 
| thinking, and 1s therefore very amuling, 

Adam, ſay the Rabbins, a little after his cre- 
ation, was preſented with a view of all thoſe ſouls 
who were to be united to human bodies, and 
take their turn after him upon the earth. Among 
others the Viſion ſet before him the ſoul of 
David. Our great Aneecſtor was tran ſported at 

the ſight of ſo beautif.l an apparition ; but to 
his unſpeakable grief was informed, that it was 


not to be converſant among men the {pace of 
Oc yeaTr. 


O ſhendent terris hunc tanthm al, negue uhr? ? 
He, ſinent Ln. vi. 869. 


This 
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This youth (the bliſsful viſion of a day) 
Shall juſt be ſhown on earth, and ſnatch'd away. 
Davrpkx. 


Adam, to procure a longer life for ſo fine a 


piece of human nature, begged that threeſcore 
and ten years (which he heard would be the age 
of man in David's time) might be taken out of 
his own life, and added to that of David. Ac- 
cordingly, ſay the Rabbins, Adam falls ſhort 
of a thouſand years, which was to have been 
the complete term of his life, by juſt {o many 
years as make up the life of David. Adam hav- 


ing lived 930 years, and David 70. 


This ſtory was invented to ſhew the high 
7 opinion which the Rabbins entertained of this 


man after God's own heart, whom the prophet, . 


who was his own contemporary, could not men- 
tion without rapture, where he records the laſt 


poetical compoſition of David, . of David the 


. ſon of Jeſſe, of the man who was raiſed up on 
"208 2 of the anointed of the God of Jacob, of 
« the ſweet Pfalmiſt of Iſrael.“ 


4 


* This. Paper, No x 38, 18 ailingnined by Apptsox's 
ſignature in the GUARDIAN, a Hund; and it is likewiſe 
reprinted by Mr. Tickell, in his edition of Appisox's 
„ Works,” 4to, vol. IV. p. 228 Steele was about this 


time endeavouring to get himſelf choſen a member for the 


next parliament, Sec 4am. Vol. IV. N* 207. in fol. N*27 


Tm: 5 N. 139, 
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No 139. & Thurſday, Auguſt,20, 1713. 


By ADDISON. 


—— friſca bag. hadi, ſed fama "RY | 
Virg. En. ix. 79. 


—— The fact, thro? leg of time obſcure, 
Is hard to faith: yet ſhall the lame endure. 
DRY DEN. 


+ © Moſt Venerable NesToR, 


FIND that every body is very much delight- 
ed with the voice of your Lion. His roar- 


£ ings againſt the Tucker have been moſt melo- 


dious and emphatical. It is to be hoped, that 


the ladies will take warning by them, and not 


£ provoke him to greater outrages ; for I ob- 
« ſerve, that your Lion, as you yourſelf have 
told us, is made up of mouth and paws. For 
© my own part, I have long conſidered with my- 
« ſelf how I might expreſs my gratitude to this 
noble animal that has ſo much the good of 
our country at his heart. After many thoughts 


on this ſubject, I have at length reſolved to do 


« honour to him; by compiling an hiſtory of his 


| © ſpecies, and extracting out of all authors 
whatever may redound to his reputation. In 


| the 
5 
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the proſecution of this defi n, 1 mall have no 
manner of regard to what Æſop has ſaid upon 
the ſubject, whom I look upon to have been a 
Republican by the unworthy treatment which 
© he often gives to the king of beaſts, and 
* whom, if 1 had time, I could convict of falſ- 


' © hood and forgery, in almoſt every matter of 


fact which he has related of this generous ani- 


mal. Your romance-writers are likewiſe a ſet 


of men whoſe authority 1 ſhall build uport very 
« little in this caſe. They all of them are born, 
* with a particular antipathy to Lions, and give 
* them no more quarter than they do giants, 
wherever they chance to meet them. There 
js not one of the Seven CHAMProns, but when 
© he has nothing elſe to do, encounters with a 
Lion, and you may be ſure always gets the 
6 better of him. In ſhort, a knight. errant lives 
in a perpetual ſtate of enmity with this noble 
© creature, and hates him more than all things 
upon the earth, except a dragon. Had the 
« ſtories recorded of them by theſe writers been 
true, the whole ſpecies would have been de- 
« ſtroyed before now. After having thus re- 
« nounced all fabulous authorities, I ſhall begin 
my Memoirs of the Lion with a ſtory related 
of him by Aulus Gellius, and extracted by 
him out of Dion Caſſius, an hiſtorian of un- 
+ doubted veracity. It is the famous ſtory of 
* Audrocles the Roman flave, which I premiſe 
for the ſake of my learned reader, who needs 

go no farther. in it, if he has read it already. | 


L 3 | An- 
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Androcles was the flave of a noble Roman 
* who was proconſul of Afric. He had been 
* onilty of a fault, for which his maſter would 
6 8 put him to death, had not he found an 
opportunity to eſcape out of his hands, and 
5 fled into the deſarts of Numidia. As he was 
+ wandering among the barren ſands, aud almoſt 
s dead with heat and hunger, he ſaw a cave in 
the ſide of a rock. He went into it, and find- 
ing at the farther end of it a place to fit down 
« upon, reſted there for ſome time. At length, 
5 to his great ſurpriſe, a huge overgrown Lion 
6 ed at the mouth of the cave, and ſeeing 
a man at the upper end of it, immediately made 
towards him, Androcles gave himſelf * for 
gone; but the Lion, inſtead of treating him as 
he expected, laid his paw upon his lap, and 
with a complaining kind of voice fell a licking 
his hand. Androcles, after having recovered 
 * himſelf a little from the fright he was in, 
* obſerved the Lion's. paw to be exceeding- 
ly ſwelled by a large thorn that ſtuck in it. 
He immediately pulled it out, and by ſqueez- 
ing the paw very gently made a great deal of 
corrupt matter run out of it, which probably 
* freed the Lion from the great anguiſh he had 
felt ſome time before. Ihe Lion left him upon 
receiving this good office from him, and ſoon 
after returned with a fawn which he had juſt 
«* killed. This he laid down at the feet of his 
benefactor, and went off again in purſuit of his 


* up ferbſt, 
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prey. Androcles, after having ſodden the fleſh 
of it by the fun, ſubſiſted upon it until the 
Lion had ſupplied him with another. He lived 
many days in this frightful ſolitude, the Lion 
catering for him with great aſſiduity. Being 
+ tired at length with this ſavage ſociety, he was 
« reſolved to deliver himſelf up into his maſter's 
hands, and ſuffer the worſt effects of his diſ- 
« pleaſure, rather than be thus driven out from 
« mankind. His maſter, as was cuſtomary for 
the proconſul of Africa, was at that time get- 
ting together b of all the largeſt Lions 
_ * that could be found in the country, in order 
to ſend them to Rome, that they might fur- 
« niſh out a ſhow to the Roman people. Upon 
his poor flave's ſurrendering himſelf into his 
6 hands, he ordered him to be carried away to 
© Rome as ſoon as the Lions were in readineſs 
to be ſent, and that for his crime he fhould be 
_ * expoſed to fight with one of the Lions in the 
* amphitheatre, as uſual, for the diverſion of - 
the people. This was all performed accord- 
__ .* ingly. Androcles, after ſuch a ſtrange run of 
fortune, was now in the area of the theatre 
< amidſt thouſands of ſpectators, expecting every 
moment when his antagoniſt would come out 
upon him. At length a huge monſtrous Lion 
« leaped out from the place where he had been 
kept hungry for the ſhow. He advanced with 
great rage towards the man, but on a ſudden, 
after having regarded him a little wiſtfully, fell 
to the ground, and crept towards his feet with 
> 1 | = n_ 
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« all the figns of blandiſhment and careſs. An- 

* drocles, after a ſhort pauſe, diſcovered that it 
vas his old Numidian friend, and immediately 
« renewed his acquaintance with him. Their mu- 


< tual congratulations were very ſurprizing to 
the beholders, who, upon hearing an account 


of the whole matter from Androcles, ordered 
© him to be pardoned, and the Lion to. be given 
up into his poſſeſſion. Androcles returned at 
Rome the civilities which he had received from 


him in the deſarts of Afric. Dion Caſſius ſays, 
that he himſelf ſaw the man leading the Lion 
about the ſtreets of Rome, the people every 
_ © where gathering about them, and repeating to 
one another, Hic eft leo boſpes hominis, hic 


« oft homo medicus leonis, This is the Lion who 


was the man's hoſt, this is the man who was 
,, 


7 4 * 


* This Paper, N“ 139, is marked with a Hand, Appli- 
sON's ſignature in. the GUARDIAN; and reprinted in Mr. 
Tickell's edit. of ADD1s0N's ©© Works,” 4to. vol, IV. p. 232. 


Tae curious Reader may find abundance of enter- 


tainment on this ſubje& of Lions in M. Burron's H/ 
toire Naturelle, and the Supplement to that work. 


— 
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1 incend; j jam | frieidus avo | 
Laomedontiades, vel Neftoris hernia poſſit. 


Juv. Sat. vi. 324. 


A fight, might Fs old Priam's frozen age, 
And warm ev 'n Neſtor into amorous rage. 


Have lately received a letter from an Aſtrolo- 
1 ger in Moorfields, which I have read with 
great ſatisfa&tion. He obſerves to me, that my 
Lion at Button's coffee-houſe was very luckily 
erected in the very month when the ſun was in 
Leo, He further adds, that upon converſing 
with the above-mentioned Mr. Button, 'whot: 
other name he obſerves'is Daniel (a good omen 
ſtill with regard to the Lion his co 1 8 he 
had diſcovered the very hour in which the faid 
Lion was ſent up; and that by the help of other 
lights, which he had received from the ſaid Mr. 
Button, he had been enabled to calculate the na- 
tivity of the Lion. This myſterious philo- 
ſopher acquaints me, that the ſign of Leo in the 
heavens immediately precedes that of Virgo, by 
which, ſays he, is f gnified the natural love and 


friend- 
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friendſhip the Lion bears to Virginity ; and not 
only to Virginity, but to ſuch matrons likewiſe 


as are pure and unſported : from whence he fore- 
tels the good influence which the roarings of 


my Lion are likely to have over the female world, 


for the purifying of their behaviour, and Better 
ing of their manners. He then proceeds to in- 
form me, that in the moſt exact aſtrological 
ſchemes, the Lion is obſerved to affect, in a 
more particular manner, the le 5 and the neck, 
the Scorpion in 
thoſe parts which are Alete to that fiery con- 


ſtellation. From hence he very naturally prog- 


noſticates, that my Lion will meet with great 
ſucceſs ia the attacks he has made on the Un- 
zuckered ſtays and ſhort petticoat; and that, in 
a few months, there v will not be a female boſom 
or ancle uncovered in Great-Britain. He con- 


cludes, that by the rules of his art he foreſaw 
five years, ago, that bath the Pope and. MYSELF 
ſhould about this time unite our endeavours in 
this particular, and that ſundry mutations and 
revolutions would happen i in the female dreſs. 


have another letter. by. me from a perſon of 


a more volatile and airy Se nius, who finding this 
great propenſion in the 


ir ſex to go uncovered, 
and thinking it impoſſible to reclaim, them in- 
tirely from it, is for compounding the matter 


with them, and finding out a middle expedient 
between nakedneſs and.cloathing, le propo- 
ſes therefore, that they ſhould intimate their 
great grandmothers the Briths or r Pits, and paint 


the 
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the parts of their bodies which are unoovered 
with ſuch figures as ſhall be moſt to their fancy. 
The boſom of the Coquette; ſays he, may bear 
the figure of a Cupid, 'with a bow in his hand, 
and his arrow upon the ſtrin . The Prude might | 
have a Pallas, with a ſhield and Gorgon's' head. 
In ſhort, by this method, he thinks every wo- 
man might make very agrecable diſcoveries of 
| herſelf, and at the ſame time ſhew ys what ſhe 
would be at. But by my correſpondent's good 
leave, I can by no means conſent to ſpoil the 
| ſkin of my pretty country- women. They could 
find no colours half ſo charming as thoſe which 
are natüral to them; and Wonen, like the old 
Picts, they p ainted the ſun ſelf upon their bo- 
dies, the Wolle ſilt Re. for the worſe, and 
conceal. ſomething more autiful than what 
they exhibited. 
ſhall therefore perſiſt in my firſt deſign, and 
endeavour to bring about the reformation in neck 
and legs, which ae ſo long aimed at. Let 
them but raiſe their ſtays and Jer down® their 
petticoats, and I have done. However, as I 
will give them ſpace to conſider of it, 1 deſign 
this for the laſt time that my Lion ſhall roar 
upon the ſubject during this ſeaſon, which I 
give public notice of for the ſake of my corre- 
Fon denke, that they may not be at an unneceſ- 
ſary trouble or expence in furniſhing me with 
any informations relating to the Tucker before 
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the beginning of next winter, when Imay again 
reſume that point, if I find occaſion for it. 1 

ſhall not, however, let it drop without acquaint- 

ing my reader, that I have written a letter to 
the Pope upon it, in order to encourage him in 
his preſent good intentions, and that we may act 
by concert in this matter. Here follows the 
copy of my letter. 


To rere Clement the Fighth, Neuron on- | 
| * SIDE: Greeting, 


"6 Dear W fy 


1 Have heard, with great ſatisfaction, that 

you have forbidden your prieſts to confeſs any 
_ * woman who appears before them without a 
* Tucker, in which you pleaſe me well. I do 

< agree with you, that it is impoſſible for the 

good man to diſcharge his office, as he ought, 

© who gives an ear to thoſe alluring penitents 

that diſcover their hearts and necks to him at 

the ſame time. I am labouring as much as in 

me lies to ſtir up the ſame Spirit of Mopksr v 

© among the women of this iſland, and ſhould 
© be glad we might aſſiſt one another in ſo good 

a work. In order to it, I defire that you would 

* ſend me over the length of a Roman lady's 

neck, as it ſtood before your late prohibition. 

We have ſome here who have necks of one, 

« two, and three foot in length; ſome that have 
« necks which reach down to their middles, and 

8 n, ſome who may be faid to be all neck, 

* and 
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and no body. I hope, at the ſame time you 
| © obſerve the ſtays of your female ſubjects, that 
vyou have alſo an eye to their petticoats, which 
« riſe in this ifland daily. When the petticoat 
reaches but to the knee, and the ſtays fall to 
i the fifth rib (which I hear is to be the ſtandard 
of each, as it has been lately ſettled in a junto 
+ of the ſex), I will take care to ſend you one of 
either ſort, which I advertiſe you of before- 
hand, that you may not compute the ſtature 
* of our Engliſh women from the length of 
their garments, In the mean time I have de- 
_ © fired the maſter of a veſſel, who. tells me that 
he ſhall touch at Civita Vecchia, to pre- 
ſent you with a certain female machine 
+ which, I believe, will puzzle your infallibility 
to diſcover the uſe of it, Not to keep you in 
« ſuſpence, it is what we call in this country a 
_ © hooped-petticoat. I ſhall only beg of you to 
let me know, whether you find any garment 
of this nature among all the relicks of your fe- 
* male ſaints, and in particular, whether it was 
ever worn by any of your twenty thouſand 
virgin martyrs, | | | 


«© Yours, uſque ad Aras, 

« NESTOR IRONSIDE. 
P. 8. I muſt not diſmiſs this letter without 
declaring myſelf a Good PRoTEsTANT, as I hint 


in the ſubſcribing part of it. This I think neceſ- 
ſary to take notice of, leſt I ſhould be accuſed 
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by an author of unexampled ſtupidity x, for 
char 8, Wich the head of the Romiſh 
urc Sos 


Sh 


N* 12 Saturday, Auguſt 18, 1713. 
| 12 8 T E K L E. : 


— * r 
* 

. 

/ 


i. wy * 


EFrange, miſer, calamos, vigilatague prælia dele, 
Nu. facis in parvd ſublimia carmina celld, 
Ut dignus venias Dederil & imagine macrd. 
Juv. Sat. vii. 27. 


er flames « on your unlucky Papers prey, 
Or moths through written pages cat their way; 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot: Rf 
And make of all an univerſal omg 
The reſt is empty praiſe, an ivy crown, 
| Or the lean ſtatue of a mean renown. 


Cu. Darpx. 
* TIT, 5 Bitch the Biſhop of Rocheſter in 


his elegant ſermon againſt the Scor- 


ner, © as it implies a certain Uncommon reach 


* In this P. S. ADD 150N, a man of temper, ſeems to 
loſe it. See Ne 116, Quaker's letter, and No 1.34, penult. 
paragr. Thele harth words are ſpoken of the writer of the 
Examiner, vol. IV. N* 27 in Folio. See ibidem the conclu- | 
fion, and the advertiſement. ' | 

+ This Paper, Ne 140, is marked with a Hand, the ſi ig- 
nature of Abpisox's Papers in the GUARDIAN}; and 
re- printed by Mr. T. Tickell in his edition of ApDison' . 
« Works,” 4to. vol. IV. p. 234. | 

1 Dr. ATTERBURY. 


2 « and 
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« and vivacity of thought, is an excellent m 


4 ]ent, very fit to be employed in the ſearch of 
truth, and very capable of aſſiſting us to diſ- 
u cern and embrace it *. I ſhall take leave to 
carry this obſervation farther i into common life, 
and remark, that it is a faculty, when properly 
directed, very fit to recommend young perſons 
to the favour of ſuch patrons, as are generouſly 
ſtudious to promote the intereſt of politeneſs, 
and the honour of their country, I am there- 
fore much grieved to hear the frequent com- 
plaints of ſome riſing authors whom J have taken 
under my Guardianſhip. Since my circumſtance 
will not allow me to give them due encoura 
ment, I muſt take upon me the perſon of a P Phi 
| loſopher, and make them a preſent of my ad- 
vice. I would not have any Poet whatſoever, 
who 1s not born to five hundred a year, deliver 
himſelf up to Wit, but as it is ſubſervient to the 
improvement of his fortune. This talent is uſe- 
ful in all profeſſions, and ſhould be confidered 
not as a wife, but as an attendant. Let them 
take an old man's word; the defire of Fame 
grows languid in a few years, and thoughts of 
_ eaſe and convenience eraſe the fairy images of 
Glory and Honour. Even thoſe who have ſuc- 
ceeded both in Fame and Fortune, look back on 
the petty trifles of their youth with ſome regret, 
when their minds are turned to more exalted and 
uſeful ſpeculations. This is admirably expreſt 


* The Free-Thinkers from Shafteſbury, & c. made good 
uſe of the Biſhop' s doctrine. A. 


in 


* 
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in the —_— lines, by an author *, whom I 
have formerly done juſtice to on the account of 
his Paſtoral Pok Ms. 5 5 


In ſearch of Wiſdom far from Wit I fly; 
Wit is a harlot, beauteous to the eye, 
In whoſe bewitching arms our early time 
We waſte, and vigour of our youthful prime: 
But when Reflection comes with riper years, | 
And Manhood with a thoughtful brow appears; 
. - We caſt the miſtreſs off to take a wife, 
And wed to Wiſdom, lead a happy life. 


A paſſage which happened to me ſome years 
ago confirmed ſeveral maxims of frugality in my 
mind. A woollen-draper of my acquaintance, re- 
markable for his learning + and good-nature, 
pulled out his pocket-book, wherein he ſhewed 
me at the one end ſeveral well-choſen mottos, 
and ſeveral patterns of cloth at the other, ——1, 
like a well-bred man, praiſed both ſorts of goods; 
whereupon he tore out the mottos, and gene- 
rouſly gave them to me: but, with great pru- 
_ dence, put up the patterns in his pocket again, 
| I am ſenſible that any accounts of my own 
ſecret hiſtory can have but little weight with 
young men of ſanguine expectations. I fhall 
theretore take this opportunity to preſent my 


* Mr. Ambroſe Philips. On Wit and Wiſdom. A 
fragment. Paſtorals, Epiſtles, Odes, and other Poems. 
By A Philips, Eſq. Engliſh Poets, Vol. LVII. p. 82. 

+ Perhaps Will. Pate, a draper, celebrated for his wit 


and learning. | 
Wards 
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Wards with the hiſtory of an ancient Greek 
Poet, which was ſent me from the library, of 
Fez, and is to be found there in the end of a very 
ancient manuſcript of Homer's works, which 
was brought by the Barbarians from Conſtanti- 
nople. The name of the Poet is torn out, nor 
have the critics yet determined it. I have faith- 
fully tranſlated part of it, and deſire that it may 
be diligently peruſed by all men who deſign to 
live by their Wits. 

I was born at the foot of a certain mountain 
in Greece called Parnaſſus, where the country 
is remarkably delicious. My mother, while 
© the was with child of me, longed for laurel 
© leaves; and as I lay in my cradle, a ſwarm of 
bees ſettled about my mouth, without doing 
me any injury. Theſe were looked upon as 
_ © preſages of my being a great man; and the 
early promiſes I gave of a quick Wit, and lively 
Fancy, confirmed the high opinion my friends 
had conceived of me. It would be an idle tale 
« to relate the trifling adventures of my youth, 
until I arrived at my twentieth year. It was 
- © then that the love I bore to a beautiful young 
virgin, with whom I had innocently and fa- 
* miltarly converſed from my childhood, became 
_ © the public talk of our village. I was ſo taken 
up with my paſſion, that I intirely neglected ; 

all other affairs: and though the daughter of 
Machaon the phyſician, and a rich heireſs, the 
daughter. of a famous Grecian Orator, were 
offered me in marriage, I peremptorily refuſed 

Vor. II. A a both 
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both the matches, and raſhly vowed to live 
* and die with the lovely Polybymnia. In vain 
did my parents remonſtrate to me, that the 
tradition of her being deſcended from the Gods 
was too poor a portion for one of my narrow 
fortune; that except her fine green-houſe and 
garden, the had not one foot of land; ; andthough 
« ſhe ſhould gain the law-ſuit about the ſummit 
« of Parnaſſus, (Which yet had many pretenders 
© to it) that the air was ſo bleak there, and the 
ground ſo barren, that it would certainly ſtarve 
the poſſeſſor. I fear my obſtinacy in this par- 
« ticular. broke my mother's heart, who died a 
* ſhort time after, and was ſoon followed by. my 
© father. ;-- 
II now found 1 at liberty, ad. notwith- | 
©ſtanding the oppoſition of a great many rivals, 
won and enjoyed Polyhymma, Our amour 
was known to the whole country, and all who 
« ſaw, extolled the beauty of my miſtreſs, and 
pronounced me happy, in the poſſeſſion of ſo 
many charms. We lived in great {ſplendor and 
* gaiety, I being perſuaded that high living was 
neceſſary to keep up my reputation, and the 
beauty of my miſtreſs; from whom I had daily 
expectations given me of a poſt in the govern- 
ment, or ſome laviſh preſent from the great 
men of our commonwealth. I was ſo proud 
of my partner, that I-was perpetually bringing 
company to ſee her, and was a little tireſome 
to my acquaintance,: by talking continually of 
her leveral beauties, She Nerſalf had a moſt 
DP | | 6 Cx» 
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« exalted conceit of her charms, and often invit- 
| + e&d the ladies to aſk their opinions of her dreſs; © 
« which if they diſapproved in any particular, ſne 
«called them a pack of envious infipid things, 
and ridiculed them in all companies. She had 
a delicate ſet of teeth, which appeared moſt to 
* advantage when ſhe was angry; and therefore 
© ſhe was very often in a paſſion. By this im- 
© prudent behaviour, when we had run out of 
our money, we had no living ſoul to befriend 
© us; and every body cried out, it was a judg- 
ment upon me for being a ſlave to ſuch a proud 
minx, ſuch a conceited huſly. x 

] loved her paſſionately, and exclaimed againſt 

a blind and injudicious world. Beſides, I had 
« ſeveral children by her, and was likely ſtill to 
have more; for I always thought the youngeſt 
the moſt beautiful. I muſt not forget that a 
certain great Lord offered me a conſiderable 
18 ſum in my neceſſity, to have the reputation of 
© fathering one of them; but I rejected his offer 
© with diſdain. In order to ſupport her family 
© and vanities, ſhe carried me to Athens; where 
© ſhe put me upona hundred pranks to get money. 
Sometimes ſhe dreſt me in an antic robe, and 
placed a diadem on my head, and made me 
gather. a mob about me by talking in a bluſter- 
ing tone, and unintelligible language. Some- 
© times ſhe made me foam at the mouth, roll 
my eyes, invoke the gods, and act a ſort of 
© madneſs which the Athenians call the Pinda- 
* r;/m. At another time ſhe put a ſheephook 
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into my my and drove me round my geriet, 


calling it the plains of Arcadia, When theſe 

projects failed, ſhe gave out, with great ſuc- 

* ceſs, that I was an old Aſtrologer *; after that 

* a Dumb Man+; and laſt of all ſhe made me 
* paſs for a Lion 7. 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that, after ſo tedious | 

a ſlavery, I ſhould ever get my freedom. But 


« ſo it happened, that during the three laſt trans- 


«* formations, I grew acquainted with the lad} 
Sophia, whole ſuperior charms cooled my 4 


« fion for Polyhymnia; inſomuch that ſome en- 


« vious dull fellows gave it out, my miſtreſs had 
« jilted and left me. But the flanders of my 
* enemies were ſilenced by my public eſpouſal 


Jof Sophia; who, with a greatneſs of ſoul, void 
of all jealouſy, hath taken Polyhymnia for her 
woman, and is dreſſed by her every «: 5.8 


*IfaacBreKERSTAFF,Efq. A i be Tarn. 

+ A Dumb Man in the SPEC TAT OR. 

4 Lion in the GuARDpIlAx. ; 

See Ne 10, and Ne 15. final Nutes. This Paper, if 
written originally by STEELE, contains alluſions to the 
various employments of his ready pen, and ſeems to indi- 


_ cate that he was early in life urged to embrace the pro | 


fon of Fa c, or follow the n of the Law, 


Noe 142, 
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Ne 142. Monday, Auguſt 24, 1713. 
Dy STEELK, 


* 


Paci. ali ſevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, viclumque ulciſcitur— 
; Juv, Sat. vi. 291. 


' inventerate ills of peace, 
And waſteful Riot ; whoſe deſtructive charms 


5 N the vanquiſh'd Darpzx. 
; EIN Gobliged, at buen, to attend a par- 

| ticular affair of my own*, I do em- 
power my printer to look into the Arcana of 


the Lion, and ſelect out of them ſuch as may 


be of public utility; and Mr. Button is hereby 
authoriſed and commanded to give my ſaid prin- 
ter free ingreſs and egreſs to the Lion, without 
any hindrance, let, or moleſtation whatſoever, 
until ſuch time as he ſhall receive orders to the 
contrary. And for ſo doing this fhall be his 
Warrant. : 
NESTOR In 0 NSIDE, 


* The 3 affair alluded to here was probably 
STEELE'S election as M. P. for Stockbridge. | 


A 2 3 « By 
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8 By virtue of the foregoing order, the Lion 
„has been carefully examined, and the two fol- 


“ lowing Papers being found upon him, aro 
805 thought very proper for public uſe.” 


« Given in at the Lrox' s Mouth at fix of * 
|  * clock in the morning. 


Mr. Ions IDE, 


I Came very early this morning to rouſe 
© your Lox, thinking it the propereſt time to 
© offer him traſh when his ſtomach was empty 

and ſharp ſet; and being informed too that he 
is ſo very modeſt, as to be ſhy of ſwallowing 

* any thing before much company, and not 
„without ſome other politic views, the princi- 
© pal of which was, that his digeſtion . being 
* then the moſt keen and vigorous, it might pro- 

* bably refine this raw piece from ſeveral of its 
* crudities, and ſo make it proper food for his 
'* maſter; for as great princes keep their T gfter, 

ſo J perceive you keep your Digefter, having an 
« appetite peculiarly turned for delicacies. If a 
fellow-feeling and ſimilitude of employment 
ate any motives to engage your attention, I 
may for once promiſe myſelf a favourable hear- 
ing. By the account you have given us of the 

« Sparkler, and your other female Wards, I 
am pretty confident you cannot be a ſtranger to 
the many great difficulties there are in wean- 
ing a young lady's inclination from a frolick 


6 ed 22255 15 _ bent upon. Jam Guardian 
| to 
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to a young heireſs, whoſe conduct 1 am more 


than ordinary ſolicitous to keep ſteady in the 


6 ſlippery age we live in. I muſt confeſs Miſs 


© hath hitherto been very tractable and toward, 
« conſidering ſhe is an heireſs, and now upon 
the brink of fifteen : but here of late Tom 
« Whirligig has ſo turned her head with the 
« gallantries of a late Maſquerade, (which no 
doubt Tom, according to his uſual vivacity, 
« ſet forth in all its gayeſt colours;) that the 
young ereature has been perfectly giddy ever 
ſince, and ſo ſet agog with the thoughts of it, 


that I am teazed to death by her importuning 


me to let her go to the next. In the mean 
time, I have ſurpriſed her more than once or 
twice very buſy in pulling all her clothes to 

© pieces, in order to make up a ſtrange dreſs, 


and with much ado have reprieved them from 


| © her mercileſs ſciſſars. Now you muſt under- 
ſtand, old IRON, I am very loth to truſt her 
all alone into ſuch an ocean of temptations. I 


£ have made uſe of all manner of diſſuaſives to her, 


and have ſufficiently demonſtrated to her, that 
« the devil firſt addreſſed himſelf to Eve in a 


* maſk, and that we owe the loſs of our firſt 


happy ſtate to a Maſquerade, which that ſly 
intriguer made in the garden, where he ſeduced 


© her; but ſhe does not at all regard this, the 
* paſſion of curioſity is as predominant in her as 
ever it was in her predeceſſor, Therefore I ap- 


« peal, ſage NxsToR, to your experienced age, 


© 
LO whether theſe nocturnal aflemblies have not a 
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bad tendency, to give a looſe turn to a young | 
* lady's imagination. For the being in diſgui/e 
takes away the uſual checks and reſtraints of 
* Modeſty ; and conſequently the beaux do not 
bluſh to talk wantonly, nor the belles to liſten; 
; e one as greedily ſucks in the poiſon, as the 
other induſtriouſſy infuſes it; and J am apt to 
6 5 too, that the ladies might poſſibly forget 
their own ſelves in ſuch ſtrange dreſſes, and do 
that in a perſonated character which may ſtain 
* their real ones. A young milk-maid may in- 
* dulge herſelf in the innocent freedom of a 
green gown ; and a ſhepherdeſs, without think- 
ing any harm, may lie down with a ſhepherd 
* on a moſſy-bank; and all this while poor 
Sylvia may be ſo far loſt in the plealingthoughts 
* of her new romantic attire, and Damon's ſoft 
6 endearing language, as neyer once to reflect 
* who ſhe is, until the romance is completed. Be- 
* ſides, do but conſider dear NESTOR, when a 
young lady's ſpirits are fermented with ſpark- 
ling Champaign, her heart opened and dilated 
by the attractive gaiety of every thing about 
her, her ſoul melted away by. the ſoft airs of 
© muſic, and the gentle powers of motion; in a 
* word, the whole woman diſſolved in a luxury of 
$ pleaſure ; ; 1 fay, in ſuchcritical circumſtances, 
in fuch unguarded moments, how caſy is it 
for a young thing to be led aſide by her ſtars. 
Therefore, good Mr. Inos DR, ſet your 
Liox a roaring againſt theſe dangerous aſſem- 
$ blics: J can alſure you, one good loud wil 
mm 
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. will be ſufficient to deter my ard from them, 
for ſhe is naturally mighty fearful, and has 


been always uſed from her childhood to be 
ft « frightened into good behaviour. And it may 


prove too ſome benefit to yourſelf in the ma- 
nagement of your own females, who, if they 
are not already, I do not at all queſtion, but 


they will be very ſhortly gadding after theſe 


midnight Gambols, Therefore, to promote 
your own peace and quietneſs, as well as mine, 
and the ſafety of all young virgins, pray order 
your LiIo to exert his loudeſt notes againſt 
« Maſquerades; I am ſure it would be a perfect 
concert to all good mothers, and particularly 
charm the ears of "or 
© Your faithful friend and companion, 
OLD RusT1sIDEs *.“ 


ot worthy S1 . 
VBE ING informed that the Eveites daily 


inereaſe, and that fig- leaves are ſhortly coming 
* into faſhion ;.1 have hired me a piece of ground 


and planted it with fig-trees, the ſoil being na- 
_ © turally productive of them. I hope good Sir, 

you will ſo far encourage my new project, as to 
4 acquaiut' the ladies, that I have now by me a 


* See two Letters to Ne/tor IRonsIDE, Eſq. or in his 
abſence, to the keeper of the Liox at Button's Coffee- 
houſe, Covent-Garden, figned Incognito, and Tim. Frolic, 
in Hughes's «© Correſpondence,” vol. I, p. 75. Dated 

Sept. 7, 1713. By Mr. John Huchzs. 1 
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« choice collection af fig · leaves of all ſorts and 
ſies, of a delicate texture, and a lovely bright 
* verdure, beautifully ſcolloped at the extremi- 


* ties, and moſt curiouſly wrought with variety 


© of {lender fibres, ranged in beautiful meanders 
and windings. I have ſome very cool ones for 
© ſummer, ſo tranſparently thin, that you may 
* fee through them, and others of a thicker ſub- 
« ſtance for winter; I have likewiſe ſome very 


_ © ſmall ones of a particular ſpecies for little miſ- 


« fes. So that I do not queſtion but to give ge- 


© neral ſatisfaction to all ladies whatſoever, that 


© pleaſe to repair to me at the ſign of the Adam 


and Eve, near Cupid's-Gardens. If you will 


« favour me with the inſertion of this in your 
« GUARDIAN, I will make your favourite, the 
* Sparkler, a preſent of ſome of the choiceſt fig- 


” leaves J have, and lay before her feet the pri- 


mitiæ of my new garden; and if you bring me 
a great many cuſtomers for my leaves, I pro- 
6 mile you my hgs ſhall be at your ſervice. F 


I am, worthy Sir, 
« Your worſhip's moſt obedient 


humble ſervant, 
6 ANTHONY Ever-GnzeN. 


N. B. I am now rearing up a ſet of fine 
© furbelowed dock- leaves, which will be exceed- 
ing proper for old women and ſuperanuated 
* maids; thoſe plants having two bxceticnt a ng 

pro- 


\ 
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« properties ; the one, that they flouriſh beſt in 
« dry ground ; the other, that being clothed with 

« ſeveral integuments of downy ſurfaces, they 
are rern warm and cheriſhing“. 55 


* 
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Quis fuit, rn primus qui i protuli enſes? 
Ryam 1 8 „& vere ferreus ille fuit ! 


Tibul. 1 Eleg. x. Is 


| Who firſt, with {ill inhuman, did produce, 
And en mankind, the Swokp's deſtructive uſe? 
What ſenſe of pity could the monſter feel! 
| Himſelf Wen as the murdꝰ rous STEEL 8 


Otwithſtanding the 1 of the pur, 
which is in the ſecond line of my motto, 
the ſubject I am going upon is of the moſt ſeri- 
ous conſequence, and concerns no leſs than the 
peace and quiet, and (for aught I know) the 

very life and ſafety, of every inoffenſive and 
well-diſpoſed inhabitant of this city. Frequent 
complaints have been made to me, by men of 
diſcretion and ſobriety, in moſt of the coffee- 


» See the final Notes to Ne 10, Ne 11, and N* 15. 
houſes 
6 
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- houſes from St. James's to Jonathan's, that there 
js ſprung up of late a very numerous race of 
young fellows about the town, who have the 
confidence to walk the ſtreets, and come into all 


public places in open day-light, with ſwords of a 


ſuch immoderate length, as ſtrike terror into a 
great many of her majeſty's good ſubjects x. Be- 
ſides this, half a dozen of this fraternity in a 
room or a narrow ſtreet, are as inconvenient as 
ſo many turnſtiles, becauſe you can paſs neither 
back ward nor forward, until you have firſt put 
their weapons aſide. When Jack Lizard made 
his firſt trip to town from the Univerſity, he 
thought he could never bring up with him too 
much of the gentleman ; this I ſoon perceived in 
the firſt viſit he made me, when I remember, 
he came ſcraping in at the door, encumbered 
with a bar of cold iron ſo irkſomly long, that it 
banged againſt his calf and jarred upon his right' 
heel, as he walked, and came rattling behind 
him as he ran down the ſtairs. But his fiſter 
Annabella's raillery ſoon cured him of this auk- 
ward air, by telling him that his ſword was only 
fit for going up ſtairs, or walking up hill, and 
that ſhe ſhrewdly ſuſpected he had ſtolen it out 
of the College- kitchen. ©: 
But to return to the public grievance of this 
city; it is very, remarkable, that theſe 5 Bro- 
thers of the BLADE began to appear upon the 
firſt ſuſpenſion of arms; and that fince the con- 


* See N* 146, and Ne 171. . 
%% Wl | clu- 
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cluſion of the peace the order is very much in- 
_ creaſed, both as to the number of the men, and 
the ſize of their weapons. I am informed, that 
theſe men of prepoſterous bravery, who affect a 
military air in a profound peace, and dare to look 


terrible amongſt their friends and fellow-citt- | _ 


zens, have formed a plan to ere& themſelves 


into a Society, under the name of the Terrible 


CL un; and that they entertain hopes of getting 
the great armory-hall in the Tower for their 
Club-RooM. Upon this I have made it my buſi- 
neſs to inquire more particularly into the cabals 


olf theſe Hefors; and bythe help of my Lion, 


I have got ſuch informations as will enable me 
to countermine their defigns, together with a 
copy of ſome fundamental articles drawn up by 
three of their ringleaders ; the which it feems, 
are to be augmented and aſſented to by the reft 
of the gang, on the firſt of January next, (if not 
timely prevented) at a general meeting in the 
Sword-Cutlers HALL. I ſhall at preſent, (to let 
them ſee that they are not unobſerved) content 
myſelf with publiſhing only the ſaid articles. 


Articles to be agreed upon by the members 
5 of the Terrible CLuz. 
Inbrimis, That the cLus do meet at midnight 
in the great armony- hall in the Tower, (if leave 


can be obtained) the firſt Monday in every month. 


II. That the Preſident be ſeated upon a drum 

at the upper end of the table, accoutred with a 

helmet, a baſket hilt ſword, and a buff belt. 
EZ II 
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III. That the Preſident be always obliged to 
provide, for the firſt and ſtanding diſh of the 
Club, a paſty of bull beef, baked in a target 


made for that purpoſe. _ 
IV. That the members do cut theie meat with 


baxonets inſtead of knives. 


V. That every member do ſit to the table, 


and eat with his hat, his ſword, and his gloves 


on: 
Vl. That there be no liquor drank but rack- 
punch, quickened with brandy, and gun-powder. 

VII. That a gy mortar be made uſe of for 


a punch - bowl, 


In all appearance it t could be no other than a 


; member of this Club, who came laſt week to 
| Button's, and fat over-againſt the Liow with ſuch 
a ſettled fiercenelſs 1 in his countenance, as if he 


came to vie with that animal in ſternneſs of looks. 
His ſtature was ſomewhat low; his motions 


25 and ſmart, and might be miſtaken for 


artings and convulſions. He wore a broad ſtiff 
hat, cudgel-proof, with an edging three⸗ fingers 
deep, truſſed up into the fierce trooper's cock. 


To this was added a dark wig, very moderately 


curled, and tied in two large knots up to his 


ears; ie coat was ſhort, and rich in tarniſhed 


lace; his noſtrils and his upper lip were all be- 


grimed with ſnuff, At firſt I was in hopes the 


gentleman's friends took care not to intruſt him 
with any weapon; until looking down,-I could 
perceive a word of a | moſt unwarrantable ſize, 

mhat 
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that hung careleſly below his knee, with two 
large taflels at the hilt, that played about his 
I muſt confeſs I cannot help ſhrewdly ſuf- 
pecting the courage of the Terribles. I beg par- 
don if I am in the wrong when I think, that 
the long ſword, and the ſwaggering cock, are 
the ordinary diſguiſes of a faint heart. Theſe 
men while they think to impoſe terror upon 
others, do but render themſelves contemptible z 
their very dreſs tells you that they are ſurrounded 
with fears, that they live in Hobbes's ſtate of © 
nature, and that they are never free from ap- 
prehenſions. I dare ſay, if one were to look in- 
to the hearts of theſe champions, one ſhould 
find there a great tendency to go caſed in ar- 
mour, and that nothing but the fear of a ſtron- 
ger ridicule reſtrains them from it. A brave 
man ſcorns to wear any thing, 'that may give 
him an advantage over his neighbour ; his great 
glory is neither to fear, nor to be feared. I re- 
member, when I was abroad, to have ſeen a 
buffoon in an Opera, whoſe exceſſive cowardice 
never failed to ſet the whole audience into a 
loud-laughter : but the ſcene which ſeemed to 
divert them moſt, was that in which he came 
on with a ſword that reached quite acroſs the 
ſtage, and was put to flight by an adverſary, 
whoſe ſtature was not above four foot high, and 
| Whoſe weapon was not three foot long. This 
brings to my mind what I have formerly read of 
a King of Arabia, who ſhewing a rich ſword, 
e W - 
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that had been preſented to him, his courtiers 


unanimouſly gave their opinion, that it had no © 


other fault, but that of being too ſhort ;- upon 
which the King's ſon ſaid, that there was no 
weapon too ſhort for a brave man, fince there 
needed no more but to advance one ſtep to make 
it long enough.“ To this I ſhall ſubjoin, by way 
of corollary, that there is no weapon long enough 
for a coward, who never thinks himfelf ſecure 
while he is within fight of his adverſary's point. 
I would therefore adviſe theſe men of diſtant 
courage, as they tender their honour, to ſhorten 


their dimenſions, and reduce their tilters to a 


more reputable, as well as a more portable ſize *, 


Y 
ke 44 * 


—— — _ 
we ate? ——— 2 “C 1 » a. . 4  -S W- 
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Sua cuique quam fit animi co itatio, ; Er tt. 
Colorque primus *hadr. Prol. I. ver. 7. 
Every man has his peculiar way of thinking and acting. 


T is a very juſt, and a common obſervation 
upon the natives of this iſland, that in their 
different degrees, and in their ſeveral profeſſions 
and employments, they abound as much and per- 


See N* 145; Ne 171; on this ſuhject; and the final 
| haps 
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haps more, in good ſenſe than any people; and 
yet, at the ſame time there 1s ſcarce an Eugliſh- . 

man of any life and ſpirit, that has not ſome 
Odd casT oF THOUGHT, ſome Original nu- 
MOUR that diſtinguiſhes him from his neigh- . 
bour. Hence it is that our comedies are en- 
riched with ſuch a diverſity of characters, as is 
not to be ſeen upon any other Theatre in Europe. 
Even in the Maſquerades that hæve been lately 
given to the town (though they are diverſions 
we are not accuſtomed to) the fingularit'es of 
dreſs were carried much farther than is uſual in 
foreign countries, where the natives are trained 
up, as it were, from their infancy, to thoſe 
amuſements. The very ſame meaſure of un- 
derſtanding, the very ſame accompliſhments, 
the very fame defects, thall, among us, appear 
under a quite different aſpect in one man, to 
what they do in another. This makes it as 
impracticable to foreigners to enter into a tho- 
rough knowledge of the Engliſh, as it would 
be to learn the Chineſe language, in which 
there is a different eharacter for every individual 
word. I know not how to explain this Vein of 
HUMOUR fo obvious in my countrymen, better 
than by comparing it to what the French call 
Le gc4t du terror” in wines, by which they meait 
the different flavour one and the ſame grape ſhall 
draw from the different ſoils in which it is 
planted. - This national mark is viſible among 
us in every rank and degree of men, from the 
perſons of the firſt quality and politeſt ſenſe, dowu 
| | ro 
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to the rudeſt and moſt 1gnorant of the people. 


Every mechanic has a peculiar caft of Head and 
turn of Wit, or ſome uncommon WW him, as a 


cCharacteriſtic that diſtinguiſhes him from others 


of his trade, as well as from the multitudes that 


are upon a level with him. We have a Small- 


Cual. Maxx, who from beginning with two plain 


notes, which made up his daily ery, has made 


1 * Mr. Thonias Breton, 4 muſical Small-Coal-Maax, 
the firſt who inſtituted a Concert, and introduced Muſical- 
Meetings and CL ugs into this country, was a native of 
Narthamptonſhire. He ferved a regular apprenticeſhip to 
his employment with a Small-Coal-. Max, in St. John 
the Baptiſt's-ſtreet, and began to trade in this way for him? 
ſelf by the little gate of St. John's of Jeruſalem, next to 


Clerkenwell-green. He became, ſoon after, an excellent 


chemiſt under the inſtructions of Dr. Garenciers, and by 
the help of a moveable claboratory contrived and built by 
himſelt. He was likewiſe famous for his knowledge in 
the theory of Muſic, and became no inconſiderable per- 
former. He pricked muſick with neatneſs and accuracy, 
and a judicious collection pricked with his own hand was 
ſold after his death for near 100. He was a collector of 


curious books, and befides a collection in this kind ſold 


before he died, left behind him, a choice library in the 
chemical and muſical branches of {cience, both of printed 
books and manuſcripts, with a very confiderable collection 
of muſical inſtruments, and many valuable curioſities. 
Nis death, which happened in Sept. 17 14, was cauſed, or oc- 
ſioned, by a trick of a Ventriloquiſt, introduced on pur- 
poſe to frighten him, to indulge the humour of a foolith 
Juſtice of Peace in the neighbourhood, of the name of Rebe. 
The circumſtances are minutely related by Sir John Haw- 
Kins in his“ Hiſtory of 222 vol. V. B. I. chap. 9. 


where the curious may ſee a more particular account, and 


a ſine print of tliis very e and i 3 man. Fe 71. 
% 40. . 
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| himſelf maſter of the whole compaſs of the ga- 
mut, and has frequent concerts of muſic at his. 
own houſe, for the entertainment of himſelf and 
his friends. There is a perſon of great hoſpi- 
tality, who lives in a plaiſtered cottage upon the 
road to Hampſtead, and gets a ſuperfluity of 
wealth, by accommodating holiday paſſengers 
with ale, brandy, pipes, tobacco, cakes, gin- 
ger-bread, apples, pears, ' and other ſmall re- 
freſhmentsof life; and on working: days takes the 
air in his chaiſe, and recreates himſelf with the 
elegant pleaſures of the Beau- monde. The ſhin- 
ing men amongſt our mob, dignified by the title 
of ringleaders, have an inexhauſtible fund of 
archneſs and raillery; as-likewiſe have our ſailors 
and watermen. Our very ſtreet · beggars are not 
without their peculiar Oddities, as the ſchool- 
men term them. The other day a tattered wa 
followed me acroſs the Meuſe with One far- 
e thing or half-penny, good your honour, do 
«© your honour; and I ſhall make bold to pray 
66 for you.” . 8 77 
Shakeſpear (who was a great copier of nature) 
whenever he introduces any artiſans, or low 
charaQers into his plays, never fails to daſh them 
ſtrongly with ſome diſtinguiſhing ſtain of Hu- 
mour, as may be ſeen more remarkably in the 
ſcene of the grave-diggers in Hamlet.“ 
Though this Singularity of TEMPER, which 
runs through the generality of us, may make us 
ſeer- whimſical to ſtrangers; yet it furniſhes 
cout a perpetual change of entertainment to our- 
. 2 _ kev 
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ſelves, and diverſifies all our converſations with 
ſuch a variety of mirth, as is not to be met with 
in any other country. Sir William Temple, in 
his Eſſay upon Poetry, endeavours to account 
for the Britiſb HUMOURS in the following man- 
ner: 
This may proceed from 3 native Rat of 
* our foil, the unequalneſs of our climate, as 
© well as the eaſe of our government, and the 
© liberty of profeſſing opinions and factious, 
* which perhaps our neighbours have aboutthem, 
but are forced to diſguiſe, and thereby may 
come in time to be extinguiſhed. Thus we 
© come' to have more Originals, and more that 
appear what they are. We have more Ho- 
Mou, becauſe every man follows his own, 
and takes a pleaſure, perhaps a pride to ſhew 
Lit. On the contrary, where the people are ge- 
* nerally poor, and forced to hard labour, their 


+ ations and lives are all of a piece. Where 


© they ſerve hard maſters, they muſt follow their 
© examples, as well as commands, and are forced 
_ ©. upon imitation in ſmall matters, as well as 
S obedience in great: ſo that ſome nations look 
« as if they were caſt all in one mould, or cut 
„out all by one pattern, at leaſt the common 
people in one, and the gentlemen 1 in another. 
They ſcem all of a ſort in their habits, - their 
cuſtoms, and even their talk and converſation, 
as well as in the application and purſuit of 
their actions, and their lives. Beſides all this, 


0 there 15 another ſort of VARIETY: amongſt us, 
6. n 
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« which ariſes from our climate, and the diſpo- 
« fitions it naturally produces. We are not only 
more unlike one another, than any nation 1 
know; but we are more unlike ourſelves too, 
« at ſeveral times, and owe to our very air ſome 
ill qualities, as well as many good.” 
— Ours is the only country, perhaps in the 
whole world, where every man, rich and poor, 
dares to have a HUMOUR of his own, and to 
avow it upon all occaſions. I make no doubt, 
but that it is to this great Freedom of TEMPER, 
and this unconſtrained manner of living, that 
we owe in a great meaſure, the number of ſhin- 
ing geniuſes, which riſe up amongſt us from 
time to time, in the ſeveral arts and fciences, 
for the ſervice and for the ornament of life. 
This frank and generous diſpoſition in a people, 
will likewiſe never fail to keep up in their minds 
an averſion to flavery, and be, as it were, a 

ſtanding bulwark of their LIBER TI ES. So long as 
ever Mit and Humour continue, and the gene- 
rality of us will have their own way of think» 
ing, ſpeaking and acting. this nation 18 not like 
to give any quarter to an 11nvader, and much Jeſs 
to bear with the abſurdities of Popery, in ex- 
change for an eſtabliſhed and a reaſonable 
PAITH'®, 1 


* See Nane to Ne 16, wh It, and Ne- I, ad fires 
Eſtabliſhed and reaſonable as our Falru is, ſuck is the 
eddity of HMO in certain SeQaries, that they {till want 
and wiſh to have no ſmall alterations to be made in it. 
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Jura neget þ Abi nata, mil non arroget armis. 
Hor. Ars. Poet. ver. 122. 


| Scorning all judges and all law, but arms. 


 Roscomnion, 


MO NGST the . ges and 

letters which my Paper of the twenty. 
fifth * has brought upon me, there happens to 
be one, which I know not well what to make 
of. I am doubtful whether it is the archneſs of 
ſome ag, or the ſerious reſentment of a Cox- 
comb that vents his indignation with an infipid 
pertneſs. In either of theſe two lights I think 


it may divert my readers, for which - reaſon I 
| ſhall make no ſcruple to comply with the gen- 


tleman' s requeſt, and make his letter public. 


01 TESTY, Tilt- yard Coffee-houſe. 
0 YOUR grey hairs for once ſhall be your 


= 5 ne tection, and this billet a fair warning to 


u for your audacious raillery upon the dig- 
. nity of 2585 ſwords. Look to it for the fu- 


# See No 43, on 7 be Terrible Crus. | 
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« ture; Lonnie we Brothers of the Bixbe are 
men of a © long reach: Think * 


How many perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 


© Tt has always been held dangerous to play with 
* edge-tools. I grant you, we men of valour are 
© but aukward jeſters; we know not how to re- 
pay joke for joke ; but then we always, make 
up in point what we want in Wit. He that 
g ſhall raſhly attempt to regulate our hilts, or 
reduce our blades, had need to have a heart of 
oak, as well as “ Sides of Iron.” Thus much 
for the preſent; In the mean time Bilbo * is 
c the word, rectiener that, and tremble. _. 


"EET, © 


6 Tuo. swace nf. 


This jocoſe rr manner of bullying. an old. man, 
ſo long as it affords ſome entertainment to my 
friends, is what 1 ſhall not go about to diſcou- 
rage. However my witty antagoniſt muſt give 
me leave, ſince he attacks me 11 proverbs, to 
exchange a thuſt or two with him at the ſame 
weapons; and ſo let me tell Mr. Swagger, 
AIhere is no catching old birds with chatt;' 
and that Brag is a good dog, but Hold-faſt is 
La better,” . Fore-warned, tore-armed. Hav- 
ing diſpatched this combatant, and given him as 
| good: as he brings, 1 e to ennie the caſe 


9 Fibo, a Spaniſh N from B. ea in Spain. 
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of a perſon who is the very reverſe of the for- 


mer; the which he lays before me in the follow- : 
ing epiſtle. LE: 


1 Worthy SI R. 


IAM the moſt unfortunate of men, if you 
do not ſpeedily interpoſe with your authority 

ein behalf of a gentleman, who by his own 

example, has for theſe ſix months endeavoured, 
at the peril of his life, to bring little ſwords in- 

to faſhion, in hopes to prevail upon the gentry 
by that means (winning them over inch by 
inch) to appear without any words at all. It 
* was my misfortune to call in at Tom's laſt 
„night, a little fuddled, where I happened only 
4 to point towards an odd fellow with a monſtrous. 
' * ſword, that made a ring round him, as he 
turned upon his heel to ipeak to one or other 
in the room. Upon this peccadillo, the bloody- 
minded villain has ſent me a challenge this 


* morning. I tremble at the very thought of it, 


and am tick with the apprehenſion of ſeeing 
that weapon naked, which terrified me in the 
* ſcabbard. The unconſcionable ruffian defires 
in the moſt civil terms, he may have the ho- 
* nour of meaſuring ſwords with me. Alas! 
Sir, mine is not (hilt and all) above a foot and 
a half, I take the liberty of incloſing it to you 
$ in my wig- box, and ſhall be eternally obliged 
to you, if upon ſight of it, your compaſſion 
may be ſo far moved, as to occaſion you to 
# write a $009 word for me to my nth or 
| | 7 
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to ſay any thing that may ſhame him into rea- 
ſon, and fave at once the life and reputation of, 

81 R, your moſt devoted ſlave, 
e TiMoTHY BoD&1N.' 


Good Mr. Bopx1n, e L 
THE peruſal of this Paper will give you to 
_ underſtand, that your letter, together with the 
little implement you ſent me in the Vig- box, 
came ſame to my hands. From the dimenſions 
of it I perceive your courage lies in a narrow 
compais. Soppoſe you ſhould ſend this bravo 
the fellow to it, and defire him to meet you in 
a cloſer, letting him know, at the ſame time, 
that you fight all your Duels under lock-and key, 
for the ſake of privacy. But if this propoſal 
ſeems a little too rath; I ſhall ſeud my ſervant 
with your ſword to the perſon offended,” and 
give him inſtructions to tell him you are 
a little pur-blind, and dare not for that 
reaſon truſt to a longer weapon, and that an inch 
in his body will do your buſineſs as well as an 
ell. Or if you would have me proceed yet 
more cautiouſly, my ſervant ſhall let him know, 
as from me, that he ſhould meddle with his 

match; and that alone, if he be a man of ho- 
nour, will make him reflect; if otherwiſe, (as 1 
am very inclinable to doubt it) you need give 
yourſelf no farther unneceſſary fears; but rely 
upon the truth of my remarks upon the Terri- 
bles. 1 have bethought myſelf of one expedient 
more for you, which ſeems to be the molt likely 

| 10 
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to ſucceed. Send your own ſervant to wait upon 
the gentleman: let him carry with him your 
1 and a letter, in which you tell him, that 
admiring the magnificence and grandeur of his 
weapon at Tom's, you thought it great pity ſo 
gallant a cavalier ſhould not be completely arm- 
ed; for which reaſon you humbly requeſt, that 
| you may have the honour of preſenting him 
with a dagger. I am, Sir, 
| Your faithful ſervant, | 
| NESTOR Inoxs 1px. 


I received a letter laſt week from one of my 


female Wards, who ſubſcribes herſelf Teramin- 
ta . She ſeems to be a lady of great delicacy, 


by the concern ſhe ſhows for the loſs of a {ſmall _ 


covering, which the generality of the ſex have 
laid aſide. She is in pain, and full of thoſe 
fears, which are natural in a ſtate of virginity, 
- left any, the ſmalleſt part of her linen, ſhould 
be in the poſſeſſion of a man. In compliance 
therefore with her requeſt, and to gratify her 
modeſty ſo far as lies in my power, I have given 
orders to my printer to make room for her ad- 
vertiſement in this day's Tapes 


ADVERTISEMENT, | 
„ Avguſt 19. Whereas a Modeſty-Piece was 
& loſt at the Maſquerade laſt Monday night, 
« being the 17th inſtant, between the hours of 
$* twelve and one, the author of this Paper gives 


* See No 109, ad * Teraminta. 
1 notice, 
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e notice, that if any perſon: will put it into the 


« hands of Mr. Daniel Button, to be returned 
<« to the owner, it ſhall by her be acknowled gell 
«« as, the laſt favour, and no queſtions 3 


c N. B. It i 18 of no uſe but to the owner *.* 


1 
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Primus 3 Leonem manu trafart auſus, & Head 


man nſuefattum „ Hanno e clariſſimis Penorum traditur. 


PLIN. 


Hanno, a noble Carthaginian, is reported to have 
been the firſt man, who ventured to handle 6 Lion, 


and Eg him up tame. 


— 


HE generality of my readers, I find, are 


ſo well pleaſed with the ſtory of the Lion, 


in my Paper of the twentieth inſtant +, and 


with my friend's deſigh of compiling a hiſtory 
of that noble ſpecies of animals; that a great 


many ingenious perſons have promiſed me their 
aſſiſtance to bring in materials for the work, 
from all the ſtorehouſes of ancient and modern 
learning, as well as from oral tradition. For a 


farther enconragemons of the undertaking, 8 


* See final notes to Ne 19 a Ne 15 
+4 See Ne x 139: 


con- 
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cenſiderable nutnder of virtugſi have offered, 


| when thy ColleRion Thall ſwell into a reaſonable 


_ to contribute very handſomely, by way 
of ſubſcription, towards the printing of them 
in folio, on a large royal paper, curiouſly adorn- 
ed with variety of foreſts, deſarts, rocks, and 
caves, and Lions of all ſorts and fizes upon 
copper-plates by the beſt hands. A rich old, 
bachelor of LĩON's- Inn (who is zealous for the 
| honour of the place in which he was educated) 
fends me word, 1 may depend upon a hundred 
pounds from him, towards the embelliſhing of 
the work ; afſuring me, at the {ame time, that 
be will {et his clerk to ſearch he RECORDS, and 
znquire into the antiquities of that houſe, that 
there may be no- ſtone left unturned to make 
| the book complete. Conſidering the volumes 
that have been written upon juſects and rep- 
tiles, and the vaſt expence and pains ſome Philo- 
phers have been at to diſcover, by the help of 
glaſſes, their almoſt imperceptible qualities and 
perfections; it will not 4 hope, be thought 
unreaſonable, if the Lion (whoſe majeſtic form 
ies open to the naked eye) thould take up a 
| firſt-rate folio. 
A worthy merchant, and a friend 1 mine, 
 ferids me the following letter, to be inſerted in 
my commentaries 8 Lon. 


; SIR, 
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8 


SIN CE one of your „ ld 5 


of late entertained the publick with a very re- 
3 markable and ancient piece of hiſtory, in ho- 
* nour of the grandees of the foreſt; and fince 
+ it is probable you may in time collect a great 
many curious records and amazing circum- 
« ſtances, which may contribute to make theſe 
animals reſpected over the face of the whole 


earth; I am not a little ambitious to have the 


glory of contributing ſomewhat to ſo generous 
an undertaking. If you throw your work 
into the form of chronicle, I am in hopes I may 


« furniſh out a page in it towards the latter end 


| © of the volume, by a narration of a modern 

date, which | had in the year 1700, from the 
© gentleman to whom it happened. 

* About ſixty years ago, when the plague 

6 raged at Naples, Sir George Davis (Conful 

+ there for the Engliſh nation) retired. to Flo- 

© rence. It happened one day he went out of 


« curiolity to ſee the Great Duke's Lions. At 
the farther end, in one of the dens, lay a 
< Liown, which the keepers in three years time 
could not tame, with all the art aud gentle | 


c uſage imaginable, Sir George no ſooner ap- 
6 peared at the grates of the den: but the Lion 


. — — 


« ran to him with all the marks of; joy and 


* tran{port he was capable of exprefling. He 
© reared himſelf up and licked his hand, which 
8 "this gentleman put in ee the grates. The: 
” ECCYEE. 


6 
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Kkeeper affrighted, took him by the arm and 


pulled him away, begging him not to hazard 
his life by going ſo near the fierceſt creature 
of that kind that ever entered thoſe dens. 


However, nothing would ſatisfy Sir George, 


* notwithſtanding all that could be ſaid to diſ- 
* ſuade him, but he muſt go into the den to 


him. The very inſtant he entered, the Lion 


© threw his paws upon his ſhoulders, and licked 


his face, and ran to and fro in the den, fawn- 


ing, and full of joy, like a dog at the fight of 


his maſter. After ſeveral embraces and ſalu- 
< tations exchanged on both fides, they parted 
very good friends. The rumour of this 1n- 
© terview between the Lion and the ſtranger 


rung immediately through the whole city, and 
Sir George was very near paſſing for a ſaint | 


among the people. The Great Dunk, when he 
heard of it, ſent for Sir George, who Waited 


upon his highneſs to the den, and to ſatisfy 


bis curioſity, gave him the following account 


of what ſeemed fo range to the Duke and his 
« followers. 

A captain of a ſhip from Barbary gave me 
« this Lion when he was a young whelp: 1 
brought him up tame; but when I thought 


bim too large to be ſuffered to run about the 
_ © houſe, I built a den for him in my court-yard ; 


« from that time he was never permitted to go 
* looſe, except when I brought him within doors 


to ſhew him to my friends. When he was 


five years old, in his In tricks, he did 
5 « ſome 
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ſome miſchief by pawing and playing with 
people. Having griped a man one day a little 


too hard, I ordered him to be ſhot, for fear of = 


6 incurring the guilt of what might happen; 
« upon this a friend who was then at dinner 


« with me, begged him : how he came here I 
know not. 


Here Sir George B 2 ; and there- 
upon the DUKE of Tuſcany aſſured him, that 
he had the Lion from that "oY friend of his. 


am, SIN. 


6 Your malt b tn 


and conſtant reader, &c.* 


3 1e pubiilhed d the Third Edition carefully re- 
viſe, and correctly printed in two pocket volumes, of 
oy Female Falſhood ; or, the life and adventures of a late 
French Nobleman. Written by himſelf after. his re- 
e tirement, and digeſted by M. de St. Seren The 
third edition, reviſed and corrected. 


„HgBeauty, like Ice, our Footing doth betray; 

Who can tread ſure on the ſmooth ſlippery Way? 

„ Pleas'd with the Paſſage, we ſlide ſwiftly on; : 
And ſee the Dangers which we cannot ſhun. Dz vDEN. 


„N. B. This is the book mentioned by Sir RicHarp . 
STEELE, in the Gu Ak DAN, Ne 150, and from which 
was tranſcribed the adventure inſerted in that paper. 


„ Printed for |. W althoe, over againſt the Royal W. 
" n in e 5 


cc 
Tf 


* See No 10, ind N® 15, Notes ad fines. | 
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N® 147. Saturday, Auguſt 29, 171 3. 


By STEELE. £7: 


3 %, fugienda aſpicere alieno in malo. 
Publ. Syr. 


It is a 8808 ching to learn e caution by the misfor- 
tones of others. 


AVING in my Paper of the 21ſt of July®, 

ſhewed my diſlike of the ridiculous cuſ- 
tom of garniſhing a rew=married COUPLE, and 
ſetting a gloſs upon their perſons which is to laſt 
no longer than the honey- moon; 1 think it 
may be much for the emolument of my diſci- 
ples of both ſexes, to make them ſenfible, in 
the next place, of the folly of launching out in- 
to extravagant expences, and a more magnificent 
way of living immediately upon Marziace. If 
the Bride and Bridegroom happen to be perſons 
of any rank, they come into all public places, 
and go upon all viſits with ſo gay an eqwpage, 
and to glittering an appearance, as if they were 
making ſo many public entries. But to judi- 


* See Ne 113. 
. | cious 
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cious minds, and to men of experience in this 
life, the gilt chariot, the coach and fix, the 
gaudy liveries, the ſupernumerary train of ſer- _ 
vants, the great houſe, the ſumptuous table, 
the ſervices of plate, the embroidered clothes, 
the rich brocades, and the profuſion of jewels, - 
that upon this occaſion break out at once, are 
ſo many ſymptoms of madneſs in the happy 
pair, and prognoſtications of their future mi- 
fer y. e 3 
I remember a country neighbour of my lady 
Lizard's, Squire Wiſeacre by name, who en- 
joyed a very clear eſtate of J. 500 per annum, 
and by living frugally upon it was beforehand 
in the world. This gentleman unfortunately 
fell in love with Mrs. Fanny Flippant, the then 
reigning Toaſt in thoſe parts. In a word, he 
married her, and to give a laſting proof of his 
affection, conſented to make both her and him- 
ſelf miſerable by ſetting out in the high-mode 
of Wedlock. He, in leſs than the ſpace of five 
years, was reduced to ſtarve in priſon for debt; 
and his lady, with a ſon and three daughters, 


became a burden to the pariſh. The conduct 


of Frank Foreſight“ was the very reverſe to 
ſquire Wiſeacre's. He had lived a bachelor 
| ſome years about this town, in the beſt of com- 
panies; kept a chariot and four footmen, be- 
fides ſix ſaddle horſes ; he did. not exceed, but 
went to the utmoſt ftretch of his income; but 


* See Ne 114. ad nem. Tom Truelove. 


mL Te when 


» 3 
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when he married the beautiful Clarinda (who 


brought him a plentiful fortune) he diſmiſſed 


two of his footmen, four of the faddle horſes, 
and his chariot; and kept only a chair for the 
uſe of his lady. Embroidered elothes and laced 
Unen were quite laid aſide; he was married in 

a plain drugget, and from that time forward, 
in all the accommodations of life, never covet- 
ed any thing beyond cleanlineſs and convenien- 
cy. When any of his acquaintance aſked him 
the reaſon of this ſudden change, he would an- 
ſwer, © In fingle life 1 could eaſily compute my 


«+ wants, and provide againſt them; but the con- 
. P > 


« dition of life, I am now engaged! in, is attend- 
« ed with a thouſand caſualties, as well as a great 
many diſtant, but unavoidable expences. The 
< happineſs or miſery, in this world, of a futute 

«* progeny, will probably depend upon my good 
or ill huſbandry. I ſhall never think 1 have 
* diſcharged my duty until I have laid up a pro- 
« viſion for three or four children at leaſt. 
But pr'ythee, Frank, ſays a pert coxcomb that 
ſtood by, why ſhould” ſt thou reckon thy chickens 
before upon which he cut him ſhort, and re- 

plied, * It is no matter; a brave man can never 
Want heirs, while there is one man of worth 


living.“ This precautious way of reaſoning - 


and acting has proved to Mr. Foreſight and 
his lady an uninterrupted ſource of felicity. 
Wedlock fits light and eaſy upon them; and 
they are at preſent happy in two ſons and a 
daughter, who a great many years hence will 


feel | 
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feel the good effects of their parents pru- 
My memory fails me in recolleQing where ! 
have read, that in ſome parts of Holland * it is 
provided by law, that every man, before he 
marries, ſhall be obliged to plant a certain num 

ber of trees, proportionable to his circumſtances, 
as a pledge to the government for the mainte- 
nance of his children. Every honeſt as well 

as every prudent man ſhould do ſomething equi- 

valent to this, by retrenching all ſuperfluous and 
idle expences, inſtead of following the extrava- 
gant practice of perſons, who facrifice every 
thing to their preſent vanity, and never are a 
day before hand in thought. I know not what 

delight Splendid Nur rials may afford to the 
generality of the great world: I could never be 
preſent at any of them without a heavy heart. 
It is with pain I refrain from tears, when 1 ſee 
the bride thoughtleſſiy jigging it about the 
room, diſhonoured with jewels, and dazzling 
the eyes of the whole aſſembly at the expence 
of her children's future ſubſiſtence. How ſin- 
gular, in the age we live in, is the moderate 
behaviour of young Sophia, and how amiable 
does ſhe appear in the eyes of wiſe men! Her 
lover, a little before Marriage, acquainted her, 
that he intended to la out a thouſand pounds 
for a preſent in jewels ; but before he didit, de- 
fired to know what ſort would be moſt accept- 


#7 believe it is: in in 6, 


C c 2 " able 
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able to her. Sir, replied Sophia, I thank you 
for your kind and generous intentions, and only 
beg they may de executed in another manner: 
be pleaſed only to give me the money, and 1 
will try to lay it out to a better advantage. 
am not, continues the; at all fond of thoſe ex- 
penſive triſles; neither do | think the wearing 
of diamonds can be any addition, nor the ab- 
fence of them any diminution, to my happi- 
neſs. I ſhould be aſhamed to appear in public 
for a few days in a dreſs which does not be- 
come me at all times. Beſides, I ſee by that 
modeſt plain garb of yours, that you are not 
yourſelf affected with the gatety of apparel. 
When lam your wife, my only care will be 


to keep my perſon clean and neat for you, and 


not to make it fine for others. The gentleman, 
_ tranſported with this excellent turn of mind in 
his miſtreſs, preſented her with the money in 
new gold. She purchaſed an annuity with it; 
out of the income of which, at every revolu- 
tion of her Wedding-day, ſhe makes her huſband 
ſome pretty preſent, as a token of her Grati- 
tude, and a freſh pledge of her love; part of it 
ſhe yearly diſtributes among her indigent and 
beſt deſerving neighbours; and the ſmall re- 
mainder ſhe lays out in ſomething uſeful for 
herſelf, or the children “. 


ee final Notes to No 10, and Ne 15; and the intro- - 
ductory Note to Ne 151, p. 412, ad ſinem. Et | 
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Ne! 48. Monday, Auguſt 31, 1713. 
By STEELE. 
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—— Fas eft & ab hofle doceri. 
| „ Ovid, Met. iv. 428. 
Tis good to learn even from an enemy. 


TI HERE is a kind of apophthegm, which 
3 ] have frequently met with in my read- 
ing, to this purpoſe: That there are few, if 

« any books, out of which a man of learnin 
te may nat extract ſomething for his uſe.” J 
have often experienced the truth of this maxim, 


when calling in at my bookſeller's, I have taken 


the book next to my hand off the counter, to 


employ the minutes I have been obliged to lin- 


ger away there, in waiting for one friend or 


Sther. Yeſterday when I came there, the 
Turkiſh Tales happened to lie in my way; upon 
opening that amuſing author, I happened to dip 


upon-a ſhort tale, which gave me a great many 


ſerious refle&tions. The very ſame fable may 
fall into the hands of a great many men of wit 
and pleaſure, who it is probable, will read it 
with their uſual levity ; but ſince it may as pro- 
1 | ES oy 
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bably divert and inſtruct a great many perſons 


of plain and virtuous minds, I ſhall make no 
ſcruple of making it the entertainment of this 
day's Paper. The moral to be drawn from it 
is intirely Chriſtian, and is ſo very obvious, that 
I ſhall leave to every reader the pleaſure of pick - 
ing it out for himſelf. JI ſhall only premiſe, to 
obviate any offence that may be taken, that a 
great many notions in the Mahometan religion 
are borrowed from the Holy W e 


The Hiſtory of Santa Barifa.. 


THERE was formerly a Santon whoſe 
name was Barſiſa, which for the ſpace of an 
hundred years, very fervently applied himſelf to 
Prayers * ; and ſcarce ever went out of the 


| grotto in which he made his reſidence, for fear 


of expoſing himſelf to the danger of offending 
GoD. He faſted 1 in the day-time, and watched 
in the night. All the inhabitants of the coun- 
try had ſuch a great veneration for him, and fo 
99 055 valued his Prayers, that they commonly 
applied to him, when they had any favour to 
beg of Heaven. When +: made vows for the 
health of a ſick perſon, the patient was im- 
mediately cured. 
It happened that the daughter of the king of 


* Faſtern Apelogues are drawn up ſtrong ; : Elſe a hun» 


| Ared years of Prayerey' and 2 Tins e, _ have ſecured — 


2 mal He: ? 
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that country fell into a dangerous diſtemper, tze 


cauſe of which the phyſicians could not diſco-- 
ver, yet they continued preſcribing remedies by 
gueſs; but inſtead of helping the princeſs, they 
only augmented her diſeaſe. In the mean time 
the king was inconſolable, for he paſſionatelx 
loved his daughter; wherefore, one day, find- 
ing all human affiſtance vain, he declared it as 
his opinion that the princeſs ought to be ſent to 
the Santon Barſiſa. 
All the Beys applauded his ſentiment; and the 
king's officers conducted her to the Santon ; : 
who, notwithſtanding his frozen age, could not 
ſee ſuch a beauty without being ſenſibly moved. 
He gazed on her with pleaſure; and the devil 
taking this opportunity, whiſpered in his ear 
thus; O Santon ! don't let ſlip ſuch a fortu- 
nate minute: tell the king's ſervants that it is 
s requiſite for the princeſs to paſs this night in 
the grotto, to ſee whether it will pleaſe God 
to cure her, that you will put up a prayer 
« for her, and that they need only come to fetch 
her to-morrow.” 
How weak is man ! the Santon followed the 
devil advice, and did what he ſuggeſted to 
him. But the officers, before they would yield 
to leave the princeſs, ſent one of their number 
to know the king's pleaſure. That monarch, 
who had an intire confidence in Barſiſa, never 
in the leaſt ſcrupled the truſting of his daughter 


with him. I conſent,” ſaid he, that the - | 


77 1 Hoy with that holy man, and that he kee» 
84251 n cher 


x 
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« her as long as he pleaſes : I am wholly {a- 
4 tisfied on that head. MF 
When the officers had received the king' 8 


anſwer, they all retired, and the ec re- 
ight bein 


mained alone with the Gra 


come, the devil preſented himſelf to the "Wha 


ton, ſaying, ** Cauſt thou let ſlip fo favourable 


ian opportunity with ſo charming a creature 
Fear not her telling of the violence you offer 
* her; if ſhe were even ſo indiſcreet as to re- 
* veal it, who will believe her? The court, 
the city, and all the world are too much pre- 
4 poſſeſſed iu your favour, to give auy credit to 
& ſuch a report. You may do any thing un- 
„ puniſhed, when armed by the great reputa- 
* tion for wiſdom which you have acquired.“ 
The unfortunate Barſiſa was fo weak as to heark- 


en to the enemy of mankind. He approached 


the princeſs, took her into his arms, and in a 
moment cancelled a virtue of an hundred peers 
duration. 

He had no Sindh e his crime, than 
a thouſand avenging horrors haunted him night 
and day. He thus accoſts the devil: „Oh 
« wretch,” ſays he, it is thou which haſt 
8 deſtroyed me! Thou haſt encompaſſed me 
« for a whole age, and endeavoured to ſeduce 
% me; and now at laſt thou haſt gained thy 
* end,” Oh Santon !“ anſwered the devil, 
1 do not reproach me with the pleaſure thou 
& haſt enjoyed. Thou mayeſt repent :. but what 
eis unhappy for thee is, ** the FR is 


im · 


— 
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« impregnated, and thy fin will become pubs 


« lick. k. Thou wilt become the laughing · ſtock 
« of thoſe who admire and reverence thee at 


"0 preſent, and the king will put thee to an ig- 
_ & notninious death.“ 


Barſiſa, terrified by this diſcourſe, ſays to the 
devil, e ſhall 1 do to prevent the publi- 
4 cation of my ſhame?” To hinder the 
6 knowledge of you our crime, you ought to com- 
é mit a freſh one,” anſwered the devil: Kill 
_ « the princeſs, bury her at the corner of the 
« grotto, and when the king's meſſengers come 
4 to-morrow, tell them you have cured her, and 
( that ſhe went from the grotto very early in 

« the morning. They will believe you, and 

_ « ſearch for her all over the city and country; 
% and the king her father will be in great pain 
for her, but after ſeveral vain ſearches it will 
« wear off.” 

The hermit, abandoned by God, purſuant to 
this advice, killed the brmoeſte buried her in 
a cornet of the grotto, and the next day told 

the officers what the devil bid him ſay. They 
made diligent inquiry for the king's daughter, 
but not — able to hear of her, they deſpair- 
ed of finding her, when the devil told them 
that all their ſearch for the princeſs was vain; 
and relating what had paſſed betwixt her and the 

Santon, he told them the place where ſhe was 


interred. The officers immediately went to the _ 


grotto, ſeized Barſiſa, and found the princeſs's 


| Jody in the place to which the devil had directed 


chemt 
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them; 3 whereupon they took up the corpſe, and 
carried that and the Santon to the palace. 
When the king ſaw his daughter dead, and 
was informed of the whole event, he * out 
into tears and bitter lamentations; and aſſem- 
bling the doctors, he laid the Senton's crime 
before them, and aſked their advice how he 
ſhould be puniſhed. All the doors condemned 
him to death, upon which the king ordered him 
to be hanged. Accordingly, a gibbet was erect- 
ed: the hermit went up the ladder, and when 
he was going to be turned off, the devil whiſ- 
pered in his ear theſe words: „O Santon ! if 
« you will worſhip me I will extricate you out 
« of this difficulty, and tranſport you two thou- 
3 « ſand leagues from hence, into a country where 
« you ſhall be reverenced by men as much as 
you were before this adventure.” I am con- 
* tent,” ſays Barſiſa % deliver me, and I will 
% worſhip thee.” Give me firſt a ſign of 
it adoration,” revlios the devil. Whereupon 
* Santon bowed and ſaid, “I give myſelf to 
« you.” The devil then raiſing his voice, ſaid, 
44 O Barſiſa, I am ſatisfied ; I have obtained 
« what I deſired:“ and with theſe words ſpit- 
ting in his face, he diſappeared; and the de- 
| Juded Santon was hanged * ious) 


„This oh en preceding Papers are in wis he ; 


aſcribed to STEELE, with dubiety, and in default of autho- 


rities for other aſſignments. See final Notes on Ne 10 and 
Ne 155 and e, Note to Ny 81 co 
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9. Tueſday, September 1, 1713. 
By Mr. JOHN GAY, 


— — — —— — „ — 


U Uratur veſtis amore ux. Ovid. 
Tour * dreſs ſhall captivate his heart. 


Have in a former Patcavrion * endeavour- 
ed to ſhew the mechaniſm of an Epic PoEM, 
260 given the reader preſcriptions whereby he 


may, without the ſcarce ingredient of a genius, 


compoſe the ſeveral parts of that great work. I 
ſhall now treat of an affair of more general im- 
portance, and make DRESS the fubjedt of the fol- 


lowing Paper. 


Dress 18 grown of unsern uſe in the con- 


duct of life. Civilities and reſpect are only paid 


to appearance. It is a varniſh that gives a luſtre 
to every action, a © paſſe par tous that introduces 


us into all polite aſſemblies, and the only cer- 
tain method of making moſt of the youth of 


our nation conſpicuous. 
There was formerly an abſ! ard notion among 
the men of N that to 0 themſelves 


NE. 
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in the character of wits, it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew a contempt of Dreſs. This in- 
9 5 affectation of theirs flattened all their 
converſation, took off the force of every expreſ. 
ſion, and incapacitated a female audience from 
giving attention to any thing they ſaid. While 
the man of Dreſs catches their eyes as well as 
ears, and at every ludicrous turn obtains a laugh | 
of applauſe by way of compliment. 
I ſhall lay down as an eſtabliſhed maxim, 
which hath been received in all ages, that no 
perſon can Dreſs without a genius. 
A genius is never to be acquired by Art, but 
is the gift of Nature; it may be diſcovered even 
in infancy. Little maſter will ſmile when air | 
| ſhake His plume of feathers be fore him, 
thruſt its little knuckles in papa 8 e e ; 
miſs will toy with her mother's Mechlin la 
and gaze on the gaudy colours of a fan; he 
ſmacks her lips for a kiſs at the appearance of a 
_ gentleman in embroidery, and is frighted at the 
indecency of the houſe-maid's blue apron : as 
ſhe grows up, the Dreſs of her baby begins to be 
her care, and you wall ſee a ae. fancy open 
itſelf in the ornaments of the little machine. 
We have a kind of ſkezcb of Dreſs, if I may 
ſo call it, among us, which as the invention was 
foreign, is called a DISKABILLE ; every thing 
is thrown on with a looſe and careleſs air; yet 
a genius diſcovers itſelf even through this neg- 


_ of * yo as you _ ſee the ares 
| ang 
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hand of a pair inn or four ſwift ſtrokes 
of the pen . E 
The moſt Ke in geniuſes. f is thy u 
nation; we owe moſt of our janty faſhions nao, 
in vogue, to ſome adept beau among them. 
| Their ladies exert the whole ſcope of their fan- 

- e. — every new pettieoat; every head - dreſs 
ange; and not a lady of genius 
| wil des in the ſame ſhape two days toge- 

ther; fo. that we may impute the ſcarcity of 
geniuſſes in our climate to che e of 
faſhions. — 
- The ladies among us abe: a ſuperior genius 
to the men; which have for ſome years paſt 
ſhot out in ſeveral exorbitant i te for the 
greater conſumption of our manufacture. While 
the men have contented themſelves with the re- 

trenchment of the hat, or the various ſcallop of 
the pocket, the ladies have ſunk the head- dreſs, 
incloſed thernſelves in the circumference of the 
hoop- petticoat; furbelows and flounces have 
been diſpoſed of at will, the ſtays have been 
lowered behind, for the better Apteying the 
| beauties of the neck 3 not to mention the va- 
rious rolling of the fleeve, and thoſe other nice 
circumſtances of Dreſs upon which every lady 
employs her fancy at pleaſure. 
| The ſciences of Poetry and Dreſs have ſo near 
an alliance to each other, that the rules of the 


2 with very little variation, waz ſerve or the 
| ; ot cr 929 * ; | . 


As 
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As in a Poem all the ſeveral parts of it muſt 
1 en a harmony with the whole: ſo to keep to 
the propriety of Dreſs, the coat, waiſtcoat, and 
breeches muſt be of the ſame piece. 

As Ariſtotle obliges all dramatick writers to 
a a ſtrict obſervance of time, place, and action, 
in order to compoſe a juſt work of this 
kind of Poetry; ſo it is abſolutely neceſ- 

ſary fora perſon that applies himſelf to the ſtudy 
of Dreſs, to have a ſtrict en to theſe three 
particulars. | 41 | 

To begin with the Time. What i is more ab- 
ſurd than the velvet gown in ſummer? and 


what is more agreeable in the winter? the muff 


and fur are prepoſterous in June, which are 
charmingly ſu pplied by the Turkey handker- 
chief and fan. Every thing muſt be ſuitable to 
the ſeaſon, and there can be no propriety in Dreſs 
without a ſtrict regard to Time. 
Lou muſt have no leſs reſpect to Blick What 
gives a lady a more eaſy air than the wrapping 
gown in the morning at the tea-table ? The 
Bath countenances the men of Dreſs in ſhowing | 
themſelves at the pump in their Indian night- 
gowns, without the leaſt indecorum. | 
Action is what gives the ſpirit both to Writ- 
| ing and Dreſs. Nothing appears graceful with- 


21 ſhould not haveſaſpotted this. Prion as an Eanbafh dor 

is in a Scotch ſnuff. coloured coat, turned up with large 
cuffs of white ſattin, embroidered with a border of coloured 

flowers, which 1 is the pattern of his waiſtcoat. A. 


out 
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out Aerion; the head, the arms, the legs, muſt 
all conſpire to . «gr a Habit a genteel air. What 
diſtinguiſhes t air of the court from that 
of the country but A#ion? A lady, by 


the careleſs:toſs'of her head, will ſhew a ſet of _ 


ribbons to advantage; by a pinch of ſnuff ju- 
dicioufly taken will diſplay the glittering orna- 
ment of her little finger; by the new modelling 
her Tucker, at one view preſent you with a 


fine turned hand, and a riſing boſom. In order 


to be a proficient 3 in Action, Icannot ſufficiently 
recommend the ſcience of Dancing: this will 
give the feet an eaſy gait, and the arms a grace- 
fulneſs of motion. If a perſon have not a ſtrict 
regard to theſe three above mentioned rules of 
antiquity, the richeſt Dreſs will appear ſtiff and 


affected, and the man gay ou ene and 


taudry.” . 

As different ſorts of Poetry require a different 
file : : the Elegy, tender and mournful; the 
Ode, gay and iprightly ; the Epic, ſublime, &c. 

ſo mult the widow confeſs her grief in the veil ; 
the bride frequently makes her joy and exulta- 
tion conſpicuous in the filver brocade ; and the 
plume and the ſcarlet die is. requilite to give. 
the ſoldier a martial air. There 1s another kind 
of occafional Dreſs in uſe among the ladies; I 
mean the riding Habit, which ſome have not 
 Injudiciouſly ſtyled the Hermaphroditical, by 
reaſon of its maſculine and feminine compoſi- 


tion; but I ſhall rather chooſe to call it tbe 
7 Pindaric, as its firſt inſtitution was at a New- 


Market | 
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Market horſe · ace, and as it is a mixture of the 
ſublimity of the Epie with the r een of 
the Ode. 

There e ariſes a great genius i in 1 Belt, 
who cannot content himſelf with merely copy- 
ing from others, but will as he ſees..occafion, 

ſtrike out into the long pocket, flaſhed fleeve, 
or ſomething „ in the diſpoſition of bis 
lace, or the flouriſh of his embroidery. Such a 
perſon, like the maſters of other ſdiences, will 
thow that he hath a manner of his own. 
On the contrary, there are ſome pretenders to 

Dreſs who ſhine out but by — whether it 
be for waut of genius or money, A dancing- 
maſter of the loweſt rank ſeldom fails of the 


fearlet ſtocking and the red heel; and ſhows a 


particular reſpect to the Leg and F oot, to which 
he owes his ſubſiſtence : when at the ſame time 
perhaps all the ſuperior ornament of his body 

is neglected. We may ſay of theſe ſort of drei- 


5 what Horace ſays of his patch-work Poets, RD 


Pur pureus lat qui ſplendeat unus & alter, 
_ Afuitur penn, Ars Poet, ver, 15. 
A few florid lines 


| Shine thro” ty ioipid dulnls of the reſt... 
; RoscoMnoN. 


1 Others who lay the ſtreſs of beauty i in their 


face, exert all their extravagance in the periwig, 
which is a kind of index of the mind; the full- 
| bojtom dena combed all before, denotes the 

: 2 | 75 lawyer 
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lawyer. and the politician; the ſmart tye - wig 
with the black ribbon ſhows a man of fierceneſs 
of temper 3 and he that burthens himſelf with 
a ſuperfluity of white hair which flows down 
the back, and mantles in waying curls over the 
ſboulders, 18 generally obſerved to be lefs cu- 
 rious in the: furniture of the inward receſſes. of 
the ſcull, and lays himſelf open to the applica- 


tion of that aſus whigh Milton plies to ths | 
fair oy. 


4 «of outward. fare „ 
« « Elaborate, « of inward leſs exact.“ 


A lady of genius Sal give a genteel air to 
her whole Dreſs by a well-fancied'ſuit of knots, 
as a judicious writer gives a ſpirit to a whole 
ſentence by a ſingle expreſſion. As words grow 
old, and new ones enrjch the language, ſo there 
is a conſtant ſucceſhon of Dreſs; the fringe 
ſucceeds the lace, the ſtays ſhorten or extend the 
waiſt, the ribbon yndergges divers variations, 
the head-dreſs r receiyes ſrequent riſes and falls 
every year; and in ſhoit, the whole woman 
throughout, as curious obſervers of Dreſs have 
remarked, js changed from top to toe, in the pe- 
riod of five years. A poet will now and then 
to ſerye his purpoſe, coin a word, ſo will a lady 

of genius venture at an innovation in the 
faſhion; but as: Horace adviſes, that all new- 
_ minted words ſhould have a Greek derivation to 
give them an indiſputable authority, ſo I would 
8 Vor. II. e | counſel 
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counſel all our improvers of faſhion always to 
take the hint from France, which may as pro- 
perly be called the . fountain of Dreſs,” as 
| Greece was of Literature. 
| Dreſs may bear a parallel to Poetry with 're- 
ſpect to moving the paſſions. The greateſt mo- 
tive to Love, as daily experience ſhows us, is 
Preſs. 1 have known a lady at fight fly to a red 
feather, and readily give her hand to a fringed | 
pair of gloves. At another time I have ſeen the 
aukward appearance of her rural humble ſervant 
move her indignation ; ſhe is jealous every time 
her rival hath a new ſuit; ; and in a rage when 
her woman pins her mantua to diſadvantage. 
Unhappy, unguarded woman ! alas! what 
moving rhetorick has ſhe often found in the 
ſeducing full · bottom! who can tell the reſiſt- 
leſs eloquence of the embroidered coat, the gold 
ſnuff- box, and the amber-headed cane? 
I ſhall conclude theſe criticiſms with ſome 
general remarks upon the Millener, the Mantua- 
maker, and the Lady's Woman, theſe being 
the three chief on which all the circumſtances of 
Dreſs depend.” 
"FI Millener muſt be thorovghly verſed in 
| pbyſiognomy ; in the choice of ribbons the muſt 
have a particular regard to the complexion, and 
. muſt ever be mindful to cut the head-dreſs to 
the dimenſions of the face. When ſhe meets 
with a countenance of large diameter, ſhe muſt 
draw the dreſs forward to the face, and let the 
| lace incroach a little upon the cheek, which caſts 


an 
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an agreeable ſhade, and takes off from its maſa 
culine figure: the little oval face requires the 
diminutive commode, juſt on the tip of the 
crown of the head: the muſt have a regard to 
the ſeveral ages of women; the head dreſs muſt 
give the mother a more ſedate mien than the vir- 
gin; and age muſt not be made ridiculous with 
the flaunting airs of youth. There is a beauty 
that is peculiar to the ſeveral ſtages of life, and 
as much propriety muſt be obſerved 1 in the Dreſs 
of the old, as the young. | 

The Mantua-maker muſt be an expert anatos 
miſt 3 and muſt, if Judicioully choſen, have a 
name of French termination ; ſhe muſt know 


how to hide all the defects in the proportions of | 


the body, and muſt be able to mold the ſhape 

by the ſtays, ſo as to preſerve the inteſtines, that 

while ſhe corrects the body, ſhe may not inter- 
fere with the pleaſures of the palate. 
The Lady's Woman mult have all the quali- 5 
ties of a Critick in Poetr ry; as her Dreſs, like 

the Critick's Learning, is at ſecond hand, the 

muſt, like him, have a ready talent at Cenſure, 
and her tongue muſt be deeply verſed in De- 
traction; ſhe muſt be ſure to aſperſe the charac- 
ters of the ladies of moſt eminent virtue and 
beauty, to indulge her lady's ſpleen: and as it 
hath been remarked, that Criticks are the moſt 
_ fawning ſycophants to their patrons, ſo muſt 
our female Critick be a thorough proficient in 
flattery: ſhe muſt add ſprightlineſs to her lady's 
air, 1 encouraging og vanity 3 ou graceful- 
| 2 6 nels. 
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neſs to her ſtep, by cheriſhing her pride; and 
make her ſhow a haughty contempt of her ad- 
mirers, by enumerating her imaginary conqueſts, 
As a Critick muſt ſtock his memory with the 
names of all the authors of note, ſhe muſt be 
no leſs ready in the recital of all the beaus and 
pretty fellows in vogue; like the male Critick, 
| ſhe aſſerts, that the theory of any ſcience is 
above the' practice, and that it is not neceſſary 
to be able to ſet her own perſon off to advan- 
tage, in order to be a judge of the Dreſs of 
others; and befides all thoſe qualifications, ſhe 
muſt be endued with the gift of ſecrecy, a talent 
| very rarely to be met with in her profefſion. 
By what I have ſaid, I believe my reader will 
be convinced, that notwithſtanding the many 
pretenders, the perfection of Dreſs cannot be at- 
rained without a genius; and ſhall venture 
boldly to affirm, that in all arts and ſciences 
whatever, Epic PozTxy excepted, (of which J 
formerly ſhewed the Knack or Mochaniſm) a 
Genius 1 1s abſojutely eas *, 


* This Pager, No 149, is 1 to Mr. "18 on the 
authority of STEELE himſelf. ' See © The Publiſher to 
the Reader,” It is nevertheleſs re-publiſhed as Popr's, 
in the latter editions of PoPE's © Works;”- but is not 
admitted into Warburton's edition in 8vo, 1751, 
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Necio gud dulcedine læti, 4 
Progeniem W fovent— 
| | Virg. Georg, 1 IV. 35. 


with ſecret j Joy, 
Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ. | 
DRYDEN. 


Went the other day to viſit Eliza, who in 
the perfect bloom of beauty, is the mother 
of ſeveral children. She had a little prating 
girl upon her lap, who was begging to be very 
fine, that ſhe might go abroad; and the in- 
dulgent mother, at her little daughter's requeſt, 
had taken the knots off her own head, to adorn 
the hair of the pretty trifler. A ſmiling boy 
was at the fame time careſſing a lap-dog, which 
is their mother's favourite, becauſe it pleaſes the 
children; and ſhe, with a delight in her looks, 
which heightened her beauty, ſo divided her 
converſation with the two pretty. prattlers, as 
to ans en both equally ee | 


De 1 As 
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As I came, ſhe ſaid with a bluſh, « Mr. Iron- 
& SIDE, though you are an old bachelor, you muſt 
$* not laugh at my tenderneſs to my children.“ 
I need not tell my reader, what civil things I 
ſaid in anſwer to the lady, whoſe matron-like 
behaviour gave me infinite ſatis faction: fince I 
myſelf take great pleaſure in playing with chil- 
dren,” and am ſeldom unprovided of plumbs or 
marbles, to make ny court to ſuch * 
companions. 1 

Whence is it, ſaid I to myſelf when I was 
alone, that the affection of parents is ſo intenſe 
to their offspring? ls it becauſe they generally 
find ſuch reſemblances in what they have pro- 
duced, as that thereby they think themfelves re- 
newed in their children, and are willing to tranſ- 
mit themſelves to future time? Or is it, becauſe 
they think themſelves obliged, by the dictates of 
humanity, to nouriſh and rear what is placed ſo 
immediately under their protection; and what 
by their means is brought into this world, the 
ſcene of miſery, of neceſſity? Theſe will nct 
come up to it. Is it not rather the good provi- 


dence of that Being, who in a ſupereminent de- 


gree protects and cheriſhes the whole race of 
mankind, his ſons and creatures? How ſhall 
we, any other way, account for this natural 
. affeQtion, ſo ſignally diſplayed throughout every 
ſpecies of the animal creation, without which 
* courſe of nature would quickly fail, and 
every various kind be extinct? Inſtances of ten- 
derneſs in the moſt. _ brutes are ſo fre- 

+ E quent, 


[1 ' * 
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quent, that quotations of that kind, are nene, . 
tlier unneceflary, = | 
If we, who have no particular concern. in | 
them, take a ſecret delight in obſerving the 
gentle dawn of reaſon in babes; if our ears are 
ſoothed with their half forming and aiming at 
_ articulate ſounds: if we are charmed with their 
pretty mimickry, and ſurpriſed at the unexpect- 
ed ſtarts of wit aud cuuning in theſe miniatures 
of man: what tranſport may we imagine in 
the breaſts of thoſe, into whom natural inſtinct 
hath poured tenderneſs and fondueſs for them! 
how niabte! is ſuch a weakneſs in human na- 
ture! or rather, how great a weakneſs is it, to 
give humanity ſo reproachful a name! The bare 
conſideration of paternal affection ſhould me- 
thinks create a more grateful tenderneſs in chil- 
dren toward their parents, than we generally 
_ ſee; andthe ſilent Il ſiſpers of NATURE be atteud- 
ed to, though the laws of God and man did not 
call aloud. 
| Theſe fen IV hiſpers of bave had a 
marvellous power, even when their cauſe hath - 
been unknown: T here are ſeveral examples 
in ſtory of tender friendſhips formed betwixt men 
_ . who knew not of their near relation. Such ac- 
counts confirm me in an opinion J have long en- 
tertained, that there is a ſympathy betwixt fouls, 
which cannot be explained by the prejudice of 
education, the ſenile of duty, or any other hu- 
man motive, = 


Dda + | 0008 
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The memoirs of a certain F eben Noble- 
mau, which now lie before me, furniſh me 
with a very entertaining inſtance of this ſecret 
attraction mplaured- by Providence in the hu- 
man foul. It will be neceflary to inform the 
reader, that thepe rſon whoſe {tory | am going 
to relate, was one whole roving and romantick 
temper, Joined to a diſpoſition fingularly amo- 
rous, had led him through a vaſt variety of gal- 
lantries and amours. He had, in his youth, at- 
tended a princeſs of France into Poland, where 
he had been entertained by the king her huſ- 
band, and married the daughter of a: - gratidee, 
Upon her death. he returned into his native 
country; where his intrigues and other misfor- 
tunes having conſumed his paternal eſtate, he 
now went to take care of the fortune his de- 
ceaſed wife had left him in Poland. In his 
journey he was robbed before he reached War- 
ſaw, and lay ill of a fever, when he met with 
the following adventure; whith ſhall be related 
10 his own words. | 
I had been in this Sende for four days, 
«when the counteſs of Venolki paſſed that way. 
She was informed that a ſtranger of good faſh- 
ion lay ſiek, and her charity led her to fee me. 
I remembered her, for I had often ſeen her 
with my wife, to whom ſhe was nearly related; 
but when l found ſhe knew me not, | thought 
6 fit to conceal my name. 1 told her 1 was a 


* See Advertiſement, P- 9 of the Book from which 
this {tory is taken. | 
Ger- 
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: German ; ; ihüt I had been robbe; and that 
if ſhe had the charity to ſend me to Warſaw, 
the queen would acknowledge it; I having 
© the hotiour to be known to her majeſty. The 
counteſs had the goodneſs to take compaſſion 
v of me; and ordering me to be put into a lit- 

«© ter; carried me to Warſaw, where I was 

6 e in her houfe until my health ſhould 

© allow me to wait on the queen. 

My fever increaſed after my journey was 
over, and I was confined to my bed for fifteen 
=Y days. When the countefs firſt faw me, ſhe 
© had a young lady with her about eighteen 
« years of age, who was much taller and better 
« ſhaped than the Poliſh women generally are. 
+ She was very fair, her ſkin exceeding fine, 
and her air and ſhape inexpreſſibly beautiful. 
* ] was not ſo ſick as to overlook this young 
beauty; and I felt in my heart ſuch emotions 
« at the firſt view, as made me fear that all my 
* misfortunes had not armed me ſufficiently 
* againſt the charms of the fair ſex. The ami- 
able creature ſeemed affficted at my ſickneſs; 


and ſhe appeared to have ſo much concern and 5 


care for me, as raiſed in me a great inclination. 
and tenderneſs for her. She came every da 
into my chamber to inquire after my health; 
I aſked who ſhe was, and I was anſwered, that 
© ſhe was niece to the counteſs of Venolki; 
II verily believe that the conſtant fight of 
 this' charming maid, and the pleaſure I re- 
© ceived from' her careful attendance, contributed 


more 
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more to my recovery than all the medicines 
the phyſicians gave me. In ſhort, my fever 
left me, and I had the ſatisfaction to ſee the 
lovely creature overjoyed at my recovery. She 
came to ſee me oftner as I grew better; and 
J already felt a ſtronger and more tender af- 
fection for her than Þ ever bore to any woman 
in my life: when I began to perceive that her 
* conſtant care of me was only a blind, to give 


| © her an opportunity of ſeeing a young Pole, 


whom I took to be her lover. He ſeemed to 
be much about her age, of a brown complex- 
jon, very tall, but finely ſhaped. Every time 
i ſhe came to ſee me the young gentleman came 
to find her out; and they uſually retired to 
a corner of the chamber, where they ſeemed 
to converſe with great earneſtneſs. The aſ- 
pect of the youth pleaſed me wonderfully ; 
and if I had not ſuſpected that he was my 
rival, I ſhould have taken delight in his perſon 
and friendſhip. _ 
They both of them ah aſked me if I were 
in reality a German; which when I continued 
« to affirm, they ſeemed very much troubled. 
One day, I took notice that the young lady 
* and gentleman, having retired to a window, 
were very intent upon a picture; and that 
every now and then they caſt their eyes upon 


me, as if they had found ſome reſemblance 


« betwixt that and my features. I could not 
« forbear to aſk the meaning of it; upon which 
Tos * * malwered, that if I had been a French- 

| * man, 
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man, ſhe ſhould have imagined that I was the 
« perſon for whom the picture was drawn, be- 
«© cauſe it ſo exactly reſembled me. I defired to 
« ſee it; but how great was my ſurpriſe? when 
« I found it to be the very painting which I had 
« ſent to the queen five years before, and which 
* the commanded me to get drawn to be given 
to my children. After I had viewed the piece, 
« I caſt my eyes upon the young lady, and then 
upon the genrleman I had thought to be her 
lover. My heart beat, and I felt a ſecret emo- 
tion which filled me with wonder. 1 thought 
© I traced in the two young perſons ſome of my 
* own features, and at that moment I ſaid to 
' * myſelf, . Are not theſe my children?” The 
tears came into my eyes, and I was about to 
run and embrace them; but conſtraining my- 


- * ſelf with pain, I aſked whoſe picture it was? 


Ihe maid, perceiving that I could not ſpeak 
without tears, fell a weeping. Her tears ab- 
ſolutely confirmed me in my opinion, and 
0 falling upon her neck, Ah my dear child,” 
* tad 1, „yes, I am your father.“ I could 
ſay no more. The youth ſeized my hands at 
the ſame time, and kiffing, bathed them with 
© his tears. Throughout my lite, I never felg 
* a joy equal to this; and it muſt be owned, 


(» that NATURE inſpires more lively motions and 


* pleaſing. renderneſs Way, the F can i poſ- 98 


fibly excite * 


| * See Notes to Ne 10, and No 15. ad fines; and 
Keen, p. 383. | 
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No 1 51. "Thurſday, September 3. 1713. 
„ By 8 BNE. 
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Accipiat ſane mercedem ſangainis, & fic 
Palleat, ut nudis pręſſit qui calcibus anguem. 
3 ” et. i, 42. 
A dear- bought bargain, all things duly weigh'd, 
For which their thrice-concocted blood is paid; 
With looks as wan, as he, who in the brake, 
At unawares has trod upon a ſnake. DarDpRN. 


To the Gua'kDIAN. 
_ *OldNEesTor, "0 . 
Believe you diſtance me not ſo much in 


years as in wiſdom, and therefore ſince you 
have gained ſo deſerved a reputation, I beg your 


* This and the preceding Paper are aſcribed to STEELE, but 
it is highly probable that they were not written by him. He 


Was at this time deeply engaged in his election at Stock-. 


9 as appears from what follows. ** Stock at the B idge 
formerly was at an 100, is now near 500. We are in- 
4 formed that Mr. Neſtor, alias Birmingham Ironſide, 
* deſigns to make a Guardian on the nature and uſeful- 


e neſs of bribery; and inſtead of a motto will dedicate it 
to the electors of the Stock Which is of late riſen.” Then 


follows a tranſcript of the laſt paragraph of GuaRD1an, 


Ne 152, But as it is uſual enough for ſeveral perſons to 
« dreis themſelves in the habit of _ Leader, &c. 


oft Boy, Sept. 4, 1713. 
© affiſt- 
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+ affiſtance in correcting the manners of an un- 
- © toward lad, who perhaps may liſten to your 
admonitions, ſooner than to all the ſevere 
checks, and grave reproofs of a father. With» 
out any longer preamble, you muſt know, Sir, 
that about two years ago, Jack my eldeſt fon 
and heir was ſent up to London, to be admit- . 
« ted of the Temple, not ſo much with a view 
of his ſtudying the law, as a deſire to improve 
his breeding. This was done out of complai- 
5 ſance to a couſin of his, an airy lady, who 
© was continually teizing me, that the boy would 
- $ ſhoot up into a mere country booby, if he did 
not ſee a little of the world. She herſelf was 
« bred chiefly in town, and ſince ſhe was mar- 
« ried into the country, neither looks, nor talks, 
nor drefles like any of her neighbours, and is 
grown the admiration of every one but her 


£ huſband. The latter end of laſt month ſome 


important buſineſs called me up to town, and 


_ © the firſt thing I did, the next morning about 
i ten, was to pay a viſit to my ſon at his cham- 
bers; but as I began to knock at the door, I 
was interrupted by the bed-maker in the ſtair- 
« caſe, who told me her maſter ſeldom roſe till 
about telve, and about one I might be ſure to 
find him drinking tea. I bid her ſomewhat 
_ # haſtily hold her prating, and open the door, 
which accordingly ſhe did. The firſt thing I 
* obſerved upon the table was the ſecret amours 
+ of = , and by it ſtooda box of pills; on 
4 a FRA lay 3 an. with a fan half 7 
* * ang 


r 
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1 od on the floor a pair of foils. Having ſeen 


« this furniture I entered his bed- chamber, not 
« without ſome noiſe ; whereupon he began to 
< ſwear at his bed- maker (as he thought) for 
« diſturbing him ſo ſoon, and was turning about 
for the other nap, when he diſcovered ſuch a 
thin, pale, ſickly viſage, that had 1 not heard 


the voice, I ſhould never have guefſed him 


< to have been my ſon. How different was this 
£ countenance from that ruddy, hale complex- 
ion, which he had at parting with me from 
home! After I had waked him, he gave me to 
« underſtand, that he was but lately recovered 
* out of a violent fever, and the reaſon why he 


did not acquaint me with it, was, leſt the me- 
«* lancholy news might have occaſioned too many 


© tears among his relations, and be an unſup- 
portable grief to his mother. To be ſhort with 
you, old NEsTOR, I hurried my young ſpark 
down into the country along with me, and 


there am endeavouring to plump him up, ſo 


« as to be no diſgrace to his pedigree; for I aſſure 
« you it was never known in the memory of man, 
« that any one of the family of the Ringwoods 
ever fell into a conſumption, except Mrs. Do- 
« rothy Ringwood, who died a maid at 45. In 


order to bring him to himſelf, and to be one of 
| + us again, I make him go to bed at ten, and 


« riſe half an hour paſt five; and when he is 
« puling for bohea tea and cream, I place upon 

a tabie a jolly piece of cold roaſt beef, or well 
3 ham, and bid him eat and I 
_ * then 
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« then take him into the fields to obſerve the 
© reapers, how the harveſt goes forwards. There 
is nobody pleaſed with his preſent conſtitu- 
« tion but his gay couſin, who ſpirits. him up, 
and tells him, he looks fair, and is grown 
well ſhaped; but the honeſt tenants ſhake 
a their heads and cry, Lack-a- day, how thin is 
poor young maſter fallen! The other day, 
when I told him of it, he had the impudence 
to reply, | hope, Sir, you would not have me 
«as fat as Mr. - Alas! what would then 
become of me? how would the ladies piſh at 
« ſuch a great monſtrous thing !—If you are 
truly, what your title imports, a GuarDIAN, 
pray Sir, be pleaſed to conſider what a noble 
* generation muſt in all probability enſue from 
the lives which the town-bred gentlemen too 
often lead. A friend of mine not long ago, 
* as we were complaining of the times, repeated 
two ſtanzas out of my lord Roſcommon, 
= * which I think may here be "apply 5 SY 


' *Twas not the ſpawn of weh as theſe, - 5 | 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And quaſh'd the ſtern Æacides: 
Made the proud Afian monarch feel, 
How weak his gold was againſt Europe 8 ſteel ; 
Forc'd e'en dire Hannibal to yield; 


And won the long · diſputed world at Zama's b 
. field. 


But ſoldiers of a ruſtick mould. 
Bangs hardy, ſeaſon'd, . bold. 


Either 
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Either they dug the ubborn ground, 


"Oc thro' hewn woods their SONY. ſrgkes did 
ſound : 


And after the declining fun - 
Had changed the ſhadows, and their taſk was "ITY 
Home with their weary team, they took their way, 


And n in friendly bowls the labours of the day, 


Jam, 8 1 R, 
s Your very. humble an, - | 


| * Jox ATHAN Rin@woon. 


= P. 8. 1 forgot to tell you, chat while T 


* waited in my fan's anti-chamber, I found vp- 
on the table the following bill. | 


& Sold to Mr. Jonathan Rin gwood, 8 4 


z a plain muſlin head and rotes with 5 18 6 


s .colbertine lace): 574 
Six pair of white kid cloves for 


- madam Salley _ j 14 9 


. 1 e for madam 1 1 


In his . 1 Gow his ſhoe· 


36 maker s bill, with this remarkable article, 


For Mr. Ringwood 1 three pair 90% 3 


+ laced ſhoes, — 


: $ And 
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And in the driver of the table was Bo fol- 
50 RE billet, 


Mr. Rinowoop, 


Il Tdefire, that becauſe you are ſuch a country £ 
© booby, that you forget the uſe and care of 
« your ſnuff-box, you would not call me thief. 
6 Pray ſee * face no more. 


0 Your abuſed friend, 
7M SARAH Galler. | 


Under thaſe Rs my opel heir wad 
« writ, '** Memorandum, to ſend her word I 
6 have found my 1175 enen I know ſhe Bas 


66 it. rr 4 45 


* 8; This day is publiſhed, 9 The e 0 
1 poem. Humbly inſcribed to his Grace the Duke 
D' Amount. Engliſh and French. Price 7 44- ” GUARDIAN 
in folio, No 1 51, ad finem. 

About the time the Maſquerade: was firſt inersduesd 
into this kingdom, the Duke D'Aumont, then Ambaf - 
fador from France, gave Maſquerades at Somerſet Houſe, _ 
See Ne 14, two letters by Mr. John Hughes, in his 
% Correſpondence,” Vol. I. p. 75, &c. cr. 8vo, 3 1 
Ba i roo MOOR TOO No 154 p. 439. a 


Vol. "= - 1 E * No 152, 


Ne 152. nnn, September 4, 713. 
1 aDDISOR. 


Quin potide pacem æternam adh hymen "iT 
Exercemus —— Virg. En. iv. 99. 


Rather in leagues of endleſs peace unite, 
"FS celebrate the hymeneal rite. 


HERE is no rule in 8 which 1 | 
more admire than that wherein he adviſes | 
an author who would attain tothe Sublime, and 
writes for eternity, to confider, when he is 
engaged in his compoſition, what Homer or 
Plato, or any other of thoſe heroes, in the 

learned world, would have faid or thought upon 
the ſame occaſion. I have often practiſed this 
.# trrule, with regard to the beſt authors among 

' the ancients, as well as among the moderns. 
| With what ſucceſs, I muſt leave to the judg- 
maent of others. I may at leaſt venture to ſay 
= with Mr. Dryden, where he profeſſes to have 
_ imitated Shakeſpear's ſtyle, that in imitating ſuch 

_ great authors I have always excelled myſelf. 

1 have alfo by this means revived ſeveral an- 
tiquated ways of writing, which though very 
tune and a es been laid _ 

gan 
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and forgotten for ſome ages. 1 ſhall in this 
place only mention thoſe ALLMOORIES wherein 
virtues, vices, and human paſſions are intro- 
duced as real actors. Though this kind of com- 
poſition was practiſed by the fineſt authors 
among the ancients, our countryman Spenſer is 
the laſt writer of note who has applied himſelf 
to it with ſucceſfs “. | 
That an ALLEGORY may be both delightful 
and inſtructive; in the firſt place, the Fable of it 
ought to be perfect, and if poſſible to be filled 
with ſurpriſing turns and incidents. In the next, 
there ought to be uſeful morals and reflections 
couched under it, which til] receive a greater 
value from being new and uncommon; as alſo 
from their appearing difficult to have been 
thrown 1 into emblematical types and ſhadows. 
I was once thinking to have written a whole 
_ canto in the ſpirit of Spenſer, and in order to 
it contrived a Fable of imaginary perſons and 
characters. I raiſed it on that common an 
between the comparative perfections and 
eminence of the Two sExEs, each of which Fa 
very frequently had their advogates among the 
men of letters. Since I have not time to ac- 
compliſh this work, I ſhall preſent my reader 


with the naked Fable, reſerving the embelliſh- 


ments of verſe and d to e opportye 
nity +. | 
* And he continues unexcelled to this day. A. 


+ See WEsIEx's noble allegoric Poems ntitaled, © The 
A „ | 
Ee 2 Z _—_ 
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The Two skxzs contending for ſuperiority, 
Here once at war with each other, which was 


chiefly carried on by their Auxiliaries. The 


MarLEs were drawn up on the one fide of a very 
| ſpacious plain, the FEMALEs on the other; be- 
tween them was left a very large interval for 
their Auxiliaries to engage in. At each extre- 
mity of this middle ſpace lay encamped feveral 
bodies of neutral forces, who waited for the 
event of the battle before they: would declare 
themſelves, that they might then ac as they 
ſaw occaſion. 

The main body of the Male Auxiliaries was 
commanded by Fox TITUDE ; that of the Female 
by BEAUTY. FoRTITUDE began the onſet on 
Bx Au v, but found to his coſt, that ſhe had ſuch 
a particular witchcraft in her looks, as withered 
all his ſtrength. She played upon him ſo many 

ſniles and glances, that the quits weakened and 
diſarmed him. | 

In fhort he was ready to call for quarter, bad 
not WIs po come to his aid: this was the com- 
mander of the Male right wing, and would 
have turned the fate of the day, had not he 
been timely oppoſed by CUNNING, who com- 
manded the left wing of the Female Auxiliaries. 
Cox x ING was the chief engineer of the Fair ar- 
my; but upon this occaſion was poſted, as I have 
here ſaid, to receive the attacks of W1sDoM. It 
was very entertaining to ſee the workings. of 
theſe two antagouiſts ; the conduct of the one, 
and the ſtratagems of the other. Never _w 

| . there 


| an a more ne conteſt... Thoſe who beheld | 
it gave the victory ſometimes to the one, and 
ſometimes to the other, though moſt declared 
the advantage was: on the fide of the Female coM- 
MANDER, _ | 
In the mean time the conflict was very great 
in the left wing of the army, where the battle 
began to turn to the Male ſide. This wing was 
commanded by an old experienced officer called 
PATIENCE, and on the female fide by a general 
known 5 the name of Scokx. The latter, that 
fought after the manner of the Parthians, had 
the better of it all the beginning of the day; 
but being quite tired out with the long purſuits, 
and repeated attacks of the enemy, who had 
been repulſed above a hundred times, and ral- 
lied as often, began to think of yielding. When 
on a ſudden a body of neutral forces began to 
move. The leader was of an ugly look, and 
: r ſtature. He acted like a Praucan ſir u, 
paring neither friend nor foe. His name was 
Ls r. On the Female fide he was oppoſed bya 
ſelect body of forces, commanded by a young. 
officer that had the face of a Cherubim, = 
the name of MopgsTY. This beautiful young 
hero was ſupported by one of a more maſculitie 
turn, and fierce behaviour, called by Men Ho- 


NOUR, and by the Gods PRIDE. This laſt made 


an obſtinate defence, and drove back the enemy 
more than once, but at en reſigued at Aly | 
cretion. | | 


2 A cerbetäg an i in The Rehearſal. 
1 83 The 
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The dreadful monſter after having overturned 
whole ſquadrons in the Female army, fell in 
amon the Males, where he made a more ter- 
rible Rader than on the other ſide. He was 
here oppoſed by REason, who drew up all his 
forces againſt him, and held the fight in ſuſ- 

Feld for ſome time, but at length quitted the 
eld 
Aſter a great ravage on both ſides, the two 
armies agreed to join againſt this common foe. 
And in order to it drew out a ſmall choſen 
band, whom they placed by conſent under the 
cohdhet of VIRTUE, who in a little time drove 
this foul ugly monſter out of the field. 
Upon his retreat, a ſecond neutral leader, 
whole name was Love, marched in between 
the two armies. He headed a body of ten thou- 
{and winged boys that threw their darts and 
arrows promiſcuouſly among both armies. The 
wounds they gave were not the wounds of an 
enemy. They were pleaſing to thoſe that felt 
them; and had ſo ſtrange an effect, that they 
wrought a ſpirit of mutual friendſhip, recon- 
ciliation, and good-will in both ſexes. The two 
armies now looked with cordial love on each 
other, and ſtretched out their arms with tears 
of joy, as longing to forget old animoſities, and 
embrace one another.. | 
' The laſt general of neutrals that appeared in 
the field, was Hy MEN, who marched immediately 
after Love, and ſeconding the good inclinations 
which he 2 wap, joined the hands of both 
85 armies. 
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armies. LovE generally accompanied him, and 
recommended the — pair by pair, to his 
good offices. 
hut as it is uſual enough for ſeveral nerfagh 
to dreſs themſelves in the dar of a great leader, 


Auf rTIoN and AvaRice had taken on them the 


garb and habit of Lovx, by which means they 
often impoſed on HYMEN, by putting into his 
hands ſeveral couples whom he would never 
have joined together, had it not been brought 
about by the n of theis two W + 


89 ® 


* This Paper, Ne x 52, is marked with a 3 the diſ- 
tinguiſhing ſignature of Abprsox's Papers in the Guak- 


vplax, and it; is reprinted by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edi- 


tion of App1son's © Works,” 4to. vol, IV. p, 237, 
On this day, Sept. 3, died the Rev. Mr. Sartre, one of 
the Ps of Weſtminſter, the huſband of App 
' $0N's ſiſter, Evening Poſt, Sept. 5, 1713. 
This lady, whoſe name was DOROTHY, was WA erwards 
married to DANIEL CoMBes, Eſq. and becoming again a 
widow, died March 2, 1450 ; and left her eſtate, after the 
payment of ſome legacits, for the erection of a monument 
in Weſtminſtez Abbey to the memory of her brother 
Mr, ADDIsS0N.. 
„ «© Mr. JOHN Dvzn, late author of a News Letter 
ale by his Name, being deceaſed, the faid Letter will 
be diſcontinued for the future. And all Gentlemen and 
others who have received his Letters of Intelligence, and 
are indebted to him for them, are deſired forthwith to re- 
mit their ſeveral ſums to Mr. Thomas Dyer, Attorney at 
Law, at his Chambers in Staple- Inn in Holbourn, who is 
te only fon of the ſaid John Dyer.” | 
| | Evening Pali, Sept. 8, 177 3. 
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oF. 1 53. Saturday PRI i 12 73.1 
Rn By ADDISON. 


Anirando tibi levium ſpeBacula rerum. 
Virg. Georg. i iv. 3. 


A mighty pomp, though made of little things, 
| 0 'Dary EN. 


H HERE i is no — 0 which . into the 
heart more 1mperceptibly, and covers it- 


ſelf under more diſguiſes than PxiDs. For my 


own part, I think if there is any paſſion or vice 


which I am wholly a ſtranger to, it is this; 


though at the ſame time, perhaps this very 
judgment which I form of myſelf proceeds in 


ſome meaſure from this corrupt principle. 

I have been always wonderfully delighted 
with that ſentence in holy writ, © Pride was 
* not made for man.” There is not indeed any 


ſingle view of human nature under its preſent 


condition, which is not ſufficient to extinguiſh 


in us all the ſecret ſeeds of Pride; and, on the 


contrary, to fink the ſoul into the loweſt ſtate 
of Humility, and what the ſchool-men call 


9 . 


SIE 
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Sclf-annihilation. PRIDE v was not made for man 15 
as s he 1 18, | 
3;A Sinful, 
2. An Ignorant, | 
3. A Miſerable BEING. | 
| There is nothing in his Under asd in bis 
Will, or in his preſent Condition that can tempt 
any onfiderato creature to Pride or Vanity. 
Theſe three very reaſons why he ſhould not 
be Proud, are notwithſtanding the reaſons why 
he is ſo. Were he not a Sinful CREATURE, he 
would not be ſubje& to a paſſion which riſes 
from the depravity of his nature; were he not 
an Ignorant CREATURE, he would ſee that he has 
nothing to be proud of; and were not the whole 
{ſpecies Miſerable, he would not have thoſe 
wretched objects of compariſon before his eyes, 
which are the occaſions of his paſſion, and 
which make one man value himſelf more than 
another. | 
A wiſe man will 1 ebnen that his glory 
be deferred until ſuch time as he ſhall be truly 
: glorified ; when his underſtanding ſhall be clear- 
ed, his will rectified, and his happineſs aſſured; 
or in other words, when he ſhall be neither | 
| Sin ul, nor Ignorant, nor Miſerable, * 
N there be any thing which makes human 
nature appear vidiculous to Beings of ſuperior 
faculties, 1 it muſt be PRIDE. They know ſo well 
the Vanity of thoſe imaginary perfections that 
{well the heart of man, and of thoſe little ſu- 
5 a adyantages, whether in birth, fox- 


tone, 
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tune, or title, which one man enjoys above an- 
other, that it muſt certainly very much aſtoniſh, 
if it does not very much divert them, when they 
ſiee a mortal puffed up, and valuing himſelf above 
his neighbours on any of theſe accounts, at the 
fame time that he is obnoxious to all the com- 
mon calamities of the ſpec ies. 
To ſet this thought in its true light, we will 
fancy, if you pleaſe, that yonder mole- hill is 
inhabited by reaſonable creatures, and that every 
piſmire (his ſhape and way of life only excepted) 
is endowed with human paſſions. How ſhould 
we ſmile to hear one give us an account of the 
pedigrees, diſtinctions, and titles that reign 
among them? Obſerve how the whole ſwarm 
divide and make way for the piſmire that pafles - 
through them ! You muſt underſtand he is an 
emmet of quality, and has better blood in his 
veins than any piſmire in the mole-hill, Do 
not you ſee how ſenſible he is of it, how flow 


he marches forward, how the whole rabble of 


ants keep their diſtance? Here you may ob- 
| ſerve one placed upon a little eminence, and 
Jooking down on a long row of labourers. He 
is the richeſt inſe& on this fide the hillock, he 


has a walk of half a yard in length and a quarter 


of an inch in breadth, he keeps an hundred 
menial ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen barley» 
corns in his granary, He is now chiding and 
beſlaving the emmet that ſtands before him, and 
who, for all what we can diſcover, is as good 
an emmet as himſelf, „ 0 


But here comes an inſect of figure! Do not 
you take notice of a little white ſtraw that he 
carries in his mouth? That ſtraw, you muſt un 
derſtand, he would not part with for the longeſt 
tract about the mole-hill: did you but — 
what he has undergone to purchaſe it! See how 
the ants of all qualities and conditions ſwarm 
about him! Should this ſtraw drop out of his 
mouth, you would ſee all this numerous circle 
of attendants follow the next that took-it up, 
and leave the diſcarded inſect, or run over his 
back to come at his ſueceſſor. | | 
If now you have a mind to ſee all the ladies 
of the mole-hill, obſerve firſt the piſmire that 
| liſtens to the emmet on her left hand, at the 
ſame time that ſhe ſeems to turn away her head 
from him. He tells this poor inſe& that ſhe' is 
a goddeſs, that her eyes are brighter than the 
ſun, that life and death are at her diſpoſal. She 
believes him, and gives herſelf a thouſand little 
airs upon it. Mark the Vanity of the piſmire 
on your left haud. She can ſcarce crawl with 
age; but you muſt know ſhe values herſelf up- 
on her birth; and if you mind, ſpurns at every 
one that comes within her reach, The little 
nimble coquette that is running, along by the fide 
of her, is a wit. She has broke many a piſ- 
mire's heart. Do but obſerve what a drove of 
lovers are running after her. 
We will here finiſh this imaginary ſcene; 
but firſt of all, to draw the parallel cloſer, will 
ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that death comes down 


upon 
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upon the mole-hill, in the ſhape-of a cock ſpar. 
row, who picks vp, without diſtinction, the 
piſmire of quality and his flatterers, the 'piſmire 


pdf ſubſtance and day-labourers, the white-ſtraw 
officer and his ſycophants, with.all the goddeſſes, 


wits, and beauties of the mole-hill. 


May we not imagine that beings of ſuperior 


natures and perfections regard all the inſtances 


of Pride and Vanity, among our ſpecies, in the 


ſame kind of view, when they take a ſurvey of 
thoſe who inhabit the earth: or in the language 
of an ingenious French poet; of thoſe piſmires 


that people this heap of dirt, which human 
Vanity has divided into chmates and regions, 


. 


This Paper, Ne 153, is diſtinguiſhed by a Hand, 
as one of App1son's Papers and re-printed by Mr. T. 
Tickell, in his edition of ADpDis0N's © Works,” 4to, 
vol. IV., p. 240.. | 3 Low 
 * See a true and exact Narrative of ſeveral Events that 
te happened in a War between two Nations of EMMETs ;” 


and An account of the Revolution in an EMMET'S 


. Neft,” by Joſeph Spence, M. A. in a bock of his, in. 


tituled, Moralities, or Eſſays, Letters, Fables, and 


« Tranſlations, by Sir Harry Beaumont,” Lond. 8va, 


1753, p. 74, et eg. Furſt printed in the © Muſeum,” 
vol. 8 vo. Mr. Spence, under the ſame fictitious name, 


publiſhed © CrxxTo,” or a Dialogue on Beauty; re- 
Printed in Dopsrtvy's ** Fugitive Pieces,” 2 vols. cr, 


8vo. See GUARDIAN, Ne 156, P-. 442, et feqq+ 


N. 154. 
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N. 1 54. vun, September 7. ot Uſe: ' 
By A D D I 8 0) N. 


o tranformat ſe ſe; in miracula rerum. Hf Wh 
Virg. Georg. iv. 441. : 


All rapes, the moſt prodigious, 3 alfume. 


JE Queſtion not but the following W will 
be entertaining to thoſe who were preſent 
at the late Maſquerade, as it will recall into 
their minds ſeveral merry particulars that paſſed 
in it, and at the ſame time, be very acceptable 
to thoſe who were at a diſtance from it, as they 
may form from hence ſome idea of this faſnion- 


able amuſement *. 


IS A 


* See Ne ef on the Maſquerade ; No x 5 final Note; ; 
and two Letters by Mr. Jon Hughes, figned Incognito, 
and Fim. Frolic, in Hus hESs“s © Correſpondence,” vol. * 


. 75¹ Xs. er. Jos 3 vols. 1 0 8 2 
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To Nasron Inons1D2, Eſa 


Per viam leonis. 


SIR, WD: Fl Gy 
©] COULD ſcarce ever 80 into . com- 
- © pany, but the diſcourſe was on the Ambaſſa- 
dor *, the politeneſs of his entertainments, the 
* goodneſs of his Burgundy and Champaign, the 
n © oajety of his Maſquerades, with the odd fan- 
* taſtical dreſſes which were made uſe of in thoſe 
midnight ſolemnities. The noiſe theſe diver- 
©* fions made, at laſt raiſed my curioſity, and for 
« once I reſolved to be preſent at them, being at 
the ſame time provoked to it by a lady I then 
« made my addrefles to, one of a dy hu- 
© mour, and a great admirer of ſuch novelties. 
In order to it I hurried my habit, and got it 
S ready a week before the time, for I grew im- 
0 patient to be initiated in theſe new myſteries. 
Every morning I dreft myſelf in it, and acted 
before the looking-glaſs, ſo that I am vain 
enough to think 1 was as perfect in my part 
© as moſt who had oftener frequented thoſe di- 
* verſions. You muſt underſtand I perſonated a 
Devil, and that for ſeveral weighty reaſons. 
Bo Firſt, becauſe appearing as one of that. frater- 
© nity, 1 expoties to meet with particular civi- 


* The Duke D' Aumont, who gave Maſquerades at So- 
metſet- houſo. P. See N 151, Adv. and Note ad finem. 
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« lities from the more polite and better-bred part 
« of the company. Beſides, as from their uſual 
reception they are called Familiars, I fancied I 
« ſhould in this character be allowed the greateſt 
« liberties, and ſooneſt be led into the ſecrets of 
© the MasQUERADE. To recommend and diſtin- 
 * guiſh me from the vulgar, I drew a very long 
« tail after me. But to ſpeak the truth, what 
« perſuaded me molt to this diſguiſe Was, be- 
* cauſe I heard an intriguing lady ſay, in a large 
company of fernales, who unanimouſly aſſent- 
ed to it, that ſhe loved to converſe with ſuch, 
© for that generally they were very clever fel⸗ 
_ © Jows who made choice of that ſhape. At 


length, when the long-wiſhed-for. evening 


© came, which was to open to us ſuch vaſt 
« ſcenes of pleaſure, I repaired to the place ap- 
pointed about ten at night, where I found na- 
ture turned topſy-turvy, women changed in- 
to men, and men into women, children in 
_ © leading-ſtrings ſeven foot high, courtiers tranſ- 
8 Fortes 1 into clowns, ladies of the night into 
« ſaints, people of the firſt quality into beaſts 
or birds, gods or goddefles. I fancied I had 
* all Ovip's Metamorphoſes before me. Among 
© theſe were ſeveral monſters to which I did not 
s know how to o Hive a name; 


8 
Than fables yet Yn feigned or fear conceived, 
nn and a and chimeras dire. 


MIL rod. 
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In the TFT of the firſt room L met with 
e one dreſt in a ſhroud. This put me in mind 
© of the old cuſtom of ſerving up a DEATH's Head 
bat a feaſt. I was a little angry at the dreſs, 
and aſked the gentleman whether he thought 
< a dead man was fit company for ſuch an aſ- 
« ſembly ; but he told me, that he. was one 
© who loved his money, and that he conſidered 
this dreſs would ſerve him another time. This 
walking Coarſe * was followed by a gigantick 
woman with a high-crowned. hat, that ſtood 
up like a ſteeple over the heads of the whole 
« afſembly. I then chanced to tread upon the 
foot of a female Quaker, to all outward ap- 
_ pearance ; but was ſurpriſed to hear her cry, - 
out. D—n you, you ſon of a — !“ upon which 
I immediately rebuked her, when all of a ſud- 
den reſuming her character, Verily,” ſays 
« the, «6 I was to blame ; but thou haſt bruiſed 
« me ſorely.” A few moments after this ad- 
venture, I had like to have been knocked down 
© by a ſhepherdeſs for having run my elbow | 
« a little inadvertently into one of her ſides. She 
« ſwore like a trooper, and threatened me with 
« a very maſculine voice; but I was timely 
taken off by a Preſbyterian Parſon, who told 
me in a very ſoft tone, that he believed I was 
25 pretty fellow, and that he would meet me 
in Spring -Ganlens. to-morrow night. The 


. ug. 


« next 
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next object I ſaw. was a Chimney-ſweeper 
made up of black crape and velvet, with -a 
huge diamond in his mouth“, making love to 
a butterfly. On a ſudden I found myſelf _ 
among a flock: of Bats, Owls, and Lawyers, 
But what took up my attention moſt, was one 
« dreft in white feathers that repreſented a Swan. 
« He would fain have found out a Leda among' 
« the fair ſex, and indeed was the moſt unluck y, 
bird in the company. I was then engaged in 
* a diſcourſe with a Running-footman ; but as 
treated him like what he appeared to be, a 
Tourkiſh emperor whiſpered me in the ear, de- 
« firing me to uſe him civilly, for that it was 
his maſter.” I was here interrupted by the 
famous large figure of a woman Rag with 
little looking-glaſſes. She had a great many 
© that followed her as ſhe paſſed by me, but I 
© would ndt.have her value herſelf upon that ac- 
count, ſince it was plain they did not follow ſo 
much to look upon her as to ſee themſelves. 
The next I obſerved Was a Nun making an 
* affignation with a Heathen God; for I heard 
© them mention the Little Piazza in Covent- 
Garden. I was by this time exceeding hot 
and thirſty; fo that I made the beſt of my 
way to the place Where wine was dealt about 
in great quantities. I had no ſooner preſented 
myſelf before the table, but 4 Magician ſeeing 
* the, made à circle over my bead with his 
wand, aid ſeemed to do me homage. I was 
at a loſs to account for his behaviour,” until I 
V Buy which the Maſk was kept on. 
Vo. II. SS = 2 recol - 
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recollected whe I was; this: however drew 
A tbe eyes of the ſervants upon me, and imme- 
« diately procured me a glaſs of excellent Cham- 


paign. The Magician ſaid I was a ſpirit of 


an aduſt and dry conſtitution ; and defired that 
I might have another refreſhing glaſs; adding 
« withal, that it ought to be a brimmer. I took: 
1 it in my hand a0 drank it off to the Ma- 
.* gician. This ſo enlivened me, that I led him 
., by the hand into the next room, where we 
_ * danced a rigadoon together. I was here a little 
© offended at a jackanapes of a Scaramouch, 
« that cried out, Avant Satan ;” and gave me 
a little tap on my left ſhoulder with the end 
Jof his lath ſword. As I was conſidering how 
« ] ought to reſent this affront, a well-ſhaped 
« perſon that ſtood at my left-hand, in the fi- 
gure of a Bellman, cried out with a ſuitable 
voice, “ Paſt twelve o'clock.” This put me 
in mind of bed- time. Accordingly I made my 
way towards the door, but was intercepted by 
an Indian king, a tall, ſlender youth, dreſſed 
Aup in a moſt beautiful party-coloured plumage. 
Hie regarded my habit very attentively, and 
* after having turned me about once or twice, 
* aſked me * whom 1 had been tempting : 

I could not tell what was the matter with me, 
but my heart leaped as ſoon as he touched me, 
and was ſtill in greater diſorder, upon hearin 
bis voice. In ſhort, I found aſter a little di- 
* courſe with him, that his Indian majeſty was 
4 my Foe L who knowing the uad | 
++ Bad 


-» 
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I had put on, would not let me paſs by het 
© unobſerved.:; Her aukward manlineſs made © 
© me gueſs at her ſex, and her own confeſſion 
quickly let me know the reſt; This Maſque- 

rade did more for me than a twelvemonth's 

« courtſhip : for it inſpired her with ſuch ten- 
A der ſentiments, that I married her the next 

morning. Cn nn 
How happy I ſhall be in a wife taken out _ 
of a Maſquerade, I cannot yet tell; but I have 
© reaſon to hope the beſt, Leonora having aſ- 
£ ſured me it was the firſt, atid ſhall be the laſt 
time of her appearing at fuch an entertains 
„„ . LE Tr 


And now Sir, having given you the hiſtoty 
«of this ſtrange evening which looks ratlier like 
a dream than a reality, it is my requeſt to you, 
that you will oblige the world with a diflerta- 
© ttoht on Mas QUERADES itt general, that we may 
know how far they are uſeful to the public, aud 
* conſequently how far they ought to be encou- 
t raged. I have heard of two or three very odd 

© accidents that have happened upon this occa- 
ſion, as in particular of a Lawyer's being now 

© b;g-bellied, who was preſent at the ir * of theſe 
_ *entertainments z not to mention (what is ſtill 
more ſtrange). an Old Man with a Tong beard, 
who was got with child by a Milk-Maid. But 
© in cafes iP this nature, where there is fuch 4 
The date of this diverſion is here aſcct:ained pretty 
nearly, and fixed at a few months antecedent to Sept. 7, 
Ha „ © eons 
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6 confuſion of Er age, and quality, men are 
apt to report rather what might have Happened, 
than what really came topaſs. Without giving 
< credit” therefore to any of theſe 'rumours, 1 
hall only renew my petition to you, that you 
Will tell us your opinion: at large of os mat- 


* ters, and am, ': SIR, & c. . 
* „ „ Lverr s- 
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„The books of Stoicks ever r choſe . 
10n flken cuſhions' to. repoſe. WEIS So; 


Have biicz Wenders that Ts kris is not 
thought a proper ingredient in the e Education 

of a woman of quality or fortune. Since they 
have the ſame improveable minds as the male 
part of the ſpecies, why ſhould they not be 
 eultivated by the ſame method? Why ſhould 
reaſon be left to itſelf in one of the ſexes, and 
be diſciplined with fo "mute cate in the tber! ? 


EE. This Paper, No x 7 is WA 0 Ba a . as a 
; Paper of Avvson, and reprinted. in his Wake“ by 
Mr. as 410. vol. IV. p. 242. 
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1 here are ſome reaſons why Lx AR NIN ſeems 
more adapted to the Female wok Lo, than to the 
Male. As in the firſt place, becauſe they have 
more ſpare time upon their hands, and lead 
a more ſedentary life. Their employments are 
of a domeſtick nature, and not like thoſe of 
the other ſex, which are often inconſiſtent with 

and contemplation. The excellent lady, 
the Lady Lizard, in the ſpace of one ſummer 
furniſhed a gallery with chairs and couches of 
her own and her daughters working; and at the 
ſame time heard all Doctor TILL OTSOx's Sermons - 
twice over. It is always the cuſtom for one of 
the young ladies to read, while the others are 
at work; ſo that the Learning of the family is 
not at all prejudicial to its manufactures. I Was 
mightily pleaſed the other day to find them all 
buſy in preſerving ſeveral fruits of the ſeaſon, 
with the Sparkler in the midſt of them, reading 
over The Plurality of Worlds *.“ It was very 
entertaining to me to ſee them dividing their 
ſpeculations between jellies and ſtars, aud mak- 
ing a ſudden tranſitiou from the ſun to an apri- 
cot, or from the wee 2 lem een bs. 
; of a cheeſs-cake 1. | 


* * wis Gngalas, pine M. F N re n- 
ſented That part of Philoſophy in 248 and pleaſing dreſs ; F 
| for which purpoſe he has duce a lady, and drawn v 


ms 


the whole 1 in a moſt rs as well as mi EOS 
_ M 90 he < of 4 4 q 
+: M. Maintenon firting at er inn inge wheel, gnide 
the counGils of Fi TANCE. . She 0 alluded to in the ſe- 
0. 27 "We" a 
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A 8 reaſon why: Women ſhould: apply 
themſelves to uſeful Knowledge rather than 
men, is becauſe they have that natural gift of 

Speech in greater perfection. Since they have 

ſo excellent a talent, ſuch a Copia Verborum, or 
135 plenty of words, it is pity they ſhould not put 
it to ſome uſe. If the Female tongue will be 
in motion, why ſhould it not be ſet to go right ? 
Could they diſcourſe about the ſpots in the ſun, 
it might divert them from publiſhing the faults 
of their neighbours. Could they talk of the 
different aſpects and conjunctions of the planets, 
they need not be at the pains to comment upon 
 -oglings and «clandeſtine marriages. In ſhort, 
were they furniſhed with matters of fact, out 
* Arts and Sciences, it would now and then be 
reat eaſe to their invention. 
here is another reaſon why thoſe ef Nhat 
cha are Women of quality, ſhould apply them- 
ſelves to Letters, namely, | becauſe their huſ- 
3 are generally ſtrangers to them. 

It is great pity there ſhould be no Knowledge 5 
in a family. For my owu part, I am concerned 
when 1 go into a great houſe, where perhaps 

there is not a ſingle perſon that can ſpell, unleſs 
it be by chance the butler, or one of the foot · 
men. What a figure is the young heir likely to 
make, who is a une bath by father and mo- 
ther's ſide? 

If we look into the hiſtories pr Famous 
Women, we find many eminent philoſophers 
of this 65 N Ye we Ang that ſeveral 1 

85 ate | 
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| have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in thoſe ſets of 
Philoſophy which ſeem almoſt repugnant to 
their natures. There have been famous Female 
PyYTHAGOREANS, notwithſtanding moſt of that 
Philoſophy confiſted in keeping a ſecret, and 
that the diſciple was to hold her tongue five 
years together. I need not mention Portia, who 
was a Stoick in petticoats ; nor Hipparchia, the 
famous ſhe Cynick, who arrived at ſuch a per- 
fection in her ſtudies, that ſhe converſed with 
| her huſband, or man- planter, m broad days 7 
light, and in the open ſtreets. 
Learning and Knowledge are Wein in 
us, not as we are men, but as we are reaſon- 
able creatures, in which order of beings the Fe- 
male wORLD is upon the ſame level with the 
Male. We ought to conſider in this particular, 
not what is-the ſex, but what is the ſpecies to 
which they belong. At leaſt I believe every 
one. will allow me, that a Female PyrtLosoPHER 
is not ſo abſurd a character, and fo oppoſite 7 
the ſex, as a Female GaMEsTER; and tha 
is more irrational for a woman to paſs an" 
half a dozen hours at cards or dice, than in 
gettingupſtores of uſeful LEARNING, This there- 
fore is another reaſon why I would recommend 
the'ſtudies of KNowLEDGE to the Female won lo, 
that they may not be at a loſs how to employ 
. thoſe hours that lie upon their hands. 
I might alſo add this motive to my fair readers, 
that ſeveral of their ſex, who have improved 
their minds by books and literature, have raiſed 
"T4 4 8 them- 
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themſelves to the higheſt poſts of honour and 


fortune. A neighbouring nation may at this 


time furniſh us with a very remarkable inſtance 
of this kind *; but 75 ſhall conclude this head 
with the hiſtory of Athenais, which, i 18 a ey 
ſignal example to my preſent purpoſe. 1 

The emperor Theodoſius being about the age 


of one and twenty, and ſigning to take a 


wife, deſired his ſiſter Pulcheria and his friend 
Paulinus to ſearch his whole empire: for a wo- 
man of the moſt exquiſite beauty and hig cheſt 
accompliſhments, : In the midſt of this * 
Athenais, a Grecian, virgin, accidentally offered 


berſelf. Her father, who was an eminent Phi- 


loſopher of Athens, and had bred her up in all 
the learning of that place, at his death left her 
but a very {mall portion +, in which alſo ſhe fuf- 
fered great hardſhips from the injuſtice. of her 


two brothers. This forced her upon a journey 


to Conſtantinople, where ſhe had a relation 
who repreſented her.caſe to Pulcheria in order 
to obtain ſome redreſs from the emperor. By 
this means that religious princeſs became ac- 
quainted wi Athenais, whom ſhe found the 
moſt beautiful woman of her age, and educated 
under a long courſe of Philoſophy in the ſtrict- 


eſt virtue, and moſt unſpotted innocence, Pul- 


cheria was charmed with her converſation, and 


, immediately made her ere to the emperor, 


* See p. 437, Note. 
+ Her father difinherited A and he endeayoured to 


get his will ſet aſide, in which Nh her brothers were 
the defendants. | 


=—_ 0 her 
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her brother Theodoſius. The 3 the 
gave made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that he 
deſired his ſiſter to bring her away immediately 
to the lodgings of his friend Paulinus, where 
he faund her beauty and her converſation be- 
yond the higheſt idea he had framed of them. 
His friend Paulinus converted her to Chriſti- 
anity, and gave her the name of Eudoſia; after 
which the emperor publickly eſpouſed her, and 
enjoyed all the happineſs in his marriage which 
he promiſed himſelf from ſuch. a wvirtueus and 
learned. bride. She not only forgave the inju- 
ries her two brothers. had done her, but raiſed 


them. to great honours; and by ſeveral works 


of Learning, as well as by an exemplary life, 
made herſelf ſo dear to the whole empire, that 
ſhe had many ſtatues erected to her memory, 
and is celebrated by the fathers of the men 
as the Oe; on os wu N 
| 1 


= This | ing No. I 55, is Aiftinguiſhed as as 2 1 hes of 
 AppisonN by a Hand; and reprinted by Mr. Tickell, in 
his edition of Appison's „Works, 7 98 Vol. IV. 
p. 2 6. 
* Theods Aus, ſtung with jealonly by Budoſus? 7 kindneſs to 
learned men, particularly to Paulinus, put her favourite to 
death, diſmifled her attendants, and reduced her to her 


original private ſtation, She ſpent the remainder of her 


life at Jeruſalem, in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and in 
literary purſuits, and died in 4605 denying with her laſt 
breath, the criminality of which her huſband ſuſpected 
her. She tranſlated into hexameter verſe the eight firſt 
books of Scripture, and a Cento from Homer is aſcribed to 


her, which is a life of Jeſus Chriſt, 3 of verſes 


taken from that F ather of Greek poetry. | 
2 * Ne 56. | 
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— 0 formica laboris; 1 
Ore trahit quodcungque poteſt, alque addit acer vo, 
Quem ſiruit haud ignara, ac non incauta futuri. 
Juæ, / mul inver ſum contriſtat Aquarius annum, 
Mon uſquam prorepit, & illis utitur ant? 
-  Ruahitis patiens— . For. 1 Sat. i. 33. 


As the ſmall ant (for ſhe inſtructs the man, 
And preaches labour) gathers all ſhe can, 
And brings it to increaſe her heap at home, 
Againſt the winter, which ſhe knows will come: 
But, when that comes, ſhe creeps abroad no more, 

But lies at home, and feaſts upon her ſtore. 

5 CrEtcn. 


IN my 10 . 8 Paper ® I e "a 
molehill inhabited by Piſmires or Ax Ts, to 
be a lively image of the earth, peopled by hu- 
man creatures. This ſuppoſition will not ap- 
pear too forced or ſtrained to thoſe who are ac- 
qvuainted with the Natural His ron v of theſe little 


dee Ne x 33, N PRIDE ; and K 428 Note. 


| ' INSECTS; » 
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Ins rs; in order to which I ſhall preſent my 
reader with the extract of a letter upon this cu- 
rious ſubject, as it was publiſhed by the members 
of the French academy, and ſince tranſlated into 
 Engliſh®. © I muſt confeſs I was never in my 
life better entertained than with this Narrative, 
which is of undoubted credit and authority. 


In a room next to mine, which had been 
empty for a long time, there was upon a win= 
dow a box full of earth, two foot deep, and 
a fit to keep flowers in. That kind of parterre 

had been long uncultivated ; and therefore it 
was coyered with old plaiſter, and a great deal 
of rubbiſh that fell from the top of the houſes 
£ and from the walls, which, together with the 
b earth formerly imbibed with water, made 
a kind of a dry and barren foil. That place 
lying to the South, and out of the reach of 
the wind and rain, beſides the neighbourhood 
| * of a granary, was a, moſt delighful ſpot of 

ground for ANTS; and therefore they had 
made three Nefts there, without doubt for 
+ the ſame reaſon that men build cities in fruit- 


ful and convenient Places, near ſprings, and 
. ers. 


2 This and the allowing Piper look in many places 
very like tranſlations, but this Annotator's ſearch for their 
_ originals has hitherto been fruitleſs. There is nothin 


of this kind in the volumes of the Memoirs of the * 
HEAT for 17 11 Or 1714: 


ERS. — 
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„Having a mind to cultivate ſome flowers, I 
2 took a view of that place, and removed atulip 
© out of the garden into that box; but caſting 
my eyes upon the Ants, continually taken up 
with a thouſand cares, very inconſiderable 
3 with reſpect to us, but of the greateſt im- 
© portance for them, they appeared to me more 
worthy of my curioſity than all the flowers 
in the world. I quickly removed the tulip, 
to be the admirer aud reſtorer of that little 
© commonwealth. This was the only thing 
2 they wanted; for their policy and the order 
obſerved among them, are more perfect than 
* thoſe of the wiſeſt republicks: and therefore 
they have nothing to fear, unleſs a new legiſ- 
* lator ſhould attempt to change the form of 
M "ther: government. - 
II made it my buſineſs to Hotni them all 
2 «ſorts of conveniencies. I took out of the box 
every thing that might be troubleſome to 
them; and neuen viſited my Ants, and 
ſtudied all their actions. Being uſed to go to 
© bed very late, I went to ſee them work in a 
_ © moon-ſhiny: night; and 1 did frequently get 
up in the night, to take a view of their la- 
* bours. I always found ſome going up and 
down, and very buſy : one would think that 


© they never fleep. Every body knows that - 


Ants come out of their holes in the day-time, 
and expoſe to the ſun the corn, which they 
14 keep under ground? in the night. "Thoſe who 


* have 
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have ſeen Ant hillocks, have eafily perceived 
. © thoſe ſmall heaps of corn about their neſts; 
What ſurpriſed me at firſt was, that my Ants 
never brought out their corn, but in the night 
when the moon did ſhine, and kept it under 
62 ground in the day-time? which was contrary 
to what I had ſeen, and ſaw ſtill practiſed by 
© thoſe inſects in other places. I quickly found 
© out the reaſon of it: there was a pigeon-houſe 
not far from thence: pigeons and birds would - 
have eaten their corn, if they had brought it 
© out in the day-time. It is highly probable 
they knew it by experience ; and I frequently 
found pigeons and birds in that place, when 1 
© went to it in a morning. I quickly delivered 
them from thoſe robbers : I frighted the birds 
© away with ſome pieces of paper 'tied'to the 
end of a ſtring over the window. As for the 
© pigeons, 1 drove them away ſeveral times; 
aud when they perceived that the place was 
more frequented than before, they never came 
to it again. What is moſt admirable, and. Z 
what Þ could hardly. believe, if T did not = 
„ khow it” by experience, is, that thoſe Ants „ 
knew ſome days after that they had no- 
„thing to fear, and began to lay out their 
corn in the fun. However, I perceived that 
they were not fully convinced of being out of 
call danger; for they durſt not bring out their 
© proviſions all at.once, but by degrees, Hrſt in 
a ſmall quantity, and without any great order, | 
0 i they might quickly yy them away, = 
* Cale 
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* caſe of any misfortune; watching, and look- 
« ing every way. At laſt, being perſuaded that 
they had nothing to fear, they brought- out 
* all their corn, almoſt every day, and in good | 
order, and carried it in at night. 
There is a ſtraight hole in every Ant: 8 neſt, 
about half an inch deep, and then it goes 
+ down. floping into a place where they have 
their magazine, which I take to be a different 
place from that where they reſt and eat. For 
it is highly improbable that an Ant, which is 
a very cleauly infect, and throws out of her 
neſt all the ſmall remains of the corn on 
which ſhe feeds, as I have obſerved a thou- 
ſand times, would fill up her magazine, and 
mix her corn with dirt and ordure. 
The corn, that is laid up by Ants, would 
« ſhoot under ground, if thats inſets did not 
take care to prevent it. They bite off all the 
« buds before they lay it up ; and therefore the 
corn that has lain in their neſts will produce 
nothing. Any one may eaſily make this ex- 
« periment, aud even plainly ſee that there is no 
bud in their corn. But though the bud be 
+ bitten off, there remains another inconvenience, 
s that corn muſt needs ſwell and rot under 
ground; ; and therefore it could be of no uſe 
„to the nouriſhment of Ants. Thoſe inſects 
5 prevent that inconvenience by their labour and 
« induſtry, and contrive. the matter ſo, that 
« corn will keep as dry i in their neſts as in our 


granaries. 
0 They 


ny; 
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They gather many ſmall particles of dry 
earth, which they bring every day out of their 
'© holes, and place them round to heat them In 
© the ſun. Every Ant brings a ſmall, parti- 
cle of that earth in her pincers, lays it by the 
© hole, and then goes and fetches another. 
Thus, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, one 
may ſee a vaſt number of ſuch ſmall particles 
© of dry earth, heaped round the hole. They 
© lay their corn under ground upon that earth, 


and cover it with the ſame, . They perform . 


s this work almoſt every day, during the heat 
bof the ſun; and though the ſun went from 
6 the window about three. or ſour of the clock 
ein the afternoon, they did not remove their 
corn and their particles of earth, becauſe 
the ground was very hot, until the beat was 
„„ 
If any one ſhould think that thok animals 
« ſhould uſe fand, or ſmall particles of brick or 
_ © ſtone, rather than take ſo much pains about 
dry earth; I anſwer, that upon ſuch an oc-. 
© caſion nothing can be more proper than earth 
© heated in the ſun. Corn does not keep upon 
« ſand: beſides, a grain of corn that.is cut, be- 
ing deprived of its bud, would be filled with 
mall ſandy particles that could not eaſily 
come out. To which J add, that ſand conſiſts 
ot ſuch {mall particles, that an. Ant could not 
"© take them up one after another; and there- 
fore thoſe inſects are ſeldom to be ſeen near ri- 
5 vers, or in a very fandy ground. 


6 
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As for the fmall particles of brick or ſtone, 
© the leaſt moiſtneſs would join them together, 
and turn them into a kind of maſtick, 
© which thoſe inſects could not divide. "Thoſe 
© particles ſticking together could not come out 
kf of an Ant's neſt, and would ſpoil its ſym- 
. " INSLTY... | 

vs When Ants have brought « out thoſe particles 
« of earth, they bring out their corn after the 
© ſame manner, and place it round the earth, 
© Thus one may ſee two heaps ſurrounding their 
© hole, one of dry earth, and the other of corn; 
and then they fetch 98 a remainder of dry 
* earth, on which doubtleſs their corn was laid 
wn | SS 
re Thoſe inſects never go about this work but 

© when the weather is clear, and the ſun very hot. 
I obſerved, that thoſe little animals having 
bone day brought out their corn at eleven of 
the clock in the forenoon, removed it, againſt 
their uſual cuſtom, before one in the after- 
© noon. The ſun being very hot, and ſky very 
clear, I could perceive no reaſon for it. But 
half an hour after, the ſky began to be over- 
ceaſt, and there fell a ſmall rain, which the 

Ants foreſaw ; whereas the Milan almanack 

© had foretold there would be no rain upon that 
ö 
Fo: have faid before, that cba Ants which 
« I did fo particularly. conſider, fetched their 
corn out of a garret. I went very frequently | 


| 4 into that garret. 1 here was ſome old corn in 
; 5 ; . K : 
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4 it; and (becauſe every grain was not alike, I 
« obſerved that they choſe the beſt. : 55 
I ] know, by ſeveral experiments, that thoſe 
'P little animals take great care to provide them- 
« ſelves with wheat when they can find it, and 
always pick out the beſt ; but they can make 
+ ſhift without it. When they can get no 
wheat, they take rye, oats, millet, and even 
* crumbs of bread ; but ſeldom any barley, un- 
$ leſs it be in a time of great ſcareity, and when 
nothing elfe can be had. ; 
Being willing to be more particularly in- 
formed of their forecaſt and induſtry, I put a 
-+ {mall heap of wheat in a corner of the room 
« where they kept: and to prevent their fetch 
ing corn out of the garret, I ſhut up the win- 
dow, and ſtopt all the holes. Though Ants 
+ are very knowing, I do not take — to be 
* conjurers ; and therefore they could not gueſs 
that I had put ſome corn in that room. I 
perceived for ſeveral days that they were very 
much perplexed, and went a great way to 
fetch their proviſions. I was not willing for 
ſome time to make them more eaſy; for I had 
da mind to know whether they would at laſt 
find out the treaſure, and fee it at a great diſ- 
* tance ; and whether ſmellingenabled them to 
© know what is good for their nouriſhment, 
© Thus they were ſome time in great trouble, 
and took a great deal of pains. They went 
up and down a great way looking out for ſome 
* grains of corn: they were een diſap- 
Tan. 1h Gs pointed, 


— 


* 
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pointed, and ſometimes they did not like their 
corn, after many long and painful excurſions. 
What appeared to me wonderful was, that 
$ none of them came home without bringing 
* ſomething : one brought a grain of wheat, 
another a grain of rye or oats, or a particle 
of dry earth, if ſhe could get nothing elle. 
The window, upon which thoſe Ants had 
* made their ſettlement, looked into a garden, 
and was two ſtories high. Some went to the 
© farther end of the garden, others to the fifth 

| * ſtory, in queſt of ſome corn. It was a very 

hard journey for them, eſpecially when they 
came home loaded with a pretty large grain of 
corn, which muſt needs be a heavy burden for 
an Ant, and as much as ſhe can bear. The 
bringing of that grain from the middle of the 
garden to the neſt, took up four hours; where- 
by one may judge of the ſtrength and prodi- 
© gious labour of thoſe little animals. It ap- 
spears from thence, that an Ant works as hard 
© as a man who ſhould carry a very heavy load 
on his ſhoulders almoſt every day for the ſpace 
© of four leagues. It is true, thoſe inſects do 
gn not take ſo much pains upon a flat ground: 
© but then how great is the hardſhip of a poor 
Ant, when ſhe carries a grain of corn to the 
« ſecond ſtory, climbing up a wall with her 
© head downwards, and her backſide upwards ! 
None can have a true notion of it, unleſs they 


© ſee thoſe little animals at work in ſuch a ſitu- 


| tion. The frequent ſtops they made in the 


« of their wearineſs. Some of them were 
« ſtrangely perplexed, and could not get to their 
« journey's end In ſuch a cafe, the ſtrongeſt 
Ants, or thoſe that are not ſo weary, having 
carried their corn to their neſts, came down 
again to help them. Some are ſo unfortunate 
sas to fall down with their load, when they 
are almoſt come home. When this happens 
they ſeldom loſe their corn, but carry it up 
© again. 


« I ſaw one of the ſmalleſt carrying a large 


grain of wheat with incredible pains. When 
© ſhe came to the box where the neſt was, ſhe 
© made ſo much haſte that ſhe fell down with 
© her load, after a very laborious march. Such 
an unlucky accident would have vexed a Phi- 
* ſopher. I went down, and found her with 
the ſame corn in her paws. She was ready to 
« climb up again. The ſame. misfortune hap- 
« pened to her three times. Sometimes ſhe fell 


in the middle of her way, and ſometimes 


higher; but ſhe never let go her hold, and 
was not diſcouraged. At laſt her ſtrength 
failed her: ſheſtopt ; and another Ant helped 
© her to carry her load, which was one of 


the largeſt and fineſt grains of wheat that an 
Ant can carry., It happens ſometimes, that 


* a corn flips out of their paws when they are 


climbing up: they take hold of it again, when 
* they can find it; otherwiſe they look for 


another, or take ſomething elle, ng 
3 88 2 aaſhame 
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© moſt convenient places, are a plain indication 
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6 aſhamed to return to their neſt without bring- | 

ing ſomething. This l have experimented, - 
© by taking away the grain which they looked 
for. All thoſe experiments may calily be 
© made by any one that has patience enough: 
© they do not require fo great a patience as that 
©of Ants ; but Tm people are © capable, of it.“ 


* 157: Thurſday, September 10, 715. 
By A * D 1 8 O N. 
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Go to the ant, thou fvggend; conſider her ways and 
| be ale; | Pov. vi. 6. 


'T tes hem obſerved 4 writers of morality, 
that in order to quicken human induftry, 
Providence has ſo contrived it, that our daily food 
is not to be procured without much pains and 


* This Paper, No 156, has the mark of Apnizon, and 
is re- printed by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of App1- 


-' $0N's © Works,” 4to. p. 249. vol. IV. Nevertheleſs 


both this and the following Paper are printed here ver- 
batim, as tranſlated from the Aercure Galant. The tranſ- 


lator of this anonymous piece was, M ichacl De La Roche, 


who publiſhed them about this time in his Memoirs of 
„Literature, under the title of Obſervations upon Ants, 
in a Letter to a Friend. See the 2d Edit. of © Memoirs 
of Literature,” 8vo. vol. III. p. 204. Art. XLIII. 8 vols. 
1722 ; the Continuation, under Various titles, makes 38 
vols. 8 : F 
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labour. The chace of birds, and beaſts, the 
ſeveral arts of fiſhing, with al}, the different 


kinds of agriculture, are neceſſary ſcenes of buſi» 


neſs, - and, give employment to the greateſt part 
of mankind. If we look into the brute ee. 


„ *® S 


» * 4 


neceflary ſubſiſtence! for themſelves, or.. thoſe 
that grow up under them. The preſervation of 
their being is the whole buſineſs of 1 it. An idle 


8 painful and Jabovious: 1 way of 328 to procure a 


man is therefore a kind of monſter. i iu the Cre» 


ation. All nature is buſy about him; every 


animal he ſces reproaches him. Let ſuch a 
man, who lies as a burden or dead weight upon 
the. ſpecies, and contributes nothing either 


to the riches of the commonwealth, or to the 


maintenance of himſeif and family, conſider 


that inſtinct with which Providence has en · 
dowed the ANT, and by which is exhibited an 
example of induſtry to rational creatures. This 
is ſet forth under many ſurprizing inſtances in 
the Paper of yeſterday, and iu the concluſion 
of that Narrative, Which 1s as follows: 
Thus my Ants were forced to make ſhift 
for a livelihood, when I had ſhut, up the gar» 
© ret, out of which they uſed to fetch their pro- 
vifions. At laſt being ſenſible that it would 
be a long time before they could diſcover. the 


- ſmall heap of corn, which I had laid up for 


* them, I reſolved to ſhew it to them. 


In order to know how far their r en 
a h. I contrived an expedient, which 


Gg 3 .-* had 


1 
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© had good ſucceſs. The thing will appear In- 
© credible to thoſe, who never conſidered that 
all animals of the ſame kind, which form a 
© ſociety, are more knowing than others. 1 
6 8 one of the largeſt Ants, and threw her 
that ſmall heap of wheat. She was fo 
0 glad to find herſelf at liberty, that ſhe ran 
away to her neſt, without carrying off a 
grain; but ſhe obſerved it: for an hour after 
all my Ants had notice given them of ſuch a 
* provition ; and I ſaw moſt of them very buſy. 
in carrying away the corn I had laid up in the 
room. I leave it to you to judge, whether it 
© may not be ſ:id, that they have a particular 
way of communicating their knowledge to 
one another; for otherwiſe, how could they 
0 know, one or two hours after, that there was 
corn in that place? It was quickly exhauſted; 
and I put in more, but in a ſmall quantity, 
© to know the true extent of their appetite or 
_ © prodigious avarice ; for I make no doubt but 
_ © they lay up proviſions againſt the winter. We 
read it in Ho/y SCRIPTURE ; a thouſand experi- 
ments teach us the ſame; and I do not believe 
that any experiment has been made that ſhews 
© the contrary. 
II have ſaid beten that Hers were three 
© Ants-neſts in that box or parterre, which 
© formed, if I may fay ſo, three different cities, 
governed by the ſame laws, and obſerving the 
© jſame order, and the ſame cuſtoms. However 
0 there was 5 this Gllerence, that the 3 
A or 
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of one of thoſe holes ſeemed to be more know» - 
bing and induſtrious than their neighbours. 
_ © The Ants of that neſt were diſpoſed in a 
© better order; their corn was finer ; they had 
6 a greater plenty of proviſions ; their neſt was 
+ furniſhed with more inhabitants, and they 
were bigger and ſtronger. It was the principal 
and the capital neſt. Nay, I obſerved that 
© thoſe Ants were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, 
and had ſome pre-eminence over them. | 
Though the box full of earth, where the 
« Ants had made their ſettlement, was generally 
free from rain; yet it rained ſometimes. upon 
it, when a certain wind blew. It was a great 
« inconvenience for thoſe Inſects. Ants are afraid 
« of water; and when they go a great way in 
« queſt of proviſions, and are ſurprized by the 
rain, they ſhelter themſelves under ſome tile, 
or ſomething elſe, and do not come out until 
the rain is over. The Ants of the principal 
« neft found out a wonderful expedient to keep 
« out the rain: there was a {mall piece of a flat 
« ſlate, which they laid over their neſt in the 
« day-time, when they foreſaw it would rain, and 
« moſt every night. Above fiſty of thoſe little 
6 animals, eſpecially the ſtrongeſt, ſurrounded 
that piece of ſlate, and drew it equally in a 
wonderful order. They removed it in the 
morning; and nothing could be more curious 
than to ſee thoſe little animals about ſuch. a 
work. They had made the ground uneven 
about their neſt, inſomuch that the ſlide did 
TRE ä 
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not lie flat upon it, but left a free paſſage un · 
6 dcrneath,. The Ants of the two other neſts 
« did not ſo. well ſucceed. in Keeping out the 
rain. They laid over their holes ſeveral pieces 
FL of old and 5 y plaiſter Ohle upon the other; 
but they were {till troubled with the Fain, and 
the next day they took a world of pains to 
p repair the damage. Hence it I. - that thoſe 

c Inſects are ſo frequently found under tiles, 
« where they ſettle themſelves to avoid the rain. 
Their neſts are at all times covered with thoſe 
* tiles, without any incumbrance, and they lay 
out their corn and their dry earth in the ſun 
about the tiles, as one may ſee every day, 
* | took care to cover the two Ants-neſts that 
+ were troubled with the rain. As for the capi- 
+ tal neſt, there was no need of exerciſing my 
charity towards it. 

« M. de la Loubere ſays in his relation of 
« Siam, that in a certain Part of that kingdom, 
which lies open to great inpndations, all the 
Ants make their ſettlements upon trees. No 
« Autg-neſts are to be ſeen any where elſe. I 
$ ne<d not inſert here what that author ſays about 
G thotc luſects: you may fee his relation “. 
lere follows a curious experiment, which 
1 x1 made upon the lame ground, where I had 

s three Ants-neſts, 1 undertook to make a 

f fourth, aud went about it in the following 


* Du Nav: ume de 81 Au, Par M. 5 La Loubere, 2 2 
ere Amt. 1692. 247 Tom, I. . v. P. 44, 


6 manner. ; 


» 
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manner. In a corner of a kind of a terrace. 


gat a conſiderable diſtance from the box, 1 
found a hole ſwarming with Ants, much 


larger than all thoſe I had already ſeen; but 
they were not ſo well provided with corn, nor 
under fo good a government. I made a hole 


in the box like that of an Ant's-neſt, and 


laid, as it were, the foundation of a new city. 
Afterwards I got as many Ants as I could out 


« of the neſt in the terrace, and put them into 
* a bottle, to give them a new habitation in my 


box; and becauſe I was afraid they would re- 
turn to the terrace, I deſtroyed their old neſt, 
pouring boiling water into the hole, to kill 


thoſe Ants that remained in it. In the next 


place, 1 filled the new hole with the Ants 
that were in the bottle ;. but none of them 


Would ſtay in it. They went away in leſs 


* than two hours; which made me believe, that 
it was impofſi ble to make a fourth ſettle: 
ment in my box. 


Two or three days en going accidentally 


© over the terrace, I was much ſurpriſed to ſee 


* tae Ants-neſt which 1 had deſtroyed very art- 
fully repaired. I reſolved then to deſtroy it 
entirely, and to ſettle thoſe Ants in my box. 
+ To ſucceed in my deſign, I put ſome gun- 
powder and brimſtone into their hole, and 
ſprung a mine, whereby the whole neſt was 
* overthrown ; and then I carried as many Ants 
* as I could get, into the place which ] deſigned 
for them, 10 happened to be a very rainy 


6 day, 
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© day, and it rained all night; and therefore 
they remained in the new hole all that time. 


In the morning when the rain was over, moſt 


Z of them went away to repair their old habi- 

© tation; but finding it impracticable by reaſon 
© of the ſmell of the powder and brimſtone, 

which kills them, they came back again, and 

a ſettled in the place I had appointed for them. 

They quickly grew acquainted with their 

© nezghbours, and received from them all man- 


© ner of aſſiſtance out of their holes. As for 


the inſide of their neſt, none but themſelves 
were concerned in it, according to the in- 
* violable laws cſtabliſhed aA thoſe ani- 
mals. 
An Ant never goes into any other neſt but 
her own - and if &e ſhould venture to do it, 
© ſhe would be turned out, and ſeverely puniſh- 
© ed. I have often taken an Ant out of one 
_ © neft, to put her into another; but ſhe quickly 
came out, being warmly purſued by two or 
three other Ants. I tried the ſame experi- 
ment ſeveral times with the ſame Ant; but at 
© laſt the other Ants grew impatient, and tore 
« her to pieces. I have often frighted ſome 
Ants with my fingers, and purſued them as 
« far as another hole, ſtopping all the paſſages : 
© to prevent their going to their own neſt. It 
* was very natural for them to fly into the 
© next hole. Many a man would not be ſo 
© cautious, and would throw himſelf out of the 
78 Windows, or into a well, af: YE were purſued 


| "OF 


« by aſſaſſins. But the Ants I am jdakivg of 
avoided going into any other hole but their 
_ * own, and rather tried all other ways of mak- 
ing their eſcape. They neyer fled into an- 
other neſt, but at the laſt extremity ; and 
«© ſometimes choſe rather to be taken, as I have 
© often experienced. It is therefore an inviola- 
ble cuſtom among thoſe inſects, not to go into 
any other hole but their own. | They do not 
* exerciſe hoſpitality ; but they are very ready 
to help one another out of their holes. They 
put down' their loads at the entrance of a 
« neighbouring neſt; and thoſe _ Ee in it 
carry them in. 
They keep up a ſort of wadgi among vat 


« ſelves; and it is not true that thoſe inſects 
| © are not for lending: I know the contrary. 
They lend their corn; they make exchanges; 


© they are always ready to ſerve one another; 


and I can aſſure you, that more time and pa- 


« tience would have enabled me to obſerve a 
_ © thouſand things more curious and wonderful 
© than what 1 have mentioned. For inſtance 


how they lend and recover their loans; wWhe- 


© ther it be in the ſame * quantity, or with 
 * uſury; whether they pay the ſtrangers that 
a work for them, &c. I do not think it im- 


ns to examine n thoſe ders. : and it | 


* There are ofinky carkicalarss in this and the preceding 


Paper apocryphal in the Natural iy of Axrs. Sce. 
the references ad Jmems, | | 


# 


6 : wand 
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1 . be a great cutioſity to know by. what 
s/ maxims they govern - themſelves: '\Perhaps 
« ſuch a ee might be = ſome wie: 0 
A ; 
Bt They are never attacked by: _ enemies bs. 

«a a day, as it is reported of Bees.» Their only 


fear proceeds from Birds, which ſometimes eat 


their corn when they lay it out in the ſun; 
but they keep it under ground when they 
© are afraid of theives. It is ſaid that ſome Birds 
_ + eat them but I never ſa any inſtance of it. 
They are alſo infeſted by ſmall Worms; but 
they turn them out and kill them. I e 
© that they puniſh thoſe Ants which probably 
© had been wanting to their duty: - nay, ſome- 
times they killed them; which; they did in 
<-the following manner. Three or four Ants 
fell upon one, and pulled her ſeveral ways, 


« until ſhe was torn in pieces. Generally ſpeak- 


7 ing they live very quietly 3 from whence I 
infer that they have a very ſevere diſcipline 
among themſelves, to keep ſo good an order; 
bor that they are great lovers of peace, 
 *4f they have no occabon for any diſcipline. 
Was there ever à greater union in any com- 
4 mon-wealth? Every thing is common among 
* them ; which is not to be ſeen any where 
+ elſe, Bees, of which we are told fo. many 
« wonderful things, have each of them a hole 
+ in their hives3 their honey is their own; 
| $ every Bee minds ber own concerns. The 
+ ſame may be ſaid of all other animals. They 


$ 


0 een, gal, to * one „ of 
It is not fo with Ants: they 


1 N nothing of their own: a grain of corn 
which "_ carries: home, id depoſited in a 

« common | 

« uſe, but for the whole Community”: there is 

no diſtinction between a private and a common 

« intereſt. An Ant never Works for Herſelf, 

« but for the Society. s 

Whatever misfortune happens to them, 

0 their care and induſtry find out a remedy for 

it; nothing diſcourages them. If you deſtroy 


© their neſts, they will be repaired in two days. 
+ Any body may eaſily ſee how difficult it is to 


drive them out of their habitations, 8 
6 deſtroying the inhabitants; for. as lon 

© there are FRE left, they will maintain th 
ground. 

I had ala forgot to tell you Sir, ts 
4 Mercury has hitherto proved a mortal poiſon 
for them; and that it is the moſt effectual 


way of deſtroying thoſe inſects. I can do 


ſomething for them in this caſe: perhaps you 


will hear in a little time that 1 have e | 


« 1285 to Mercury. 


Ml - 


* IRR 156, Mete at the end; and * Ant . 8 
* fei, Naturell, T. I. p. 152, et ſegg. Diſſertation ſu 


4e % Police des Feurmis. Toute differente des ſauſſe con 

| Jeriures qu an 4 8 juſqu aujourd bui, par M. Franpois 
C. obviates various prejudices and errors 

in this and the foregoing Paper. The Helauges, &c. here 

referred to, is à Collection in 6 tomes, 12 1% per M. A. D. 


| Carne. M. 


A ran. 2 See Loidem, 5 J. p. 185, Ge. 
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It is not deſi igned for her own. 


* 19h 
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N 158. Friday, September 12, 1713. 
By ADDISON. 


| Gnofſius bac Rhadam anthus babet Ari ins regna; 
Caſtigatque, auditque dolos ; ſubigitque fateri 
Que quis apud ſuperos, furto lætatus inani, 


Diſtulit in ſeram commiſſa piacula mortem. | 
5 Virg. En. vi. 566. 


Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate: 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate. 
He hears and judges each committed crime 
Enquires into the manner, place, and time. 
The conſcious wretch muſt all his acts reveal, 
Loth to confeſs unable to conceal, 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To the 9 n of neee death. 


Dx DRN. 


1* Was „ varkiing the hint which 1 
mentioned in my laſt Paper, and comparing 
together the induſtry of man with that of other 
creatures; in which I could not but obſerve, 
that notwithſtanding we are obliged by duty to 
| keep ourſelves in conſtant employ, after the 
ſame manner as inferior animals are prompted. 
to ĩt * inſtinet, we fall ME) ſhort of them, 00 | 

Ne et 


\ 
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this eien We are here the more inex- 


cuſable, becauſe there is a greater variety of 


buſineſs to which we may apply ourſelves. 
Reaſon opens to us a large field of affairs, 
which other creatures are not Capable of, Beaſts 
of prey, and J believe of all other kinds, in 


their natural ſtate of being, divide their time 
between action and reſt. They are always at 


work, or aſleep. In ſhort their waking hours 
are wholly taken up in ſeeking after their food, 
or in conſuming it. The human ſpecies only, 
to the great reproach of our natures, are filled 


with complaints, that the day hangs heavy on 


them,“ that they do not know what to do 


« with themſelves,” that * they are at a loſs. 


“ how to paſs away their time,” with many 


of the like ſhameful murmurs, which we often 


find in the mouths of thoſe who are ſtyled rea- 
ſonable BEINGS. How monſtrous are ſuch ex- 
preſſions among creatures, who have the la- 
bours of the mind, as well as thoſe of the 


body, to furniſh them. with proper employ- 
ments? Who, beſides the buſineſs of their pro- 


per callings aud profeſſions, can apply them- 


ſelves to the duties of religion, to meditation, 


to the reading of uſeful books, to diſcourſe ! 
In a word, who may exerciſe themſelves 1n the 
unbounded purſuits of knowledge and virtue, 
and every hour of their lives make themſelves 
wiſer or better than they were before! 


After having been taken up for ſome time in 


this outs of ie 1 diverted myſelf with 


a book 


+ 
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0 book zecording to my uſual cuſtom, i in order 
to unbend my mind before I went to ſleep. 


The book I made uſe of on this occafion was 


Lucian, where I amuſed my thoughts for about 


an hour among the dialogues of the dead, 
which in all lie Produced the following ; 


dream. 


I was conveyed, methought, 1 into the entrance 


of the infernal regions, where I ſaw Rhada- 


manthus, one of the judges of the dead, ſeated 


in his tribunal. On his left hand ſtood the 


keeper of Erebus, on his right the keeper of 
Elyſium. I was told he fat upon women that 
day, there being ſeveral of the ſex lately arrived 
who had not yet their manſions aſſigned them. I 
was ſurprized to hear him aſk every one ot them 


the ſame queſtion, namely, What they had 
been doing?“ Upon this queſtion being pro- 
poſed to the whole aſſembly, they ſtared one 


upon another, as not knowing what to anſwer. 
He then interrogated each of them ſeparately. 


Madam, ſays he, to the firſt of them, you have 
been upon the earth about fifty years: What 


have you | been doing there all this while? 


Doing, fays ſhe, really 1 do not know what I 


have been doing: I defire I may have time 
given me to recollect. After about half an 
hour's pauſe ſhe told him, that ſhe had been 
playing at crimp; upon which Rhadamanthus 
beckoned to the keeper on his left hand, to 
rake her into cuſtody. And you, Madam, fays 


55 judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and lan- 


guiſhing 
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guiſhing air; T'think you ſet out for this place 


in your nine and twentieth year, what have 


you been doing all this while? I had a great 
deal of buſineſs on my hands, ſays ſhe, being 
taken up the firſt twelve years of my life, in 


dreſſing a jointed baby, and all the remaining 


part of it in reading plays and romances, Very 


well, ſays he, you have employed your time 
to good purpoſe. Away with her“! The 
next was a plain country- woman. Well, miſ⸗ 


treſs, ſays Rhadamanthus, and what have you 
been doing ? An't pleaſe your worthip, ſays ſhe, 


I did not live quite forty years; and in that 
time brought my huſband ſeven daughters, 
made him nine thouſand cheeſes, and left my 


eldeſt girl with him, to look after his houſe in 
my abſence, and who, I may venture to ſay, is as 


pretty a houſewife as any in the country. Rha- 
damantbus ſmiled at the ſimplicity of the good 
woman, and ordered the keeper of Elyſium to 
take her into his care. And you, fair lady, ſays 
he, what have you been doing. theſe five and 
thirty years? I have been doing no hurt, I 
aſſure you, Sir, ſaid ſhe. That is well, ſaid 
be; but what good have you been doing ? The 
lady was in great confuſion at this queſtion, and 
not knowing what to anſwer, the two keepers 
leaped out to ſeize her. at the ſame time ; the 
one took her by the hand to en her to 


* ſudge KBA Ae uſes low language as our Judge 
Jefferies did. A. | 


Ver iI. - 
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Elyſium, the other caught hold of her to carry 
her away to Erebus. But Rhadamanthus ob- 
ſerving an ingenuous modeſty in her counte- 
Nance and behaviour, bid them both let her 
looſe, aud ſet her aſide for a re-examination 
when he was more at leiſure. An old woman, 
of a proud and ſour look, preſented herſelf 
at the bar, and being aſked, what ſhe had 
been doing? Truly, ſays ſhe, I lived threeſcore 
and ten years in a very wicked world, and was 
ſo angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young 
flirts; that I paſt moſt of my laſt years in con- 
demning the follies of 'the times; I was ever 
day blaming the filly conduct of people about 
me, in order to deter thoſe I converſed with 
from falling into the like errors and miſcarriages, 
Very well, ſays Rhadamanthus, but did you 
keep the ſame watchful eye over your own ac- 
tions? Why truly, ſays the, I was fo taken 
up with publiſhing the faults of others, that I 
had no time to conſider my own. Madam, ſays 
 Rhadamantihus, be pleaſed to file off to the 
left, and make room for the veneraBle matron 
that ſtands behind you. Old gentlewoman, 
ſays he, I think you are fourſcore. You have 
heard the queſtion, what have you been doing 
ſo long in the world? Ah, Sir! ſays ſhe, I 
have been doing what 1 ſhould not have done, 
but I had made a firm reſolution to have chang- 
ed my life, if I had not been ſnatched off by 
an untimely end. Madam, ſays he, you will 
pleaſe to follow your leader; and ſpying . 
| £ other 
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_ bther af the ſame age, interrogated her in the 
ſame form. To which the matron replied, I 
have beet the wife of a huſband who was as 
dear to me in his old age as in his youth, 1 
have been a mother, and very happy in my 
children, whom I endeavoured to bring up in 
every thing that is good. My eldeſt ſon is bleſt 
by the poor, and beloved by every one that knows | 
him. I lived within my own family, and 
left it more wealthy than I: found it. Rha- 
damanthns, who knew the value of the old 
lady, ſmiled upon her in Tuch a manner, that 
the keeper of Elyfium, who knew his office, 
reached out his hand to her. He no ſooner 
touched her but her wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes 
ſparkled, her cheeks glowed with bluſhes, and 
ſhe appeared in full bloom and beauty. A 
young woman obſerving that this officer, who 
conducted the happy to Elyſium, was ſo great 
a beautifier, longed to be in his hands; ſo that 
preſſing through the crowd, ſhe was the next 
that appeared at the bar; and being aſked what 
ſhe had been doing the five and twenty years 
that ſhe had paſſed in the world, I have endea- 
voured, ſays ſhe, ever ſince 1 came to years of 
diſcretion, to make myſelf lovely, and gain 
admirers; In order to it, I paſſed my time in 
| bottling up May-dew, inventing white- waſhes, 
mixing colours, cutting out patches, conſult- 
ing my glaſs, ſuiting my complexion, tearing 
off my Tucker, ſinking my Stays.—Rhadas 
mant but, without hearing her out, gave the 
n | fſign 
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Gen t to take her off. Upon the approach of the 
keeper of Erebus her colour faded, her face was 
| puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole per- 
ſon loſt in deformity. 

I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant ſound of 
a whole troop of females that came forward, 
laughing, ſinging, and dancing. I was very 
defirous to know the reception they would meet 
with, and withal was very apprehenſive, that 
Rhadamanthus would ſpoil their mirth : but at 
their nearer approach the noiſe grew fo very 
great that it awakened me. 

I lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf on the 
oddneſs of this dream, and ad not forbear 
alking-my own heart, what I was doing? I 
anſwered myſelf, that ] was writing GUaR- 
pts. If my readers make as good a uſe of 

this work as I deſign they ſhould, I hope it 
will never be imputed to me as a work that is 
vain and unprofitable. 

I ſhall conclude this Paper with recommend- 

ing to them the fame {ſhort Self-examination. 
If every one of them frequently lays his hand 
_ uron his heart, and conſiders what he is doing, it 
will check TEE in all the idle, or what is worſe, 
the vicious moments of life, lift. up his mind 
when it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent 
ad ions, and encourage | him when he 1s engaged 
in thoſe which are virtuous and laudable. In a 
word, it will very much alleviate that guilt 
which the beſt of men have reaſon to acknow- 
ledge in their daily coufeſtions, of leaving 


c un- 
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40 undone thoſe things which they ought to 


« have done, and of doing thoſe things which 
66 oy aught not to have done.“ 


1 
* » 
* * * 


Ne 1 59. Saturday, September 12, 435 3. 
1 AD DIS. 0 N. 


Præſſens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos 
Vertere Juneribus triumphos. 


Hor. 1 Od. xxxv. 2. 


Whoſe PN is ſtrong, and quick to raiſe 

The loweſt to the higheſt place; ; 

Or with a wondrous fal! 
Io bring the haughty lower, ES 
And turn pO triumphs to a funeral. CREEcRH. 


SR, | 
Aving read over your Paper of Tueſday. 


laſt T, in which you recommend the 
— of wiſdom and knowledge to thoſe 


* This Pages N*? 58, 18 marked with a Hand, tl e 
diſtinguiſhing mark of App1soNn's Papers in the G 
DIAN; and re- printed by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition 
of Anp1soN's . Works,” * vol. IV. P- 259. 

t See No 155. ; 
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* of the fair "I who have much time laying 
upon their hands, and. among other motives 
< make uſe of this, that ſeveral women, thus 
| c accompliſhed, have raiſed th 2mſelves by it to 
. conſiderable poſts of Honour and Fortune: I 
© ſhall beg leave to give you an inſtance of this 
kind, which many now living can teſtify the 
truth of, and which L can aſſure | you 18 matter 
Cor ft. 

About twelve years ago I was Seibel 
© acquainted with a gentleman, who was in a 

poſt that brought him a yearly revenue, ſuf- 
I ficient to live very handſomely upon. He 

« had a wife, and no child but a daughter, 
* whom he bred up, as I thought, too high for 
one that could expect no other fortune than 
© ſuch a one as her father could raiſe out of the 
income of his place; which as they managed 
c it was ſcarce ſufficient for their ordinary ex- 
© pences. Miſs Betty had always the beſt fort 
b of clothes, and was hardly allowed to keep 
6 company but-with thoſe above her rank ; ſo 
« that it was no wonder ſhe grew proud and 
5 hau gbty t towards thoſe ſhe looked upon as her 
« inferiors. There lived by them a barber who 
had a daughter about miſs's age, that could 

ſpeak French, had read ſeveral books at her 
leiſure hours, and was a perfect miſtreſs of 
her needle, and in all kinds of female manu- 
« facture. She was at the ſame time a pretty, 
- © modeſt}, witty girl. She was hired to come 
4 to Miſs an hour or two every day, to talk 
5 FFrench 
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8 French with her, and teach her to works 5 
but Miſs always treated her with great con- 
* tempt; and when Molly gave her any ad- | 
vice, rejected it with ſcorn. 

About the ſame time ſeveral young fellows 
made their addreſſes to Miſs Betty, who had 
indeed a great deal of wit and beauty, had 


they not been infected with ſo much vanity 


and ſelf conctit. Among the reſt was a plain 
ſober young man, who loved her almoſt to 
_ * diſtraction. His paſſion was the common talk 
of the neighbourhood, who uſed to be often 
« diſcourſing of Mr. T——s angel, for that 
was the name he always gave her in ordinary 
© converſation. As his circumſtances were very 
indifferent, he being a younger brother, Mrs. 
Betty rejected him with diſdain. Inſomuch 
that the young man, as is uſual among thoſe 
* who are croſſed in love, put himſelf aboard 
« the fleet, with a reſolution to ſeck his for- 
tune, and forget his miſtreſs. This was very 
| © happy for him, for in a very few years, being 
concerned in ſeveral captures, he brought 
home with him an eſtate of about twelve thou- 
« ſand pounds. 
Mean while days and years went on, 
« Miſs lived high, and learnt but little, moſt of 
her time being employed | in reading plays and 
« practiſing to dance, in which the arrived at 
great perfection. When of a ſudden, at a 
change of miniftry, her father loſt his place, 
2 * was forced to leave London, where he 
H h 4 < could 
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© could no longer live upon the foot he had for- 
* merly done. Not many years after I was told 
the poor gentleman was dead, and had left his 
* widow and daughter in a very deſolate condi- 


© tjon, but I could not learn where to find 


them, though 1 made what enquiry I could; 
and I muſt own, I immediately ſuſpected their 
pride would not ſuffer them to be ſeen or re- 
« lieved by any of their former acquaintance, 
I had left enquiring after them for tome years, 
when I happened, not long ago, as I was 
+ aſking at a houſe for a gentleman I had ſome 
© buſineſs with, to be led into. a parlour b 
a a handſome young woman, who | preſently 


-  ** fancied was that very daughter I had ſo long 


« ſought in vain. My ſuſpicion increaſed, when 
I obſerved. her to bluſh at the ſight of me, and 
to avoid, as much as poſſible, looking upon, 
or ſpeaking to me; Madam, ſaid J, are not 
you Mrs. ſuch- a- one 2 At which words the 
* tears ran down her cheeks, and ſhe would 
*< fain have retired without giving me an an- 
+ ſwer ; but I ſtopped her, and being to wait a 
while for the gentleman I was to ipeak to, I 
« reſolved not to loſe this opportunity of ſatiſ- 
« fying my curioſity. I could not well diſcern 
+ by her dreſs, which was genteel, though not 
fine, whether ſhe was the miſtreſs of the 
** houſe, or only a ſervant : but ſuppoſing her 
sto be the firſt, Il am glad, Madam, ſaid I, 
« after having long enquired after you, to have 
$ ſo * met with xau, and to find you 
: 1 * miltreſs 
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« miſtreſs of ſo fine a place. Theſe words were 
like to have ſpoiled all, and threw her into ſuch 
« a diſorder, that it was ſome time before ſhe 
could recover herſelf; but as foon as ſhe was 
« able to ſpeak; Sir, ſaid ſhe, you are miſtaken 3 - 
J am but a ſervant. Her voice fell 1n theſe 
£ laſt words, and ſhe burſt again into tears. I 
« was ſorry to have occaſioned in her ſo much 
grief and confuſion, and ſaid what I could to 
C comfort her. Alas, Sir, ſaid ſhe, my condi- 
tion is much better than I deſerve, IJ have the 
« kindeſt and beſt of women for my miſtreſs. 
« She is wife to the gentleman you come to 
« ſpeak withal. You know her very well, and 
NY _ often ſeen her with me. To make m 
« ſtory. ſhort, I found that my late friend's 
daughter was now a ſervant to the barber's 
daughter whom ſhe had formerly treated fo 
© diſdainfully. The gentleman at whoſe houſe 
now was, fell in love with Moll, and bein 
5 maſter of a great fortune, married her, and 
$ lives with her as happily, and as much to his 
ſatisfaction as he could defire. He treats her 
with all the friendſhip and reſpect poſſible, but 
not with more than her behaviour and good 
* qualities deſerve. And it was with a great 
deal of pleaſure I heard her maid dwell ſo 
long upon her commendation. She in formed 
me, that after her father's death, her mother 
« and ſhe lived for a while together in great 
poverty. But her mother's jj pirit could not 
© bear the thoughts of ing relief of any of 


her 
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her own, or her huſband's acquaintance, fo 
_ © they retired from all their friends, until they 
were providentially diſcovered by this new- 


married woman, who heaped on them fa. 


© yours upon favours. Her mother died ſhortly 
* after, who, while ſhe lived, was better pleaſed 
© to ſee her daughter a beggar, - than a ſervant ; 


| but being freed by her death, ſhe was taken | 


into this gentlewoman's family, where ſhe 
© now lived, though much more like a friend 
or a companion, than like a ſervant. 5 
[went home full of this ſtrange adventure; 
© and about a week after chancing to be in com- 
« pany with Mr. T. the rejected lover, whom 
I mentioned in the beginning of my letter, 
I told him the whole ſtory of his angel, not 

> =: or but he would feel on this occa- 

ion, the uſual pleaſures of a reſenting lover, 

when he hears that fortune has avenged him 

of the cruelty of his miſtreſs, As I was re- 
counting to him at large theſe ſeveral particu- 

«© lars, I obſerved that he covered his face with 
« his hand, and that his breaſt heaved as though 
it would have burſted, which I took at firſt 
to have been a fit of laughter; ; but upon lift- 
ing up his head, I ſaw his eyes all red with 
* weeping, He forced a ſmile at the end of 
my ſtory, and we parted. 

About a fortnight after I received from hae 
the follow! wg letter. 


« Dear 
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« Dear SIR, ” 


« AM infinitely Af to you for bring- 
« ing me news of my angel. I have ſince mar- 
% ried her, and think the low circumſtances 
46 the was reduced to a piece of good luck to 
„both of us, ſince it has quite removed that 
little pride and vanity, which was the only 
fe part of her character that I diſliked, and 
„given me an opportunity of ſhewing her 
« the conſtant and ſincere affection which I 


3 to her in the time of her ao 
6 + perity. | 


oo * | ER. Yours ET” 


8 This liver, No 1 52, is marked with a ind the * | 


nature of App1soN's Papers in the GUARDIAN, and re- 


printed by Mr. T. Tickell, in his edition of Appison's 
% Works,” 4to. vol. IV. p. 263, hut ſeems to have been 
| compoſed or Communicated from the Letter-Box. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

* * Ladies' and Childrens? hair is cut and curled afine 
the moſt faſhionable mode, by Mary Newby, Tire-woman, 
&c. who changes red hair to a curious brown ; ſhapes eye- 
brows ; takes off ſuperfluous hair; ſells a wonderful col. 
metic; a liquor that takes off freckles; drops that ſpeedily 
cure warts; drops that effectually cure fits, vapours, c. 

a cordial that prevents miſcarriage, &c.; a dentifrice that 
infallibly cures the ſcurvy, faſtens and whitens the teeth; 
and ſovereign inſtantaneous cure for the tooth · ach, Kc. 
Pong in oli No 158. e 
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N. * 160. | Monday Septech es 14, oy 3. 
By A DDISON. | 


kt 


2 


— 


| Solventur rifu zabule, tu miſſus es. 
15 Hor. 2 Sat. 1 i. ver. ult. 


1315 


wy, lords the Judges laugh, and you' re diſmiſs'd, 
P O P E. 


ROM v writing the biſtory of Lions, I lately 
went off to that of Ants; but to my great 
furprize, I find that ſome of my good readers 
have taken this laſt to be a work of invention, 
which was only a plain Narrative of matter of 
fact. They will ſeveral of them have it that 
my laſt Thurſday and Friday's papers * are full 
of concealed ſatire, and that I have attacked 
people in the ſhape of Piſmires, whom I durſt 
not meddle with in the ſhape of men. I muſt 
confeſs that I write with fear and trembling, 
ever ſince that ingenious perſon the Examiner 
in his little pamphlet, which was to make way 


2 No I 57, Ne 188, and Note at the hd; concerning 
the eriginal and tſanſiation of the two Papers in queſtion, 
the anonymous writer of which has in ſundry inſtances 
blended fable with the truth of Natural Hiſtory. 


for 
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for one of his following papers, found out trea- . 
ſon in the word Ex RCT *. 
But ! ſhall, for the future, leave my friend 

to manage the controverſy in a ſeparate work, 
being unwilling to fill with diſputes a Paper 
which was undertaken purely out of good-will 
to my countrymen. I mult therefore declare 
that thoſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions, which have 
been raiſed in ſome weak minds, by means of 
the two above-mentioned diſcourſes concerning 
Ants or Piſmires, are altogether groundleſs. 
There is not an Emmet in all that whole Nar- 
rative who is either whig or tory; and I could 
wiſh, that the individuals of all parties among 
us, had the good of their country at heart, and 
endeavoured to advance it by the ſame ſpirit of 
frugality, juſtice, and mutual benevolence, as 
are viſibly exerciſed by the members of thoſe | 
little commonwealths. 

After this ſhort preface, I ſhall lay bats 


my reader a letter or two which occaſioned | 
it, 


« Mr. IRoONSIDE, 


© I have laid a wager with a friend of mine 
about the Pigeons that uſed to peck up the 
corn which belonged to the Ants. I fay 
that by theſe Pigeons you mean the Palatines. 
e will needs have it that they were the 
Dutch. We both agree that the papers upon the 


See N* 128, and Note. + Meaning STEELF. 
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4 ſtrings were Pamphlets, Examiners, and the 
like. We beg you will fatisfy us in this 
« particular, becauſe the wager is very conſider- 


able, and 28 will much oblige two of your 
8: * Readers. 


. 0, 


WIV fo ruſty ? will you riever leaks your 
© irinendoes ? Do you think it hard to find out 
_ * whois the flip in your laſt Thurſday's paper? 

Or can you imagine that three neſts of Ants is 
© ſuch a diſuiſe, that the plaineſt reader can- 
not ſee three kingdoms trough it? The 
blowing up of a neighbouring ſettlement, 
where there was a race of poor beggarly Auts, 

under a worſe form of government, is not ſo 
« difficult to be explained as you imagine. 
* Dunkirk is not yet demoliſhed. Your Ants 
© are enemies to rain, are they! Old BerMinG- 
HAM, no more of your Ants, if you don't in- 
* tend to ſtir up a neſt of hornets. 
WII I. War. 


Dear Gs RDIAN; 


os Calling in yeſterday at a collee-louſk itt 
< the city, I ſaw a very ſhort, corpulent, angry 
man reading your paper about the Ants. I 
+ obſerved that he reddened and ſwelled over 
_ * every ſentence of it. After having peruſed 
it throughout, he laid it down upon the table, 
8 ealled the woman of the coffee. houſe to ya: 
| | & an 
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band aſked. her in a magiſterial voice, if ſhe _ 
knew what ſhe did in taking in ſuch papers! 
The woman was in ſuch a confuſion, that I 
thought it a piece of charity to interpoſe in 
© her behalf, and aſked him whether he had 
found any thing in it of dangerous import? 
Sir, ſaid he, it is a Republican paper from one 

«end to the other, and if the author had his 
| $ deferts—He here grew ſo exceeding choleric 
and fierce, that he could not proceed; till 
« after having recovered: himſelf, he laid his 
finger upon the following ſentence, and read 
it with a very ſtern voice“ Though Ants 
are very knowing, I don't take them to be 
„ conjurers: and therefore they could not gueſs 
&« that I had put ſome corn in that room, 1 

perceived for ſeveral days that they were very 
« much perplexed, and went a great way to 
« fetch their proviſions. I was not willing for 
« ſome time to make them more eaſy : for I had 
%a mind to know whether they would at laſt 
« find out the treaſure, and ſee it at a great diſ- 
* tance, and whether ſmelling enabled them 
*to know what is good for their nouriſh= 
« ment.” Then throwing the paper upon the 
table; Sir, ſays he, theſe things are not to 
| © be ſuffered——I would engage out of this 
© ſentence to draw up an indictment that—— 
He here loſt his voice a ſecond time in the 
5 "— of his rage; and the whole com- 
* pany, who were all of them tories, burſting 
out iuto a en laugh, he threw down his 


penny 
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penny in great wrath, and retired with a moſt 
formidable frown. 

* This Sir, I thought fit to acquaint you 
with, that you may make what ule of it you 

« pleaſe. | only wiſh that you would ſome- 
times diverſify your Papers with many other 
pieces of Natural Hiſtory, whether of inſeds 
or animals *; this being a ſubjeck which the 
moſt common reader is capable of underſtand- 
ing, and which is very diverting in its na- 
ture; beſides, that it highly redounds to the 
praiſe of that Being who has inſpired the ſe- 
veral parts of the ſenſitive world with ſuch - 
wonderful and different kinds of inſtin& as 
enable them to provide for themſelves, and 
preſerve their ſpecies in that ſtate of exiſtence 
wherein they are placed. There is no party 
concerned in Speculations of this nature, Which 
inſtead of inflaming thoſe unnatural heats that 
prevail among us, and take up moſt of our 
thoughts, may divert our minds to ſubjects 
that are uſeful, and ſuited to reaſonable crea- 
tures. Diflertations of this kind are the more 
proper for your purpoſe, as they do not re- 

_ © quire any depth of mathematicks, or any pre- 

« vious ſcience, to qualify the reader for the un- 
derſtanding of them.. To this I might add, 
* that it is a ſhame for men to be 1gnorant of 
« thele worlds of wonders which are tranſacted 
in the midit of them, and not be acquainted 
with thole obj=&ts which are every where be- 


+ fore their eyes. To this I further might add, 
OM What are Inſecis ? 


A W „ R „ „„ XR * 


IR M W KA 8 a 


” 


that 


1 
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ſeveral are of opinion, there is no other uſe 
+* in many of theſe creatures than to furniſh © 
© matter of contemplation and wonder to thoſe 
inhabitants of the earth, who are its only 


creatures that are capable of it. 
J am SI R, 
8 Vour conſtant reader, atid humble ſervant? 
After Having preſented my reader with this 
ſet of letters which are all upon the ſame ſub- 
ject, I ſhall here inſert one that has no relation 
to it. But it has always been my maxim never 
to refuſe going out of my way to do any honeſt 
man a ſervice, eſpecially when I have an intereſt 
in it myſelf, | 


_ © Moſt venerable NesToR; - 
A8 you are a perſon that very eminently 
© diſtinguiſh yourſelf in the promotion of the 
* public good, I deſire your friendſhip in ſigui- 
* fying to the town what coricerns the greateſt 
good of life, Health. I do aflure you, Sir, 
© there is in a vault under the Exchange in 
© Cornhill, over-againft Pope's-Head-Alley, a 

_ © parcel of French wines, full of the feeds of 
good humour, .chearfulneſs, and friendly 
* tmirth, I have been told, the learned of our 
© nation agree, there is no ſuch thing as bribery. 
* in liquors ; therefore I ſhall preſume to ſend. 
„„ * you 
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© you of it, left you ſhould think i it inconſiſtent 
with integrity to recommend what you do not 
« underſtand-by experience. In the mean time 
+ pleaſe to inſert this, that every man may Judge 
0 for himſelf. 
| 6 Fan, 8 IR, &c. 
| 1 £ ay | 
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N' 161. Tueſday, September 15, 1713. 
By A D DIS ON. 
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* n 


| —Incoftum gene pelius 10 Perl. Sat. il. 74 


A genuine virtue of a vigorous kind, | 
Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind. © hon 


_ principle that is a motive to- good 
actions ought to be encouraged, ſince men 
are of ſo different a make, that the ſame prin- 
ciple does not work equally upon all minds. 
What ſome men are prompted to by conſcience, 
duty, or religion, which are only different names 


for the ſame thing, others are poopie to by 
| HONOUR, | 


* This Paper, N* 160, is E by a Hand, | 
Appisox's ſignature in the Guar DIA N; and re- printed 
by Mr. T. Tickell, in his . of AbDisox's Works, 


4to. vol. IV. p- 266. 
The 
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refined education. This 
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The Senſe of Honour is of ſo ſine and de- 
licate a nature, that it is only to be met with 
in minds which are naturally noble, or in ſuch 
as have been cultivated by good examples, or a 
| y therefore is 
chiefly deſigned for thoſe who by means of any 
of theſe advantages are, or ought to be actuated 
by this glorious principle. | 
But as nothing is more pernicious than a 
principle of a&ion, when it is miſunderſtood, I 
ſhall confider Honour with reſpe& to three ſorts 
of men. Firſt of all, with regard to thoſe 
who have a right notion of it. Secondly, with 
regard to thoſe who have a miſtaken notion 
of it. And thirdly, . with regard to thoſe who 
treat it as chimerical *, and turn it into ridi- 
JJ%%%dwõrů ks 
In the firſt place, True Honovus, though it 
be a different principle from REr.1610N, is that 
which produces the ſame effects. The lines of 
action, though drawn from different parts, ter- 
minate in the ſame point. Religion embraces 
virtue, as it is enjoined by the laws of God; 
Honour, as it is graceful to human nature. The 
Religious man fears, the man of Honour. ſcorns 
to do an ill action. The latter conſiders vice as 
ſomething that is beneath him, the other as 
ſomething that is offenſive to the Divine BEING. 
The one as what 1s unbecoming, the other as 


4 See TuzATRE, Ne by Deſcription of a Whinfical. 
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what is forbidden, Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the 


natural and genuine language of a man of Ho- 
nour, when he declares that were there no God 
to ſee or puniſh vice, he would not commit it, 
becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and ſo vile a 
BAER ³˙· 1; 1 —— 
I ſhall conclude this head with the deſcrip- 
tion of Honour in the part of young Juba: 


* 


Honour's a ſacred tye, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
Thataids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not. | 


It ought not to be ſported with — 


Caro. 
In the ſecond place, we are to conſider thoſe 
who have miſtaken notions of Honour. And 
theſe are ſuch as eſtabliſh any thing to them- 
ſelves for a point of Honour, which is con- 
trary either to the laws of God, or of their 
country; who think it more Honourable to re- 
venge than to forgive an injury; who make 
no ſerople of telling a lye, but would put any 
man to death that accuſes them of it; who are 
more careful to guard their reputation by their 
courage, than by their virtue. True Fortitude 
is indeed ſo becoming in human nature, that 
he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of a 
man; but we find ſeveral who ſo much abuſe 
this nation; that they place the whole idea of 
Honour in a kind of brutal courage; by which 
means we have had many among us who _ E 
e FT es aA 
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called herafelons' men of Honour, that would 
| have been a diſgrace to a gibbet. In a word, 
the man who ſacrifices any duty of a. reaſons. 
able creature to a prevailing mode or faſhion, 
. who looks upon any thing as Honourable that 
is diſpleaſing to his Maker, or deſtructive to 
Society, who thinks himſelf obliged by this 
principle to the practice of ſome virtues and not 
of others, is by no means to be reckoned among 
True Men of Honous. 
Timogenes was a lively inſtance of one actu- 
ated by Falſe Hoxoun. Timogenes would ſmile 
at a man's jeſt who ridiculed his Maker, and 
atz the ſame time run a man through the body 
that ſpoke ill of his friend. Timogenes would 
have ſcorned to have betrayed a ſecret, that 
was intruſted with him, though the fate of his 
country depended upon the diſcovery of it. 
Timogenes took away the life of a young fel- 
low in a Duel, for having ſpoken ill of Be- 
linda, a lady whom he himſelf had ſeduced in 
her youth, and betrayed into want and igno- 
miny. To cloſe his character, Timogenes, after 


having; ruined ſeveral poor tradeſmen's families 


who had truſted him, ſold his eſtate to ſatisfy 
his creditors ; but like a Man of Hoxovs, dif- 
poſed of all the money he could make of it, 
in the paying off his play debts, or to ſpeak in 
his own language, his Debts of Honour. 
In the third place, we are to conſider thoſe 
perſons, who treat this principle as chimerical, 


and turn it into ridicule. Men who are pro- 
1 feſſedly 
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feſſedly of no Honour, are of a more profligate 
and abandoned nature than even thoſe who are 
actuated by falſe notions of it, as there are more 
hopes of a heretic than of an atheiſt. Theſe 
Sons of infamy conſider Honour with old Sy- 
phax, in the play | before-mentioned, as a fine 
imaginary notion that leads aſtray young unex- 
perienced men, and draws. them into real miſ- 
chiefs, while they are engaged in the purſuits 
of a ſhadow, Theſe are generally perſons who, 
in Shakeſpear's phraſe, 4 are worn and hack- 
„ neyed in the ways of men; whoſe imagi- 
nations are grown callous, and have loſt all 
thoſe delicate ſentiments which are natural to 
minds that are innocent and undepraved. Such 
old battered. miſcreants ridicule every thing as 
romantic that comes in competition with their 
preſent intereſt, and treat thoſe perſons as vi- 
ſionaries, who dare ſtand up in a corrupt age 
for what has not its immediate reward joined 
to it. The talents, intereſt; or experience of 
ſuch men, make them very often uſeful in all 
parties, and at all times. But whatever wealth 
and dignities they may arrive at, they ought to 
conſider, that every one ſtands as a blot in the 
annals of his country who arrives at the Temple 
of Hod on by any other way than through that 
of VIRTUE. EY Loo 
Out, | > * 

* This Paper, Ne 161, is marked with a Hand, and 
re-printed in Apnison's + Works? 4to. vol. IV. p. 269. 
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N oe * Praidentiany ont ibi animos hogs: 
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The art of Prudence lies in gaining the eſteem of 
the eld and — it to a man's Own nn 


: ages” 
Was the 1 3 in company at my lady i 


Lizard's, when there came in among us 
their couſin Tom, who is one of thoſe country 
ſquires that ſet up for plain honeſt gentlemen 
who ſpeak their minds. Tom is in ſhort a 
lively impudent clown, and has wit enough to 
have made him a pleaſant companion, had it 
been poliſhed and rectified by good manners. 
Tom had nat been a quarter of an hour with us, 
before he ſet every one in the company a bluſh- 
ing, by ſome blunt queſtion, or unlucky obſer- 
vation. He aſked the Sparkler if her wit had 
yet got her a huſband; and told her eldeſt ſiſter 
| the looked a little wan under the eyes, and that 
it was time for her to look about her, if ſhe 
did. not deſign to lead apes in the other world. 
114 The 
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The good lady Lizard, who ſuffers more than 
her daughters on ſuch an occaſion, defired her 
couſin Thomas with a ſmile, not to be fo ſe- 
vere on his relations; to which the booby re- 
plied, with a rude country laugh, if I be not 
miſtaken, aunt, you were a mother at fifteen, 
and why do you expect that your daughters 
ſhould be maids till five and twenty ! I endea- 
voured to divert the diſcourſe ; when without 

taking notice of what I ſaid, Mr. Irons1Ds, 
ſays he, you fill my coufins' heads with your 
fine notions, as you call them; can you teach 
them to make a pudding? 1 muſt confeſs he 
put me out of countenance with his ruſtic rail- 
lery, fo that | made ſome —_ and left the 
room. 

This fellow's ili made me reflect on 
_ uſefulneſs of COMPLAISANCE, to make all 
Converſation agreeable. This, though in itſelf it 
be ſcarce reckoned in the number of moral vir- 
tues, is that which gives a luſtre to every ta- 
lent a man can be poſſeſt of. It was Plato's 
advice to an vnpoliſhed writer, that he ſhould 
ſacrifice to the Graces. In the ſame manner 1 
would advite every man of learning, who would 
not appear in the world a mere Scholar or Phi- 
loſopher, to make himſelf maſter of the ſocial 

virtue which 1 have here mentioned. 
Complaiſance renders a ſuperior <P an 
equal agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It 
ſmooths diſtinction, ſweetens converſation, and 

makes every one in the company oe with 
ä | himſelf, 
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himſelf. Tt produces good nature and mutual 


benevolence, encourages the timorous, fooths 
the turbulent, humaniſes the fierce, and diſtin- 
guiſhes a ſociety of civilized perſons from a con- 
fuſion of ſavages. In a word, Complaiſance is 
a virtue that blends all orders of men together 
in a friendly intercourſe of words and actions, 
and is ſuited to that equality in human nature 
which every one ought to conſider, ſo far as is 
conſiſtent with the order and prconomy of the 
world. | 

If we could look into the ſecret anguiſh and 
affliction of every man 's heart, we ſhould often 
| find that more of it ariſes from little imaginary 
diſtreſſes, ſuch as checks, frowus, contradic- 
tions, expreſſions of contempt, and (what 


* reckons —_y other evils under the 
_ | 


— The proud man's contumely, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns _ 
That paticnt merit of the unworthy takes, 8 


than from the more real pains and calamities of 
life. The only method to remove theſe ima- 
ginary diſtreſſes as much as poſſible out of hu- 

man life, would be the univerſal practice of 
ſuch an ingenuous Complaiſance, as I have been 
here deſcribing, which, as it is a virtue, may 
be defined to be, A conſtant endeavoyr to 
6 4 thoſe whom we converſe with, ſo far 
q noceutiy. 4 mall aa 
_ | by 
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e © replied the Barmecide, p 
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add, that I know nothing ſo effectual to raiſe a 


man's fortune as COMPLAISANCE; which re- 
eommends more to the favour of the great, than 
wit, knowledge, or any other talent _ . 


ever. I find this conſideration very prettily 

lſtrated by a little wild Arabian tale which 1 
ſhall here abridge, for the ſake of my reader, 
after having again warned him, that I do not 


recommend to him ſuch an impertinent or vici- 


dus Complaiſance as is not confiſtent with Ho- 


nour and Integrity. 


« Schacabac, being reduced to great poverty, | 


Land having eat nothing for two days to- 


« gether, made a viſit to a noble Barmecide in 
« Perſia, who was very hoſpitable, but withal 


4a great humouriſt. The Barmecide was ſit- 


« ting at his table that ſeemed ready covered for 
© an entertainment. Upon hearing Schacabac's 
complaint, he deſired him to fit down and fall 
on. He then gave him an empty plate, and 


_ * aſked him how he liked his rice-ſoup. Schac- 


* abac, who was a man of wit, and reſolved to 


(comply with the Darm in all his hu- 


* mours, told him it was admirable, and at the 


* fame time, in imitation of the other, lifted 


* up the empty ſpoon to his mouth with great. 

« pleaſure. The Barmecide then aſked him 

if he ever ſaw whiter bread ? Schacabac, who 

é faw neither bread nor meat, If I did not like 

© it, you-may be ſure fays he, I ſhould not eat 
* fo heartily of it. You & lige me mightily, 

ay let me help you 
RED to 


to this leg of a gooſe. Schacabac reached out 
his plate, and received nothing on it with 
great chearfulneſs. As he was eating very 
* heartily on this imaginary gooſe, and crying” 
up the ſauce to the tkies, the Barmecide de- 
fired him to keep a corner of his ſtomach for 
« a roaſted lamb fed with piſtacho-nuts, and 
after having called for it, as though it had 
really been ſerved up, Here is a diſh, ſays he, 
| © that you will ſee at no-body's table but my 
© own. Schacabac was wonderfully delighted' 
with the taſte of it, which is like nothing, 
« ſays he, I ever eat before. Several other nice 
« diſhes were ſerved up in idea, which both of 
© them. commended, and feaſted on after the 
« ſame manner. This was followed by an in- 


vifible deſert, no part of which delighted 


* Schacabac ſo much as a certain lozenge, which 
© the Barmecide told him was a ſweat-meat * 
of his own invention. Schacabac at length 
being courteouſly reproached by the Barme- 
* cide, that he had no ſtomach, and that he 
eat nothing, and at the ſame time being tired 
with moving his jaws up and dowtr to no pur- 
_ © poſe, deſired to be excuſed, for that really he 
was fo full he could not eat a bit more. Come 
then, fays the Barmecide, the cloth ſhall be * 
removed, and you ſhall: taſte of my wines, 
* whictr I may ſay, without vanity, are the beſt 
in Perſia, . He then. filled both their glaſſes 
out of an empty deganter. . Schacabac would 
© have exculed himſeff from drinking fo muen 
EP N | | 2 
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a at once, becauſe he ſaid he was à little quar- 


' ** relſome in his liquor; however being preſt to 


- © it, he pretended to take it off, having before 
© hand praiſed the colour, and afterwards the 
flavour. Being plied with two or three other 
' © 3imaginary bumpers of different wines, equally 
delicious, and a little vexed with his fantaſtic 
8 treat, he pretended to grow fluſtered, and 
gave the Barmecide a good box on the ear, 
but immediately recovering himſelf, Sir, ſays 
* he, I beg ten thouſand pardons, but I told 


« you before, that it was my misfortune to be 


« quarrelſome in my drink. The Barmecide 
could not but ſmile at the humour of his 
* gueſt, and inſtead of being angry at him, 
1 find, ſays he, thou art a complaz/ant fel- 
low, and deſerveſt to be entertained in my 


© houſe, Since thou canſt accommodate thy- 


« ſelf to my humour, we will now eat + open 
© in good earneſt. Upon which calling for his 
© ſupper, the rice-ſoup, the gooſe, the piſta- 
© cho-lamb, the ſeveral other nice diſhes, with 
© the deſert, the lozenges, and all the variety 
© of Perſian wines were ſerved up ſucceſſively, 
© one after another; and Schacabac was feaſted 
in reality with thoſe very things which he 
had before been entertained with in imagina- 
2800 | | 
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nim ef aliend vi vere e guad-dl. 
- Juv. Sat. v ver. 2. 


8 How wretched he, by cruel fortune croſt, 
4 —_ never dines, but at another 3 coll. 


H EN I am diſpoſed. to give myſelf a 
day's reſt, 1 order the Lion to be open= 
ed, nd ſearch into that magazine of INTELLI- 
GENE for ſuch letters as are to my purpoſe. The 
firſt I looked into comes to me. from one who is 
_ Chaplain to a great family, He treats him- 
Telf in the beginning of it, after ſuch a man- 
ner, as I am perſuaded no man of fenſe would 
treat him. Even the Lawyer and the Phyſi- 
cian to a Man of Quality, expect to be uſed 
like Gentlemen, and much more may any one 
of ſo ſuperior a profeſſion. I am by no means for 
encouraging that diſpute, whether the Chap- 
lain or the Maſter of the houſe be the better 
man, and the more to be reſpected. The two 
earned da JgEtor e and Mr. Col- 

ws | * 
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lier, to whom I might add ſeveral others, are to 
be excuſed, if they have carried the point a 

little too high in favour of the Chaplain, ſince 

in ſo corrupt an age as that we live in, the po- 

pular opinion runs ſo far into the other extreme. 
Tbe only controverſy, between the Patron and 
the Chaplain, ought to be which ſhould pro- 
mote the good deſigns and intereſts of each other 
moſt, and for my own part, I think it is the 
happieſt circumſtance in a great eſtate or title, 
that it qualifies a man for chooſing out of ſuch 


a learned and valuable body of men as that of 


the Engliſh clergy, a friend, a ſpiritual guide, 
and a companion“. The letter I have received, 
from one of this order, is as e ” 


« Mi. Goanpian, 


2 1HOPE you will not only indulge me in the 

© liberty of two or three queſtions, but alſo in 

the ſolution of them. | 

Il have had the honour many years of being 

_ . + Chaplain in a Noble Family, and of being 
* accounted the higheſt ſervant in the houſe, 
either out of reſpe& to my cloth, or becauſe 


I lie in the uppermoſt garrett. 
Whilſt my old Lord lived, his table was 


- © always 3 with uſeful learning and in- 


-* nocent mirth, as well as covered with plenty. 
was not looked upon as a piece of furniture 
fit only to ſauctify and garniſh a feaſt, but 


dee Tar. Ne 255, on this abject by Apoison; and 
Vote, on Dr. Geekie. | 
treated 
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treated as a gentleman, and enerally deſired 
« to fill up the converſation an Kok after I had 
done my duty. But now my young Lord is 

« come to the eſtate, I find I am looked upon as 


« a Cenſor Morum, an obſtacle to mirth and talk, 
and ſuffered to retire conſtantly with Prof- | 


 _ «« perity to the Church“ in my mouth. I de- 


« clare ſolemnly Sir, that I have heard no- 
thing from all the Fine Gentlemen who viſit 
us, more remarkable, for half a year, than 
that one young Lord was ſeven times drunk 
at Genoa, and another had an affair with a 
famous courteſan at Venice. I have lately 
taken the liberty to ſtay three or four rounds 
beyond the Church, to ſee what topicks of diſ- 


6 courſe they went upon, but to my great ſur- 


prize, have hardly heard a word all the time 
_ © beſides the toaſts. Then they all ſtare full in 


my face, and ſhew all the actions of uneaſi- 


* neſs till I am gone. Immediately upon my 
departure, to uſe the words in an old come- 
dy, „I find by the noiſe they make, that they 
« had a mind to be private.” I am at a loſs to 
imagine what converſation they have among 
* one another, which I may not be preſent at; 
© fince love innocent mirth as much as any of 
© them, and am ſhocked with no freedoms what- 
20 ſoever, which are conſiſtent with Chriſtianity. 
I have, with much ado; maintained my poſt 
6 hitherto at the deſert, and every day eat tart 
in the face of my patron; but how long I 
* ſhall be inveſted with this n ] do not 


« know 


-* know. For the ſervants, who do not fee me 
© ſupported as I was in my old Lord's time, be- 
gin to bruſh very familiarly by me, and thruſt 
© afide my chair, when they ſet the ſweet-meats _ 
© on the table. I have been born and educated. 
2 4 Gentleman, and defire you will make 

the publick ſenſible, that the Chriſtian Prieſt- 
hood was never thought in any age or coun- 
©try to debaſe the man who is a member of 
it. Among the great ſervices which your 
© uſeful papers daily do to Religion, this 
perhaps will not be the leaſt, and will lay 
a very great obligation on your unknown 


£ ſervants © = Ge W/ 


__. * Venerable NesToR, | 
©] was very much pleaſed with your paper 
© of the 7th inſtant, in which you recommend 
© the ſtudy of Uſeful xNowLEDGE to women 
* of quality or fortune. I have ſince that met 
* with a very elegant poem, written by the fa- 
© mous Sir Thomas More. It is inſcribed to a 
friend of his who was then feeking out a wife; 
© he adviſes him on that occaſion to overlook 
wealth and beauty, and if he defires a happy 
life, to join himſelf with a woman of virtue 
and knowledge. His words on this laft head 
FA 17 5 
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44 Proculque ſtulta fit, 

« Parvis labellulis, 

ce Semper loquacitas; 

& Proculque ruſtieum 

„ Semper filentium, 

6e Sit illa, vel modo 

e Inſtructa literis; 

c Vel talis, ut modo 

« Sit apta literis, 

« Felix quævis bene 

& Priſcis ab omnibus 

“ Poffit libellulis 
« Vitam beantia 

it Haurire dogmata: 

* Armata cum quibus, 

ec Noc illa proſperis 

„ Superba turgeat; 

« Nec illa turbidis 

Miſcella lugeat, 

“ Proſtrata caſibus. 

* Jucunda fic erit 


Semper nec unquamerit 


Gravis, moleſtave 

* Vitae comes tuæ; 

« Quz docta parvulos 
« Docebit, & tuos 

« Cum lacte literas 

« Olim nepotulos. | 
Jam te juvaverit 

* Viros relinquere, 

« Doctzque conjugis 
“ Sinu quieſcere: 

« Dum grata te fovet ; 
% Manuque mobil 

«© Dum plectra perſonat; 


Et voce (qui nec eſt, 
Vor. II. 


4 6 Fuifle filliam: 
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© Progne, fororculz * 
5 Tux ſuavior) 

„ Amcena cantillat, 
Apollo que velit : 


66 Audire carmina. 


« Jam te juvaverit 
„„ Sermone blandulo, 
c Docto tamen, dies 


« Nocteſque ducere; 
« Notare verbula 
& Mellita, maximis 


Non abſque „ali, ; 


*. Ab ore melleo 
« Semper fluentia: 

«© Quibus coerceat, 
Si quando te levet 
ce Inane gaudium ; 
5 Quibus levayerit, 
« Si quando deprimat 
« Te mœror anxius. 


Certabit in quibus 


« Summa eloquentia, 

er Jam cum omnium gravi 
ce Rerum Scientia. 

« 'Talem olim ego putem 


Et vatis Orphei 


« Fuiſſe conjugem ; 


« Nec unquam ab inferis 
5 Curaſfet improbo | 
Labore fœminam 
& Referre rulticam : 


cc Talemque credimus 


“ Naſonis inclytam, 
** Quz vel patrem queat 
« ZXquare carmine, 


© Talem- 
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« Talemque ſuſpicor Gracchos duos, fuit; 
te (Qua nulla charior © Quz quos tulit, bonis 
& Unquam fuit patri, Inſtruxit artibus ; 

© Quo nemo doctior) Nec profuit minus pa” 
6 Fuiſle Tulliam: - © © Magi; quam ee | 
Thos Taliſque, que tulit | | 


The ſenſe of this elegant deſeripton is as 
ll; . | 
May you meet with a wife who is not FY 
ways ſtupidly filent, not always prattling non- | 
© ſenſe! May ſhe be learned, if poſſible, or at 
. * leaſt capable of being made fo! A woman 
thus accompliſhed will be always drawing 
© ſentences and maxims of virtue out of the 
© beſt authors of antiquity. She will be her- 
** ſelf in all changes of fortune, neither blown 
up in a e nor broken with adverſity. 
Vou will find in Ber an even, chearful, good- 
* humoured friend, and an agreeable companion 
« for life. She will infuſe knowledge into your 
children with their milk, and from their in- 
fancy train them up to wiſdom. Whatever 
company you are engaged in you will long to 
be at home, and retire with delight from the 
« ſociety of men into the boſom of one who is 
« ſo dear, ſo knowing, and ſo amiable. If ſhe 
touches her lute, or ſings to it any of her 
* own * compoſitions, her voice will footh you 
in your ſolitudes, and ſound: more ſweetly in 
your ear than that of the nightingale. You 
* will waſte with Please whole days and 


0 5 nt oy * nights 


nights in her converſation, and be ever find- 

ing cut new beavties in her diſcourſe, She 

« will keep your mind in perpetual ſerenity, re- 

« ſtrain its mirth from being diflolute, and 

prevent its melancholy from being painful. 

Such was doubtleſs the wife of Orpheus 

for who would have undergone what he did 

| © to have recovered a fooliſh bride? Such was 

a the daughter of Ovid, who was his rival in 
poetry. Such was Tullia as ſhe is celebrated 

by the moſt learned and the moſt fond of fa- 

* thers. And ſuch was the mother of the two 

* Gracchi, who is no leſs famous for having 

been their inſtructor, than their parent.“ 

| z>» 
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Virg. . vi. 144. 
The ſame rich metal glitters on The tree. | : 


N eminent prelate of our church obſerves 

that there is no way of writing ſo pro- 

«*« per, for the refining and poliſhing a language, 
ag the tranſlating of books into it, if he who 


„ undertakes it has a competent kill of the 


ee one. tongue, and is a maſter of the other. 
« When a man writes his own thoughts, the 


„heat of his fancy, and the quickneſs of his 


„ mind, carry him ſo much after the notions 


6c themſelves, that for the moſt part he is too 


warm to judge of the aptneſs of words, and 


te the juſtneſs of figures; ſo that he either neg- 
& ]e&s theſe too much, or overdoes them: but 
« when a man tranſlates he has none of theſe 


* heats about him; and therefore the French 
took no ill method, when they intended to 


« reform and beautify their language, in ſetting 
& their beſt authors on work to tranſlate the 

„Greek and Latin authors into it,” Thus far 
this learned prelate. 


1 © EET And 
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And another lately deceaſed tells us, that 
« the way of leaving verbal tranſlations, and 
« chiefly regarding the ſenſe and genius of the 


4 author, was ſcarce heard of in Fun bes 
« fore this preſent age.” 


As for the difficulty of cranflakng well, every 


one I believe muſt allow my Lord Roſcommon 
to be 1n the right, when he ſays, 


Tis true, compoſing i is this noblin part, 
But good tranſlation is no eaſy art: 


For tho' materials have long ſince been found, _ 
Yet both your fancy, and your hands are bound: | 


And by improving what was wric before, 
| Invention labours leſs, but ee more. 


Dryden judiciouſly remarks, that © a cranflitee 


« is to make his author appear as charming as 


* pofſibly he can, provided he maintains his 


character, and makes him not unlike him 
„ ſelf.“ And a too cloſe and ſervile imitation, + 


which the ſame poet calls „ treading on the 


„heels of an author,” is deſervedly laughed at 


by Sir John Denham, * I conceive it, lays he, 
« a vulgar error in tranſlating poets, to affect 


* being fidus interpres. Let that care be with 
them wha deal in matters of fact, or mat- 


«* ters of faith; but whoſcever aims at it in 

„Poetry, as he attempts what is not required, 
“ ſo ſhall he never perform what he attempts; 
for it is not his buſineſs alone to tranſlate lan- 
be. Sage into language, but Poeſy into Poeiy; 
KI 3 | «and 


* 
Py 4 
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£6 3 Poeſy is of ſo ſubtle 2 ſpirit, that in 
44 pouring out of one language into another, it 
will all evaporate, and if a new ſpirit is not 
added in the transfuſion, there will remain 
nothing but a caput mortuum, there being cer- 
* tain graces and happineſſes peculiar to every 
language, which give life and energy to the 
« words; and whoſoever offers at verbal tranſ- 
6 tion: ſhall have the misfortune of that 

young traveller, who loſt his own lan- 

« guage abroad, and brought home no other 
4 jnſtead of it. For the grace of the Latin 
« will be loſt by being turned into Englifh 
words, and the grace of the Engliſh by being 
„turned into the Latin phraſe.” 

After this collection of authorities out of 
ſome of our greateſt Engliſh writers, Iſhall 
preſent my reader with a tranſlation, -in 
which the author has conformed himſelf to 
the opinion of theſe great men. The beauty 
of the tranſlation is ſufficient to recommend it 

to the publick, without acquainting them that 
the tranſlator 1s Mr. Eusokx of Cambridge: 
who obliged them in the Guardian * of Au- 
guſt the 6th, with the Court of Venus out of 
the ſame Latin poet, which was highly ap- 
plauded by the beſt W in 3 4 
this nature. 


80 See v. 124 Let. . Ne 127, the Court of Venus; 
has SPECT. Yol: 1. N* 845 on the Lowngers. x | 
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The mech of Pluto to Prifiepite, 995 the ſecond 
1 book of her Rape, T Claudian. 


And rg es your ſou] with airy fears. 

k on Sicilia's glitt'ring courts with ſcorn ; 
A nobler ſceptre Kal that band adorn. | 
Imperial pomp ſhall ſooth a gen'rous pride; 
The bridegroom never will diſgrace the bride. - 
If you above terreſtrial thrones aſpire, _ 
From Heaven I ſprung, and Saturn was my fire. 
The pow'r of Pluto ſtretches all around, 
'Vncircumſcrib'd by Nature's utmoſt bound : 
Where matter moul'dring dies, where forms . 


9 Eaſe, ceaſe, fair nymph, to laviſh precious tears, 


I Thro' the vaſt trackleſs void extends my ſway. . 


Mark not with mournful eyes the fainting light, 
Nor tremble at this interval of night; 

A fairer ſcene ſhall open to your view, | 
An earth more verdant, and a heaven more bl re 
Another Phoebus gilds thoſe happy ſkies, 

And other ftars, with purer flames, ariſe. 

There chaſte adorers ſhall their praiſes join, 
And with the choiceſt gifts enrich your ſhrine. | 
The bliſsful climes no change of ages knew, 
The golden firſt began, and ſtill is new. 

That golden age your world a while could vr” 

But here it flouriſh'd, and was never loſt. 

Perpetual zephyrs breathe thro” fragrant bowers z 
And painted meads ſmile with unbidden flowers; 
Flow'rs of immorral bloom and various hueg 
No rival ſweets in your own Enna grew. | 
In the receſs of a cool ſylvan glade 
A monarch-tree projects no vulgar ſhade, _ | 
_ £ 8 Kk4 5 En- 


/ 
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Encumber'd with their wealth, the branches bend, 
And golden apples to your reach deſcend. ; 
Spare not the fruit, bur pluck the blooming ore, 
The yellow harveſt will increaſe the more. | 
But I too long on trifling themes . 

Nor ſpeak th unbounded glories of your reign. 
Whole Nature owns your pow'r : Whate'er have birt 
And live, and move o'er all the face of earth; 

Or in old ocean's mighty caverns fleep, 

Or ſportive roll along the foamy deep; 

Or on ſtiff pinnions airy journeys take, 

Or cut the floating ſtream or ſtagnant lake: 

In vain they labour to preſerve their breath, 

And ſoon fall victims to your ſubje&, Death. 

Unnumber'd triumphs ſwift to you he brings, 

Hail! Goddeſs of all ſublunary things! 
Empires, that fink above, here riſe again, 


And worlds unpeopled crowd th' Elyfian plain. 


'The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the ſlave, 
Know no ſuperior honours in the grave. : 
Proud tyrants once, and laurel'd chiefs ſhall come, 


And kneel, and trembling wait from you their doom. 


% 


* 


4 


The impious, forc'd, ſhall then their crimes diſcloſe, 
And ſee paſt pleaſures teem with future woes 
Deplore in darkneſs your impartial ſway, ' 

While ſpotleſs fouls enjoy the fields of day. 
When ripe for ſecond birth, the dead ſhall ſtand 

In ſhiv'ring throngs on the Lethean ſtrand, _ : 
That Shade whom you approve ſhall firſt be brought 
To quaff oblivion in the pleaſing draught, _ ; 
Whoſe thread of life, juſt ſpun, you would ren 
But nod and Clotho ſhall re-wind the clue. 
Let no diſtruſt of power your joys abate, Mes 
Speak what you with, and what you ſpeak is Fate, 


The 


ew, 
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The Reimer thus ſooth'd the weeping Fair, 
And check'd the fury of his ſteeds with care: 
Poſſeſt of Beauty's charms, he calmly rode, 
And Love firſt ſoften d the relentleſs God. 
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Dechpit exemplar, vitiis imitab ile | : DES 
7 Examples vice can ne deceive. Cases. | 


| be is a melancholy thing to ſee a . at 
the Head of a Family. He ſcatters infection 
through the whole Houſe. His wife and chil- 
dren have always their eyes upon him: if they 
have more ſenſe than himſelf, they are out of 
countenance for him; if leſs, they ſubmit 
their underſtandings to him, and make daily 
improvements in folly and impertinence. I 
have been very often ſecretly concerned, when 
1 have ſeen a circle of Ou children n cramped 


„ 


often eee a genius in the ſon, or gives 
ſuch a wrovg caſt to his mind, as it is hard for 
him 
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him ever to wear off. In ſhort, where the Head 
of a Family is weak, you hear the repetitions of 
his infipid pleafantries,. ſhallow conceits, and 
topical points of mirth, in every member of it, 
His table, his fire-fide, his parties of diverſion, 
are all of them ſo many ſtanding ſcenes of folly, 
* This is one reaſon why I would the more 
recommend the improvements of the mind to 
my female readers, that a Family may have a 
double chance for it; and if it meets with 
weakneſs in one of the Heads, may have it made 
up in the other. It is indeed an unhappy cir- 
cumſtance in a Family, where the wife has 
more knowledge than the huſband ; but it is 
better it ſhould be ſo, than that there ſhould be 
no knowledge in the whole houſe. It is highly 
_ expedient that at leaſt one of the perſons, who 
fits at the helm of affairs, ſhould give an ex- 
ample of good-ſenſe to thoſe who are under 
them in theſe little domeſtic governments. 
If folly is of ill conſequence in the Head of 
aFamily, vice is more fo, as it is of a more per- 
nicious and of a more contagious nature. When 
the Maſter is a profligate, the rake runs through 
the Houſe. You hear the ſons talking looſely 
and ſwearing after the father, and ſee the 
daughters either familiarized to his diſcourſe, 
or every moment bluſhing for him. 
The very footman will be a fine gentleman 
in his Maſter's way. He improves by his table- 
talk, and repeats in the kitchen what he learns 
in the parlour. Inveſt him with the ſame er 
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and ornaments, and you would ſcarce know 


him from his Lord. He practiſes the ſame 
oaths, the ſame Ne the lame way of 
ing. 
It A therefore of very great concern to a Fa- 
mily, that the ruler of it ſhould be wiſe and 
virtuous. The firſt of theſe qualities does not 
indeed lie within his power; but though a man 
cannot abſtain from being weak, he may from 
being vicious. It is in his power to give a good 
example of modeſty, of temperance, of fru- 
gality, of religion, and of all other virtues, 
which, though the greateſt ornaments of hu- 


man nature, may be put in practice oP men of 


the moſt ordinary capacities. 

As wiſdom and virtue are the proper quali- 
fications in the Maſter of a Houſe, if he is not 
accompliſhed in both of them, it is much bet- 
ter that he ſhould be deficient in the former 
than in the latter, ſince the conſequences of vice 


are of an infinitely more e nature than 


thoſe of folly. 


When I read the hiſtories that are left us of 

| Pythagoras, cannot but take notice of the ex- 
traordinary influence which that Philoſopher, 

who was an illuſtrious pattern of virtue and 
wiſdom, had on his private Family. This ex- 
cellent man, after having perfected himſelf in 
the learning of his own country, travelled into 
all the known parts of the world, on purpoſe 
to converſe with the moſt learned men of ever 


place 3 by which means he gleaned up all the 
N know 
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| knowledge of the age, and 1s ſtill admired. by 


the greateſt men of the preſent times, as a pro- 
_  digy of ſcience. His wife Theano wrote ſeveral 

books, and after his death taught his Philo- 
ſophy in his public ſchool, «which was fre- 
quented by numberleſs diſciples of different 
countries. There are ſeveral excellent ſayings 
recorded of her. I ſhall only mention one, be- 
cauſe it does honour to her virtue, as well as to 
her wiſdom. Being aſked by ſome of her ſex, 
in how long a time a woman might be allowed 
to pray to the Gods, after having converſed 
with a man? If it were her huſband,” ſays 
ſhe, the next day; if a ſtranger, never.“ 
Pythygoras * had by his wife two ſons and 
three daughters. His two ſons, Telauges and 
Mneſarchus, were both eminent Philoſophers, 
and were joined with their mother in the go- 
vernment of the Pythagorean School. Arig- 
note was one of the daughters, whoſe writings 


were extant, and very much admired, in the 


age of Porphyrius. Damo was another of his 
daughters, in whoſe hands Pythagoras left his 
works, with a prohibition to communicate 
them to ſtrangers, which ſhe obſerved to the 

hazard of her life; and though ſhe was offered 
a great ſum for them, rather choſe to live in 

overty, than not obey the commands of her 
beloved father. Mila was the third of the 


* See Tar, Ne 108, Ne 214; Scr. Ne 447, No 
$86; Gua. N* 130, and Nees. 


daugh- 
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daughters, whoſe works and hiſtory were very 
famous, even in Lucian's time. She was fo 
ſignally virtuous, that for her unblemiſhed be- 
| haviour in her virginity, ſhe was choſen to lead 
up the chorus of maids in a national ſolemnity z 
and for her exemplary conduct in Marriage, 
was placed at the head of all the matrons, in 
the like publick ceremony. The memory of 
this learned woman was ſo precious among her 
countrymen, that her houſe was after her death 
converted into a Temple, and the ſtreet ſne 
lived in called by the name of the Muſzum. 
Nor muſt I omit, whilſt I am mentioning this 
great Philoſopher, under his character as the 
Maſter of a Family; that two of his ſervants ſo 
improved themſelves under him, that they were 
inſtituted into his ſect, and make an eminent 
figure in the liſt of Pythagoreans. The names 
of theſe two ſervants were Aſtræus and Za- 
molxes. This ſingle example ſufficiently ſhews 


us both the influence and the merit of one who 


diſcharges as he ought the office of a good Maſs. 
ter of a Family; which, if it were well ob- 
ſerved. in every houſe, would quickly put an 
end to that univerſal depravation of manners, 


buy which the preſent age is ſo much diſtin- 


guiſhed, and which it is more 0 to lament 
than to reform. | | * „ 


Marked with a Hand, and I in Avpnion' s 
0 Works,” 4to. Vol. IV. 8 279 | 
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—aliquiſque malo fuit uſus in ill. | 
LEONE RE: Ovid. Met. ii. 332. 

© Some comfort from the mighty miſchief roſe.” | 
| | | ADDI1SON. 


F NXHARIT'Y is a virtue of the heart, and not 
(Jof the hands, ſays an old writer. Gifts 
and Alms are the expreſſions, not the eſfence 
of this virtue. A man may beſtow great ſums 
on the poor and indigent without being Cha- 
ritable, and may be Charitable, when he is not 
able to beſtow any thing. Charity is therefore 
a habit of good-will, or benevolence, in the ſoul, 
which diſpoſes us to the love, affiſtance, and 
relief of mankind, eſpecially of thoſe who ſtand 
in need of it. The poor man who has this ex- 
cellent frame of mind, is no leſs entitled to the 
reward of this virtue than the man who founds 
a college. For my own part, I am charitable, 
to an extravagance this way. I never ſaw an 
indigent perſon in my life, without reaching 
out to him ſome of this imaginary relief. I 
cannot but ſympathiſe with every one that 1 
| 7 | | 5 meet 


were equal to my wiſhes, there ſhould be 
neither pain nor poverty in the world. 


To give my reader a right notion of myſelf 7 
in this particular, I ſhall preſent him with the 
| ſecret hiſtory of one of the moſt remarkable ; 


parts of my life. 
I'was once engaged in Sand of ti pn no- 


sorkxx's Stone *. It is frequently obſerved by 


many who have been buſied in this purſuit, that 


though they have failed in their principal de- 
ſign, they have however made ſuch diſcoveries 


in their way to it, as have ſufficiently recom- 


penſed their inquiries. In the ſame manner, 


though I cannot boaſt of my ſucceſs in that af - 
fair, I do not repent of my engaging in it, be- 


cauſe it produced in my mind ſuch an habitual 


exerciſe of Charity, as made it much better than 
perhaps it would have been, had I never been 
loſt in ſo pleaſing a deluſion. 


As I did not queſtion but J ſhould ſoon "P's 55 


a new Indies i in my poſſeſſion, I was perpetu- 


ally taken up in conſidering how to turn it to 


the benefit of mankind. In order to it I em- 
ployed a whole day in walking about this great 


eity, in finding out proper places for the erec- 


tion of hoſpitals. I had likewiſe entertained 
that project, which has fince ſucceeded in an- 


*. See Tar. Ne 7, Note on rn Study df Che- 


miſtry; and GUARDIAN, N“ on ne on STEELE'S 
| ProjeAs... 15 | 


other 
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other place, of building churches at the court- 
end of the town, with this only difference, that 
inſtead of fry, I intended to have built a 


hundred, and to have ſeen them all finiſhed in 


leſs than one year. | 
I had with great pains and 3 got 

| together a hiſt of all the French Proteſtants ; 
and by the beſt accounts I could come at, had 
calculated the value of all thoſe eſtates and ef- 
fects which every one of them had left in his 
own country for the ſake of his religion, being 
fully determined to make it to him, and return 
ſome of them the double of what they had loſt, 
As I was one day in my Laboratory, my ope- 
rator, who was to fill my coffers for me, and 
uſed to foot it from the other end of the town 
every morning, complained of a ſprain in his 
leg, that he had met with over-againſt St. 
Clement's church. This ſo affected me, that 
as a ſtanding mark of my gratitude to him, and 


out of compaſſion to my fellow. citizens, I re- 


ſolved to new-pave every ſtreet within the li- 
berties, and entered a memorandum in my 
pocket - book accordingly. About the ſame time 
I entertained ſome thoughts of mending all the 
high-ways on this fide the Tweed, and of 
making all the rivers in England navigable. 
But the project I had moſt at heart was the 


| ſettling upon every man in Great-Britain three 


pounds a year (in which ſum may be compriſed, 
according to. Sir William Petty's obſervations, 
all the neceſſities of life) leaving to them what- 


ever 
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| ever elſe they could get by their own induſtry, | 
c do lay out on ſuperfuities. 
I was above a week debating in tuyſelf 
what I ſhould do in the matter of Impro- 
priations; but at length came to a reſolution 
to buy them all up, and reſtore them to the 
e 

As I was one day walking near St. Paul's, 1 
took ſome time to ſurvey that ſtructure, and 
not being intirely ſatisfied with it, though 1 
could not tell why, I had ſome thoughts of 
pulling it down, and building it up anew at my 
own expence. 
For my own bart as I have no Mas" in me, 
I intended to take up with a coach and fix, half 
a dozen footmen, and live like a private gen- 
tleman. = | 

It happened about this time that public mat- 
ters looked very gloomy, taxes came hard, the 
war went on heavily, people complained of the 
great burthens that were laid upon them. This 
made me reſolve to ſet aſide one morning. to 
conſider ſeriouſly the ſtate of the nation. I was 
the more ready to enter on it, becauſe” I was 
obliged, whether I would or no, to ſit at home 
in my morning gown, ae after a moſt in- 
incredible expence, pawned a new ſuit of 
clothes, and a full-bottomed wig, for a tum 
of money, which my operator aſſured me was 
the laſt he ſhouſd want to bring all our mat- 
ters to bear. After having conſidered many 
projects, I at length reſolved to beat the com- 

Vor. II. „ mon 
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mon enemy at his own weapons, and laid 3 
ſcheme which would have blown him up in 2 
quarter of a year, had things ſucceeded to my 
wiſhes. As I was in this golden dream, ſome 


body knocked at my door. I opened it, and 


found it was a meflenger that brought me a 
letter from the laboratory. The fellow looked 
ſo miſerably poor, that I was reſolved to make 
his fortune before he delivered his meſſage: 
but ſeeing he brought a letter from my operator, 
I concluded I was bound to it in honour, as 
much as a prince is to give a reward to one 
that brings him the firſt news of à victory. I 
knew this was the. long- expected hour of pro- 
jection, and which I had waited for with 7 iy 
impatience, above half a year before. In ſhort, 
1 broke open the letter in a tranſport of joy, 
and found 1 it as follows. # 0 


6 $ I R, 
FTER having got out of you every 


thing you can convenieutiy ſpare, 1 
« ſcorn to treſpaſs upon your generous nature, 
© and therefore muſt ingetuouſly cohfeſs to 

you, that I know no more of the PHiLoso- 
* PHER'S Stone than you do. 1 thall only. tell 
you for your comfort, that I could never yet 
bubble a blockhead out of his money. They 
© tmuſt be men of wit and parts who are for my 


purpoſe. This made me apply 1 to a 
. 19 


— 
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erſon of your wealth and ingenuity. How 
ARE ſucceeded you yourſelf can beſt tell. 


_ © Your humble ſervant to command, n 
5 Thomas WHITE, =_ 


*"0q hs locked up the Laboratory, and Laid 
the 50 under the door. 


I was very much ſhocked at che —— . . 
treatment of this man, and not a little mor- | 
tified at my diſappointment, though not ſo 
much for what I myſelf, as what the publick 
ſuffered by it. I think however Lought to let 
the world knoty what I-defigned for eh and 
hope that ſuch of my readers who find they 
had a ſhare in my good i Ia will accept 
of the will for the deed *. | 


* This Paper, mh it wants the Jifhinga win fig-« 
nature of ADDIS0N's Papers, is re-printed by Mr.jTickell 
in his edit. of Appison's © Works,” 4to. Vol. IV. p. 281. 
It may be, ApD1s0N indulged here his 7:cularity at the ex- 
pence of his friend; but neither is it unlikely that SrezLE 
played a little on himſelf, for he had a Laboratory at Poplar, 
now converted into a garden houſe, where he probably 
cultivated General CHEMISTRY, perhaps at greater ex- 
— than his fortune could bear. See Tar, cr. 8. 
7, Note, p. bg. and Stec. 8 vo. N? 445, p. 285. 
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Fata viam invenient— 1 Virg. En, iii. 395. 
Fate the "yy will find. x Durex. 


1 T of an Arabian manuſcript, which I think 

; has very much the turn of an orfental tale; and 
as it has never before been printed, I queſtion 
not but it will be highly Oe to my 
reader. 
The name af Helim i is ſtill famous through. 
all the eaſtern parts of the world. He is 
called among tbe Perſians, even to this day, 
Helim the great phyſician. He was acquainted 
with all the powers of ſimples, underſtood all 
the influences of the ſtars, and knew the ſe- 
crets that were engraved on the ſeal of Solomon 
the ſon of David. Helim was alſo governor of 
the Black Palace, and chief of the phyſicians 
to Alnareſchin the great king of Perſia. - 

Alnareſchin was the moſt dreadful tyrant that 
ever reigned in this country, He was of a 
fearful, ſuſpicious, and cruel nature, having 


put to death upon very 5 jealouſies and ſut- 
- miles 


HE Hollow] ing Raby 18 lately tranſiated ous 
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miſes five and thirty of his queens, and above 
twenty ſons whom he ſuſpected to have con- 
ſpired againſt his life. Being at length wearied 
with the exerciſe of ſo many cruelties in his 
own family, and fearing leſt the whole race of 
Caliphs ſhould be entirely loſt, he.one day ſent 
for Rina, and ſpoke to him after this manner. 
Helim,“ ſaid he, „I have long admired thy 
„ great wiſdom, and retired way of living. I 
4 ſhall now ſhew the entire confidence which 1 
* place, in thee,” I have only two ſons remain- 
„ ing. who are as yet but infants. It is my 
4 defign that thou take them home with thee, 
and educate them as thy own. Train them 
up in the, humble unatabitiotis purſuits of 

% Knowledge. By this means ſhall the line of 

% Caliphs be preſerved, and my children ſuc- 
4 ceed after me, without aſpiring to my throne 
„ whilſt 1 am yet alive.“ The words of my 
lord the king ſhall be obeyed, ſaid Helim, 
After which he bowed, and went out of the 
_ ; king's preſence. He then received his children 
into his own houſe, and from that time bred _ 
them up with him in the ſtudies of Knowledge 


aud Virtue. The young princes loved and re- 


ſpected Helim as their father, and made ſuch 
improvements under him, that by the age of 
one and twenty they were inſtructed in all the 
learning of the Eaſt. The name of the eldeſt 
was Ibrahim, and of the youngeſt Abdallah. 
They lived together in ſuch a perfect friendſhip, 
that to this day it is ſaid of intimate friends, 


1 
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that they live together like ie and Ab- 
dallah, Helim had an only child who was a 
gitt of a'fine ſoul, and a moſt beautiful perſon. 
Her father omitted nothing in her education, 
that might make her the moſt accompliſhed 
woman of her age. As the young pritices were 
in a manner excluded from the reſt of the 


world, they frequently converſed with this 


Þrely virgin, who had. been brought up by 

| Her father in the ſame courſe of Knowledge and 
of Virtue, Abdallah, whoſe mind was of 2 
fofter turn than char of his brother, grew by 
| degrees ſo enamoured of her converſation, that 
he did not think he lived, when he was not in 
the company with his beloved Balſoraß for that 
was the name of the maid. The. fame of. her 
beauty was fo great, that at length-it came to 
the ears of the king, who pretending to viſit 
the young princes his ſons, demanded of Helim 
the fight 1 Balſora, his fair daughter. The 
| king was ſo inflamed with her beauty and be- 
haviour, that he ſent for Helim the next morn- 
ing, and told him it was now his deſigu to re- 
compenſe him for all his faithful ſervices; and 
that in order to it, he intendec to make his 
daughter queen of Perſia. © Helim, who knew 
veiy well the fate of all thoſe unhappy wor 
men who had been thus advanced, and could 
not but be privy to the ſecret love which Ab- 
dallah bore his daughter, “ Far be it,“ ſays he, 
t from the king of Perſia to contaminate the 
6 + blopg of the Caliphs, ul 1 himſelf in 
ak mar- 
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The' king however, was ſo impatient for ſuch 
a2 dtige, that without hearing any excuſes, he 
immediately ordered Balſora to be ſent for into 


x maria with he dnghe been 


„ pgofo cy 7? Ch $73 3 PEMD "SEFtT A > * £2 x '# & © 
however, was ſo impatient for ſuch 


bis preſence, keeping the father with him, in 


order to make her ſenſible of the honour which 
a 1 * rn 4 « 2344 121 . i HF. 
he deſigned her. Balfora, who was too modeſt 


and humble to think her beauty had made ſuck 


an impreſſion on the king, was a few moments 
after brought into his preſence as he had com- 
Ohe appeared in the king's eye as one of the 
virgins of Paradiſe. But upon hearing the 
honour which he intended her, ſhe fainted away, 
and fell down as dead at his feet. Helim wept, 


and after having recovered her out of the trance 


into which ſhe was fallen, repreſented” to the 
king, that ſo unexpected an honour was too 
great ati honour to have been communicated to 

er all at once; but that, if he pleaſed, he 
would himſelf prepare her for it. The king 
bid him take his own way, and diſmiffed hit? 
Balſora was conveyed again to her ' father's 


houſe, where the thoughts of Abdallah re- 
newed her affliction every moment; inſomuch 


that at length ſhe fell into a raging fever, The 
king was ſufspigted f her condition by thoſe 
that ſaw her. Helim _— no other means of 
extricating her from the dil culties the Was ha. 
after having compoſed her mind,” and made her 
acquainted with : his intentions, gave her a cer- 
tain potion, which L knew would lay her 


Aalleep 


. 


aſleep for many . : 5 l in all 
the ſeeming diſtreſs of a diſconſolate father in- 
formed the king ſhe was dead. The king, 
Who never let any ſentiments of humanity | 
come too near his heart, did not much trouble. 
himſelf about the matter; however, for his 
own reputation, he told the father, that ſince 
it was known through the empire that Balſora 
died at a time when he deſigned her for his 
bride, it was his intention that ſhe ſhould be 
honoured ag ſuch after her death, that her body 
ſhould be laid in the Black Palace, among Boſe 
of his deceaſed queens. | | 
In the mean time Abdallah, who had IP 
of the king s deſign, was not leſs afflicted than 
his beloved Balſora. As for the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances of his diſtreſs," as alſo how the king was 
informed of an irrecoveraþle diſtemper into 
-which he was fallen, they are to be found at 
length in the hiſtory of Helim. It ſhall ſuffice 
to acquaint the reader, that Helim, ſome days 
after the ſuppoſed death of his daughter, gave 
the prince a pos of the fame nature with 
that x which had laid aſleep Balſora. 
It is the cuſtom among the Perſians, to con- 
vey in a private manner the bodies of the royal 
family, a little after their death, into the Black 
Palace: which is the repoſitory of all who are 
. deſcended from the Caliphs, or apy Way allied 
to them. The chief 3 is always go-. 
vernor of the Black Palace; it being his office 
fo. een and * the 0 family after 


they 
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| they are dead „a8 well as to take care of them 


while they are yet living. The Black Palace is 
ſo called from the colour of the building, which 
is all of the fineſt poliſhed black marble, Theres 
are always burning in it fiye thouſand everlaſt- 


ing lamps. It has alſo a hundred folding doors 
of ebony, which are each of them watched 


day and night by a hundred negroes, who are 
to take care that nobody enters beſides the go- 


vernor. 

Helim, after having conveyed the body of 
his daughter into this repoſitory, and at the ap- 
pointed time received her out of the ſleep into 


which ſhe was fallen, took care ſome time after 


to bring that of Abdallah into the ſame place. 
Bal ſora watched over him till ſuch time the doſe 
he had taken had loſt its effect. Abdallah was 
not acquainted with Helim's deſign when he 
gave him this ſleepy potion. It is impoſlible to 
deſcribe the ſurpriſe, the joy, the tranſport he 
was in at his firſt awaking. He fancied himſelf 
in the retirement of the bleſt, and that the ſpi- 

Tit of his dear Balſora, who he thought was juſt 


one before him, was the firſt who came to 


congratulate his arrival. She ſoon informed 
him of the place he was in, which, notwith- 
ſtanding all its horrors, appeared to him more 


ſweet than the bower of Mahomet, 1 in the com- 


| pany of his Balſora. 
__, Helm, who was ſuppoſed to be rain up 
in the embalming of the bodies, viſited the 


place very * His l perplexity 
- | os 
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. was how to get the lovers, out of- it, the gates 
being watched in ſuch a manner as 1 have be- 
fore related. This conſideration did not a little 
diſturb the two interred, lovers. At length 
Helim berhought himſelf, that the firſt day of 
band. Now it is a received: tradition among 
the Perſians, that the ſquls of thoſe of oO 
| royal family, who are in a ſtate of bliſs, do 
on Vibe 2 Toll moon after their deceaſe, pale 
through the eaſtern gate of the Black . 
bie is therefore called the Gate of Paradiſe, 
in order to take their flight for that happy 
place. Helim therefore having made due 
| eparation, for this night, dreſſeg Each of 
| lovers iu a robe of azure filk, wrought 
in the fineſt looms of Perſia, with 'a Jon 
train of linen whiter than ſnow, that Roste 
on the ground behind them. Upon Ab- 
dallah's head be fixed a wreath of the greeneſt | 
myrtle, and on Ballora's a garlaud or rhe - 
freſheſt roſes. Their garments were ſcented 
with the richeſt perfumes of Arabia, Having 
thus prepared every thing, the full moon was 
no ſooner up, and ſhining 1 in all its brightneſs, 
but * he privately opened the gate of paradiſe, 
and ſhut it after the ſamèe männer, as ſoon as 
- they had paſſed through it. The band of ne- 
groes who were poſted at a | little diſtance f from 


* Thor, See Biſhop LowrTn's Introd. to Engliſh 
| Grammar,” 20. Edit. 10 . 106. Si | 


— 
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” the gate, ſeeing two ſuch beautiful apparitions, 
that ſhowed. t zemſelves to advantage by the 


light of the full moon, and being raviſhed by 
the odour that flowed, from their garments, im- 


ediately concluded them to be the ghoſts, of 
Ke. two perſons lately deceaſed, They fell 
upon their faces as they paſſed through the midſt 


of them, and continued, proſtrate on the earth 


until ſuch time as they were out of ſight. They 


reported the next day what they had never 


ſeen; but this was, looked upon by the king 
e and moſt others, as as the compliment 
that was uſually paid to zny of the deceaſed of 
his family. Helim had placed two of his own, 
mules: at about a mile's diſtance from the Black 
Temple, on the ſpot which they had agreed 
upon for their rendezvous. Here he met them 

and conducted them to one of his own houſes, 
which was ſeated on. mount Khacay. The aig 
of this mountain was ſo very healthful, that 


Helim had formerly tranfported the king hither, | 


in order to recover him out of a long fit of 
ſickneſs ; which ſucceeded fo well that the king 


made him a preſent of the whole inountain, 
„ With a beauti'ul houſe and gardens that werg 


on the top of it. In this retirement lived Abs 
dallah and Balſora, They were both ſo fraught 


With all kinds of Knowledge, and poſſeſt with 


ſo conſtant and mutual a paſſion for each other, 
that their ſolitude never lay heavy on them, 


Abdallah applied himſelf to thoſe arts which 


Were be to his manner of living, and the 


tuation | 
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fituation of the place inſomuch that in a few 
years he converted the whole mountain into a 
kind of garden, and covered every part of it 


with plantations or ſpots of flowers. Helim 


was too good a father to let him want any 
thing that might conduce to make his retire 
ment pleaſant. : 
In about ten years after their abode in this 
emp the old king died, and was ſucceeded by 
his fon Ibrahim, who, upon the ſuppoſed death 
of his brother, had been called to court, and 
entertained there as heir to the Perfian empire. 
Though he was ſome years inconſolable for the 


death of his brother, Helim durſt not truſt him 


with the fecret, which he knew would have 
fatal conſequences, ſhould it by any means 
come to the knowledge of the old king. Ibra- 
bim was no ſooner mounted to the throne, but 
Helim ſought after a proper opportunity of 
making a diſcovery to him, which he knew 
would be very agreeable to ſo good · natured a 
prince. It ſo happened, that before Helim 
found ſuch an opportunity as he deſired, 
the new king Ibrahim, having been ſeparated 
from his company in a chace, and almoſt faint- 
ing with heat and thirſt, ſaw himſelf at the 
foot of mount Khacan. He immediately aſ- 
cended the hill, and coming to Helim's houſe 
demanded fome refreſhments. Helim was very 
luckily there at that time; and after 1 
ſet before the king the choiceſt of wines an 
fruits, finding him  wondeffully pleaſed 1 
Q 
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ſo Caltnatile a treat, told him that the beſt 


part of his entertainment was to come. Upon 


which he opened to him the whole dige) of 


what had paſſed. The king was at once aſto- 
niſhed and tranſported at ſo ſtrange a relation, 
and ſeeing his brother enter the room with 


Balſora in his hand, he leaped off from the 
Sofa on which he lat, and cried out, It is he! 
it is my Abdallah !” Having ſaid this, he fell 


upon his neck, and wept. The whole com- 
pany, for ſome time, remained ſilent, and 
ſhedding tears of joy. The king at length, 

having kindly reproached Helim for depriving 
him ſo long of ſuch a brother, embraced Bal- 
ſora with the greateſt tenderneſs, and told her 
that ſhe ſhould now be a queen indeed, for that 
he would immediately make his brother king 
of all the conquered nations on the other ſide 
the Tigris. He eaſily diſcovered in the eyes of 
our two lovers, that inſtead of being tranſported 
with the offer, they preferred their preſent re- 


tirement to empire. At their requeſt therefore 
he changed his intentions, and made them a 


preſent of all the open country as far as they 


could ſee from the top of mount Khacan. Ab- 


dallah continuing to extend his former improve- 


ments, beautified this whole proſpe& with 


© groves and fountains, gardens and feats of 


pleaſure, until it became the moſt delicious f. pot 


of ground within the empite, and is therefore 
called the Garden of Perſia. This Caliph, 


E after a long and Doppy: reign, died 
5 without 5 
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without children. and was n by Ab- 
dallah, a fon of Abdallah and Bal ſora. This 
was that king Abdallah, who afterwards fixed 
the imperial reſidence upon mount Khacan, 


I: which continnes at this time to be the favourite 


-palace of the Perſian empire. c 
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—loca jam recitata revolvimus— 
"Hor, Ep. i. 223. 


. Tbe ſame ſubject we repeat. 


IIR, 


s T Obſerve that many of your late > ol 
1 have repreſented to us the characters of 
* accompliſhed women; but among all of them 
Ido not find a quotation which I expected to 
have ſeen in your works: I mean the charac- 
© ter of the Mis TRE SS Family as it is drawn 
out at leugth in the Book of Proverss. - For 
© my part, conſidering it only as a human com- 
© poſition, [ do not think that chere is any cha- 


"*' This Paper, Ns abs is marked: with a . ah 
1 in Abpiso xs Wu tO. vol. IV. p. 284. 


6 racter 
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« rater - in Theophraſtus, kicks; has fo. many | 
beautiful particulars in it, and which is 
drawn with ſuch elegance of thought and 


phraſe. I wonder that it is not written in let- 


| ters of gold i in the great hall of ae aun 
« gentleman. 

Who can find a virtuous woman? 2. for her 
price is far above rubies. 

« The heart of her huſband doth ſafely ruſt. 
in her, ſo that he ſhall have no need. of 
« ſpoil. _ 

© She will do ü good and not evil all the 
« days of her life. 

She ſeeketh wool and flax, and worketh wil- 
* lingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchants ſhips, ſhe bringeth 
her food from afar. 
She riſeth alſo while it is yet vight, and 

« giveth meat to her houſhold, and a Portion to 


6 her maidens. 


7 a 


She confidereth a field, and buyeth it; 


* with. the fruit of her Bands _ planteth a 
6 vineyard. " 
« She girdeth hen joins with eee as 
*ſtrengtheherh'her arms. 
She perceiveth that her merchandiſe i is good 3 
her candle goeth not out by night, 
She layeth her hands to the ſpindle, and 
„ber hands hold 'the diſtaff. 


She ſtreteheth out her hand to the poor; 


9 yea the reacheth forth ber hands to the 
db 
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= 1# She is not afraid of the ſnow for her houſ- 
hold, for all her houſhold are clothed with 
5 ſcarlet. 7 

+ She: maketh herſelf coverings! of tapeſtry, 
# her clothing is filk and purple. 


© Her huſband is known in the gates, when | 


sb he ſitteth among the elders of the land. 


5 


« She maketh fine linen, and ſelleth it, and 


derliveteth girdles unto the merchant. 


Strength and honour are her clothing, and 


4 ſhe ſhall rejoice in time to come. 

- © She openeth her mouth with wiſdorh, and 
in her tongue is the law of kindneſs. 

She looketh well to the ways of her houf 
© hold, and eateth not the bread of idleneſs. 
Her children afiſe up, and call her bleſſed; 
© her huſband alſo, and he praiſeth her. 

Many daughters have done virtuouſly, but 
thou excelleſt them all. 

Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vath, but 
* a woman that feareth the Lord, ſhe ſhall be 
« praiſed. 


Give 3 of the fruit of * hands, md. 


let her own works praiſe her in the gates. 


© Your humble ſervant.” 


Dy 8 IR, 
c 1 ventured to your Lion with the follow- 
© ing lines, upon an aſſurance, that if you 


2 r them not proper food ae) bal, 
| C 


3 
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* beaſt, you would at leaſt permit him to teat i 


From AxAcnzoNi 
7 Quypaguy pit, & 


BEST and happieſt artiſan, 
Beſt of painters if you can 
With your mat loved art 
Print the Mifrefs of my hearts” 1 
Deſcribe the chatms you hear from me We I 
(Her charms you could not paint and ſez); | 
And make the abſent nymph appear, | 
As if her lovely ſelf was here. . | 
| Firſt draw her ealy-flowing-batr | 5 


” _ — — — — - 
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As ſoft and black as ſhe is fair; 
And, if your art can fiſe ſo bigh.. 
Leet breathing odours round her fly: 

Beneath the ſhade of flowing jet if 
The iv'ry forehead ſmoothly ſet. | 
With care the ſable brows extend, 

And in two arches nicely bendg © 
That the fair ſpace; which lies betweeti | 

The melting ſhade, may ſcarce be ſeeii. 

The eye muſt be uncommon fire; 

Sparkle, larnguiſh, and defire : 

The flames unſeen muſt yer be felt; 

Like Pallas kill, like Venus melt, 

The roſy cheek muſt ſeem to glow _ 

Amidſt the white of ber fall'n ſnow 

Let her lips perſuaſion wear, 

In filence elegantly fair ; 

As if the bluſnhing. rivals ſtrove, 
Breathing and inviting love. „ 
Vor. II. Mm | Betow 


E 
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Below Her ehin be ſure to deck b 
With every grace her poliſh'd neck; 
While all that's pretty, ſoft and ſweet, 
In the ſwelling boſom meet, 
The reſt in purple garments veil ; 
Her body, not her ſhape conceal : 
Enough, the lovely work 1s done, ED 
The ane paint will pig anon 


[ am SIR, 


your humble ſervant, 


« Mr. IxonsDE, 


£1 11 E letter which I ſent you "Yori time 
ago, and was ſigned Engliſh Tory *, has 
made, as you muſt have obſerved, 0 very 
great bulitle in town. There are come out 
againſt me two - Pamphlets and two Exa- 
miners; but there are printed on' my fide a 
letter to the GUARDIAN about Dunkirk, and 
a Pamphlet about Dunkirk or Dover. 1 am 
no proper judge who has the better of the ar- 
gument, the Examiner or myſelf: but I am 
ſure my ſeconds are better than his, I have 
a'\dref{=d a defence for the ill treatment 1 have 
dee for my letter (which ought to have 
made every man in England my friend) to 
the bailiff of Stockbridge, becauſe, as the 
world goes, I am to think myſelf very much 
obliged to that honeſt man, and eſteem him 


* See N* 128, Ne 131, and Ne 160, Paragraph r 1. All 
this 1 is now of no Es | 
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* my patron, who allowed that fifty was a 
greater number than one and twenty, and re- 
turned me accordingly to ſerve for that bo- 
rough. 
erk are very many feartitous things ſaid 
« againſt me, but J have turned them to my ad- 
vantage, by quoting them at large, and by 
that means ſwelling the volume to 15. price, | 
Hl may be ſo free with myſelf, I might put 
2 you in mind upon this occaſion of one of 
« thoſe animals which are famous for their love 
© of mankind, that, when a bone is thrown at 
them, "fall to eating it, inſtead of flying at 
the perſou Who threw it. Pleaſe to read the 
« account of the channel, by the map at Will's, 
and you will find what I reprefeut concerning 
[2 the importance of Dunkirk, as to its ſitua- 
1 { tion, very juſt, | 
| "1 an, S I R, | 
very often your great admirer, 
RICHARD STEELE, _ 


* * ; My Bookſeller being informed me, that nbtwith⸗ 
- landing Paper daily increaſes in the ſale, and that there 
is ſold of 9 the number of GuaRDIAaNs more than 
what are fold of fore other papers which. are crowded 
With! aduertiſemen 4; in order to oblige my countrymen, 
as well as to help myſelf ſomething in the filling up of 
this my Paper, I do hereby, at the deſire and with the ad- 
vice of my ſaid Bookſeller, give notice that for the future 
advertiſements will be printed this Paper at Two Sh: lings 
and Siæpince each, including the Duty of One Shilling, 
which is no more than the uſual price paid for an Adver- 


tiſement before this duty was lad. ann in felic; 
Ne 268. , 
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Ne 169. Thurklay, September 24, 17 3- 
r ST E E L E*. 
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f Cilimgut tueri TT. 
Tuſſit— | Spas | | " Orid. Met. i. 99. 
; And bade him lift to heaven his wong og eyes. | 


IN fair weather, when my heart is cheered, 
and I feel that exaltation of ſpirits which 
reſults from light and warmth, joined with a 
beautiſul proſpect of Nature; 1 regard myſelf 
as one placed by the hand of God in the midſt 
of an ample theatre, in which the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, and fruits alſo, and vegetables of the 
earth, perpetually changing their poſitions, or 
their aſpects, exhibit an elegant entertain- 
ment to the underſtanding, as well as to the 


: By 


banter and lightning, rain and hail, the 
: painted bow, and the glaring. comets, are de- 

corations of this mighty theatre, And the ſa- 
ble hemiſphere ſtudded with ſpangles, the blue 


- vault a at noon, the glorious gildings and rich 


5 See N* 10 and N* I1, final Notes. | 
i 1 colours 
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colours in the horizon, I look on as ſo many 
ſucceſſive ſcenes. - 

When I conſider things in this light, me- 
thinks it is a ſort of impiety to have no atten» 
tion to the courſe of nature, and the revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. To be regardleſs 
of thoſe phenomena that are placed within our 
view, on purpoſe to entertain our faculties, and 

diſplay the wiſdom and power of their Creator, 
is an affront to Providence of the ſame kind, 
I hope it is not ſo impious to make ſuch a 
ſimile) as it would be to a. good poet, to fit 
out his play without minding the plot or beau- 
ties of it. 

And yet how few are there who attend to 
the drama of Nature, its artificial ſtructure, and 
thoſe admirable machines, whereby the paſſions 

of a philoſopher are gratefully agitated, and his 

foul affected with the ſweet emotions of j Joy and 
ſurpriſe „ 

How many fox-hunters and rural ſquires are 
to be found in Great Britain, who are ignorant 
that they have all this while lived on a planet; 
that the ſun is ſeveral thouſand times bigger 
than the earth; and that there are other worlds 
within our view greate. and more glorious than 
our own ! Ay, but ſays ſome illiterate fellow, 
I enjoy the world, and leave others to contem- 
plate it. Yes, you eat and drink, and run 
about upon it, that is, you enjoy it as a brute ; 
but to enjoy it as a rational being, is to know 
it, to be ſenſible of its greatneſs and beauty, to 


bad. ps be 


be delghied v te its a and bo 8 re- 
flectious to obtain juſt ſentimentt. of the Al- 
mighty mind that framed it. 

The man who, 5 2945 vulgar | 
cares, leiturely attends to the flux of things in 
heaven, and things on earth, and obſerves the 
laws by which they are governed, hath ſecured 
to himſeif an eaſy and convenient ſeat, where 
be beholds with pleaſure all that paſſes on the 
ſtage. of Nature, while | thoſe about him are, 
ſome faſt aſleep, aud others ſtruggling tor the 
higheſt places, or turning their. eyes from the 
entertaivment prepared by Brovidenges to play 
at puſh pin with one another. 
Within this ample. ee ee . the 

world, the glorious lights that are hung on 

5 high, the meteors in the middle region, the va - 
rious livery of the earth, and the profuſion of 
good things that diſtinguiſh the ſeaſons, yield 


a proſpect which annihilates all human gran- 


93 as But when we have ſeen frequent re- 


turns of the ſame things, when we have often 

viewed the heaven and the earth in all. their 
various array: our attention flags, and our ad- 
| miration ceaſes. All the, art and magnificence 
in Nature could not Wake us pleaſed with the 

ſame entertainment, ene a hundred Fears ot 
{ſucceſſively to our view. DS 


9 
4 4 


* Surely Kant Methuſalah, and the | Antedeluvians, 
were no more Ured than We, A. 15 


I am 
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I am led into this way of thinking by a queſ- 
tion ſtarted the other night, viz. . Whether it 
were poſlible. that a man ſhould be wear Y of a 
fortunate and healthy courſe of life? My opi- 
nion was, that the bare repetition of the ſame 
| objects, abſtracted from all other inconvenien- 
cies, was ſufficient to create in our minds a dif- 
taſte of the world; and that the abhorrence old 
men have of death, proceeds rather from a diſ- 
truſt of what may follow, than from the pro- 
ſpect of loſing any preſent eujoy ments. For 
(as an ancient author ſomewhere expreſſes it) 
when a man has ſeen the viciſſitudes night and 
day, winter and ſummer, ſpring and autumn, 
the returning faces of ſeveral parts of Nature, 
what is there further to detain his fancy here 
below ? 4 
The ſpectacle indeed is s glorious, and may 
bear viewing ſeveral times. But in very. few- 
ſcenes of revolving years, we feel. a ſatiety of 
the ſame images; the mind grows impatient to, 
ee the curtain drawn; and behold new ſcenes 
diſcloſed ; and the imagination is in this life, 
filled with a confuſed idea of the next. 
Death. conſidered in this light. is no more 
than paſſing from one entertainment to another. 
If the preſent objects are grown tireſome and 
diſtaſteful, it is in order to prepare our minds 
for a more exquiſite reliſh of thoſe which are 
| freſh and new. If the good things we have 
hitherto enjoyed are tranſient, they will be ſue- 
_ by thoſe which the inexhauſtible power 
b NM m 4. _ of 
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of the Deity will ſupply to eternal ages. If 
the pleaſures of our preſent ſtate are blended 
- with pain aud uneaſineſs, our future will conſiſt | 
of ſincere unmixed delights. Bleſſed hope! 
the thought whereof turns the very imperfec- 
tions of our nature into occaſions of comfort 
JJ TT 
But what conſolation is left to the man who 
hath no hope or proſpect of theſe things? View 
him in that part of life, when the natural decay 
of his : faculties concurs with the frequency of 
the ſame objects to make him weary of this 
world, when like a man who hangs. upon a 
precipice, his preſent ſituation is uneaſy, and 
the moment that he quits his hold, he is ſure 
of finking into hell or annihilation, 2 
There is not any character fo hatefpl as his 
who invents racks and tortures for mankind. 
The Free-Thinkers make it their buſineſs to 
introduce doubts, perplexities, and deſpair, into 
the minds of men, and, according to the poet's 
rule, are moſt juſtly puniſned by their own 


| ſchemes, | 


BN Advertifements will for the future, be inſerted in 
this Paper for Two Shillings and Sixpence each, notwith- 
| Banding the duty of One Shilling. GvanpIAx in folio, 


#*” » Tz. 


N 1bz.. dee p.531, Adv. ad finam. 5 
+4+ Juſt publithed, The Importance of Dunkirk con- 
Adered, in a Letter to the Bayliff of Stockbridge, by Mr, 


STEBLE, Jhidem, Sec p. 536. 
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— Timeo Danaos : & dona ferenter, 3 
| Virg. En. il. 49. 
4 fear your RIGA with puns in their hands. 


„ London I 22. 
For « Moſt TT Nadia; 


HE plan laid down in your firſt 8 

g gives me a title and authority to apply 
«to you, in behalf of the trading woRLD. Ac» 
* cording to the general ſcheme you propoſed in 
in your ſaid firſt Paper, you have not pro- 
« fefled only to entertain men of wit and 
© lite taſte, but alſo to be uſeful to the Trader 
4 and Artificer . You cannot do your country 
greater ſervice than by informing all ranks of 

* men amongſt us, that the greateſt benefactor 
« to them all is the MExcHANT. . The Mer- 
* chant advances the Gentleman's rent, gives 
the Artificer food, and ſupplies the Courtier's 
* luxury. - But give me leave to 0 TOs: that nei- 


„ no 


- «a 


1 W 
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ther you, nor all your clan of wits can put 
together ſo uſeful and commodious a treatiſe 
_ ©:for the welfare of your fellow- ſubjects as that 
which an eminent Merchant of the city has 
8 lately written; It is called, General Max- 
aims of Trade, particularly applied to the 
« Commerce between Great Britain and France.” 
1 have made an extract of it, ſo as to bring it 
within the compaſs of . n which take 
* as follows. 
J. That Trade Which exports manufaftures 
made of the product of the country, is un- 
doubtedly good; ſuch is the ſending abroad 
our Yorkſhire cloth, Colcheſter bays, Exeter 
* ferges, Norwich ſtuffs, &c. Which being 
© made purely of Britiſh wooL, as much as thoſe 
« exports amount to, ſo much! 15 the clear gain 
of the uation.” ' 
II. That Trade which helps off the con- 
s © ſurnption- of our ſuperfluities, is alſo viſibly 
A nnn; as the exporting of allum, cop- 
4 peras, tin. lead; coals, &c. So much as the 
_ © exported: ſoperfluities amount unto, ſo much 
6: ewe is the clear national profit, N 
III. The importing of foreign materials 
to bo manufactured at home, eſpecially when 
©: the goods, after they are manufactured, are 
* moſtly ſent abroad, is alſo, withour diſpute, | 
© very beneficial ; as for infabcs: Spaniſh-wool, | 


© which for that reaſon 1 is 1 5 8 55 from } paying 
© any duties. S500 SY | 


iv. The 
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IV. The importation of foreign materials, 
< to be manufactured here. although the ma- 
- | nufactured zoods are chiefly conſumed by us, 

may be alſo beneficial; eſpecially” when the 
2 faid materials are procured in exchange for 

our commodities; as raw. ſilk, grogram, 
t yarns. and other e brought from Tur- 
„ c 
40 M. ae dads wrought up here in- 
to ſuch goods as would otherwiſe be imported 
ready manufactured, is a means of ſaving mo- 
ney to the nation: ſuch is the importation of 
© hemp, flax, and raw-filk; it is therefore to 
be wondered at, that theſe commodiries are 
© not gxe apt from all anne as well as ene 

Wool. q 

ASL, welds may ba called and Which ex- 
changes manufactures for manufactures, and 
© commodities for commodities. Germany takes 
as much in value of our woollen and other 
goods., as we do of their linen: by 2 means 
s numbers of people are employed on both tides 
to their mutual advantage. 
+ VIE An importation |. of ene 
bought partly for money and partly for goods, 
may be of national advantage; if the great- 
« eſt part of the commodities thus imported, are 
again ex ported. as in the caſe of Eaſt- India 
| * goods: and generally all imports of goods 
e which are re-ex ported. are enen to a na- 
tion. Th Fe ee fl 


VIII. The 
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VIII. The carrying of goods from one fo- 
© reign country to another, is a profitable arti- 
(cle in trade. Out ſhips are often thus em- 
| © ployed between Portugal, Italy, 'and the Le- 
« vant, and ſometimes in the Eaſt- Indies. 
IX. When there is à neceſſity to import 
goods which a nation cannot be without, al- 
though ſuch goods are chiefly purchaſed with 
* money, it cannot be accounted a'bad Trade, as 
© our Trade to Norway and other parts, from 
* whence are imported naval ſtores, and mate- 
2 rials for building. FA | 
But a Trade 1s difadvantageous to a a nation, 
1. Which brings in things of mere lux- 
« ury and pleaſure, which are entirely, or for 
the moſt part, conſumed among us; and ſuch 
« I reckon the ww:ne-Trade to be, eſpecially when 
6 the wine is purchaſed with money, and not 
$ in exchange for our commodities. 
©2. Much worſe is that Trade which brings 
nin a commodity that is not only conſumed 
* amongſt us, but hinders the conſumption of 
* the like quantity of ours. As is the im- 
« portation of brandy, which hinders the ſpend- 
ing of our extracts of malt and molaſſes ; 
therefore very F charged with exceſ- 
4 Err utiles 
3. That Trade is ; eminently bad, which ſup- 
4 the ſame goods as we manufacture our- 
+ ſelves, eſpecially if we can make enough for 
 * our conſurnption : and I take this to be the 
bh. cafe af the ilk manufacture; which, with 
| | ;® : Brea 
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© great labour, and induſtry, iS. brought to per- 
fection in FAD, Canterbury, and other 

places. 

4. Thei importation upon eaſy, terms of ſuch | 
0 manufactures as are already introduced in a 
country, muſt be of bad conſequence, and 
« check their progreſs; as it would undoubtedly 
© be the caſe of the linen and paper, manufac- 
* tures in Great Britain (which are of late very 
much improved) if thoſe commodities, were 
« ſuffered to be brought in without paying very 
high duties. 
Let us now judge of our r Trade with F rance 
* by the foregoing maxims. 
* I. The exportation of our woollen ke to 

7 « France, is ſo well barred againſt, that there is 
n not the leaſt hope of reaping any, benefit by 
this article. They have their work done for 
| © half the price we pay for ours. And ſince 
they ſend great quantities of woollen goods to 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, the Rhine, 
and other places, although they pay a duty 
© upon exportation, it is a demonſtration, that 
they have more than is ſufficient: for their 
own wear, and conſequently no great occaſion 
for any of ours. The French cannot but be 
* ſo ſenſible of the advantage they have over us 
in point of cheapneſs, that I do not doubt 
they will give us leave to import into France 
1 not only woollen goods, but all other com- 
ES 19.2 | _  * modities 
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_ © modities whatſoever * upon very eaſy duties, 
© peri we permit them to import into Great 
Britain wines, brandies, ſilk, linen, and pa- 

per, upon paying the ſame duties as — 
* do. And when that is done, you will fend 
little more to France than now you do, and 
© they will import iuto Great Britain, ten times 

more than they now can. 
II. As to our ſuperfluities, it muſt be own- 
« ed the French have occaſion for ſome of them, 
© as lead; tin, leather, copperas, coals, allum, 
« and ſeveral other things of ſmall value, as 
Alſo ſome few of our plantation- commodities; 5 
* but theſe goods they will have whether we 
take any of theirs- or no, becauſe they want 
them. Alb theſe commodities together that 
the French want from us may amount to a- 
bout 200, oo l. yearly. 

III. As to materials; I do not know of 
any one ſort uſeful to us that ever was im- 
ported from France into England. They 
have indeed hemp, flax, and wool Þ in abun- 
* dance, aud ſome law. ſilk; but they are too 
wife to let us have any, ef} pecially as long as 
a _ entertain auy hopes we ſhall be ſo ſelf⸗ 


* This is ent as being the ty offer made by 
NI. Vergennes. Even the produce of their lands, wines, 
and brandies, would vaſtly exceed every thing we cppld | 
offer. A. 

+ lf thribore they want our wool, it muſt be owing to 
| the vaſt increaſe of their woollen manufacture. A. 


deny- 
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denying, as to take thoſe materials oel them 
after they are manufacture. 1 5 > 
IV. Exchanging commodities 3 ha. ; 
« dities. (if for the like value on both ſides). 
might be beneficial z/ but it ĩs far from being 
the caſe between us and. France. Our ſhips 
went conſtantly in ballaſt (except: now and 
© then ſome lead) to St. Malo, Morlaix, Nantes, | 
© Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, &c, and ever 
"C208 back full of linen, wines, , brandy, and 
paper: and if it was ſo before the Revolution, 
* when one of our pounds ſterling coſt. the 
French but thirteen livres, what are they like 


do take from us (except what they of neceſſity 


want) now that for each pound ſterling they. 
* muſt pay us twenty livres, which enhances 
the price of all Britiſh commodities to 108 
French above Fifty per cet. 

V. Goods imported to be rc=2xported, . 

1 certainly a national advantage; but few or no 
« French goods are ever exported from Great 
Britain, except to our plantations, but all are 
© conſumed at home; therefore no benefit can 
| © be reaped this way by the French Trade. 
VI. Letting ſhips to freight cannot but be 
© of ſome profit to a nation: but it is very rare 
if the French ever make uſe of any other 
* ſhips than their own: they victual and man 
aer than we, therefore nothing ie is to be 
got from them by this areas: e 


* 
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VII. Things that are of abſolute neceſſity 
© cannot be reckoned prejudicial to a nation j 
but France produces nothing that is neceflary, 
or even convenient, or but which we had bet- 
ter be without, except Clare. 
VIII. If the importation of commodities 
of mere luxury, to be conſumed amongſt us, 
be a ſenſible diſadvantage, the French trade, 
sin this particular, might be highly pernicious 
to this nation; for if the duties on French 


wines be lowered to a conſiderable degree, the 
© leaſt we can fuppoſe would be imported into 


* England and Scotland is 18000 tons a year, 
which being moſt Clarets, at a moderate com- 


' © putation would eoſt in France 44,0001. 


IX. As to brandy ; ſince we have laid high 
© duties upon it, the diſtilling of ſpirits from 
malt and moloſſes is much improved and in- 
| © creaſed, by means of which a good ſum of 
money is yearly ſaved to the nation; for very 
© little hath been imported either from Italy, 
Portugal, or Spain, by reaſon that our Engliſh 
© ſpirits are near as good as thoſe countries“ 
_ © brandies. But as French brandy is eſteemed, 

and is indeed very good, if the extraordinary 
duty on that liquor be taken off, there is no 
doubt but great quantities will be imported. 
© We will ſuppoſe only 3000 tons a year, which 
« will coſt Great Britain 50,000 1. yearly, and 
_ © prejudice beſides the extracts of our own malt- 
* ſpirits. 1” V 


CY, 
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X. Linen is an artiele of more conſequence 
than many people are aware of: Ireland, Scot- 
land, and ſeveral. counties in Englands have 
made large ſteps towards the improvement of 
g that uſeful manufacture, both in quantity and 

vality; and with good encouragement would 

Fa. in a few years, bring it to perfection, 
and perhaps make ſufficient for our own con- 
ſumption; which beſides employing great 
« numbers of people, and 1 improving many acres | 
of land, would ſave us a good ſum of money, 
© which is yearly laid out abroad in that com- 
© modity. As the caſe ſtands at preſent, it 
© improves daily; but if the duties on Frenelr 
© linen be reduced, it is to be feared it will come 
© over ſo cheap, that our looms muſt he laid aſide; 
and 6 or 700,000L a year be ſent over to 
France for that commodity. _ 
I. The manufacture of Paper is very ler 
. kin to that of Linen. Since the high duties 
laid on foreign Paper, and that none hath been 
imported from F rance, where it is cheapeſt, 
| © the making of it is increaſed to ſuch a degree 

in England, that we import none of the lower 
* ſorts from abroad, and make them all our- 
© ſelves: but if the French duties be taken off, 
8 undoubtedly moſt of the mills which are em- 

ployed in the making of white Paper, muſt 
| Jeaye off their work, and 30 or 40, oool. a 
* year be remitted over to . for that com- 
: modity. . | 
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XII. The laſt article concerns the Silk Ma- 
nufacture. Since the late French wars, it is 
* increaſed: to a miglity degree. Spittlefields 
alone manufactures to the value of two mil- 
lions a year, and were daily improving, till 
the late fears about lowering the French du- 
ties. What pity ! that ſo noble a manufac- 
© ture, ſo extenſive and fo beneficial to an in- 


© finite number of people, ſhould run the ha- 


ard of being ruined ! It is however to be 


_ © feared, that if the French can import their 
' wrought hlks upon eaſy terms, they out-do 
© us ſo much in cheapneſs of labour, and they 
have Italian and Levant raw filk upon fo much 
eaſier terms than we, beſides great quantities 

of their own in Provence, Languedoc, and 
other provinces, that in all probability half 

the looms in Spittlefields would be laid down, 

© and our ladies be again clothed in French Silks. 
© The loſs that would accrue tothe nation by ſo 
© great a miſchief, cannot be valued at leſs than 
© 50c000 l. a year. p 


« To-ſum up all, if we : pay to Fratice yearly | 


* 


For their Wines GET”, 1 450000 
For their Brandies © 8800 
For their Linen 125 : 60000 
„Fertheir Paper 30000 
For their Silks 50000 
I. 650 

And 
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And they take from us in Lead, 
0 Tig, Leather, Allum, Copperas, 
« Coals, Horn, Plates, &c. and planta- 
tion goods to the value of — 


200 0 


Great Britain loſes by the balance] „ 
* of that trade year 1 MT: 


All which 3 is wy ſubmitted to your con- 
6 Gderation by, 


Ry SIR, your 534 W gerte 


c mme en Tarr, 


x w | * | 5 4, 23-3 
Advertiſement, For the BORG Pi of Honour, 
| Truth, Virtue, and Innocence. 


180 « Mr. 9 bas Pedeted his Amantenſ 2 
ee to prepare for his peruſal whatever he may 
% have gathered, from his Table- talk, or other- 
„ wiſe, a volume to be printed in twelves, 

called, The Art of Defamation diſcovered. 
This piece is to conſiſt of the true characters 
„of all perſons calumniated by the Examiner; 
aud after ſuch characters, the true and only 
6 method of ſullying them ſet forth in exam- 

< ples from the ingenious and artificial Author, 
the faid Examiner. Y 
« N. B. To this will be added the true cha- 
> rafters of perſons he has commended, with 
Nn * & dobſer- 
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&« h ſervations to ſhow, that panegytick 18 not 
5 that authors talent *.“ 
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Fuit if 3 in bac republic virtus, ut viri N Fortes 
_ acriqribus ſuppliciis ci Ven ei mig: guam acerbiſ- 
mum hoſlem coercermnt. C.cer. in Catilin. 


There was once that virtue in this commonwealth, 
that a bad fellow. citizen was thought to de- 
* ſerve. a ſeverer correction than the bittereſt 
Fo enemy.“ 1 


Have received letters of congratulation and 
thanks from ſeveral of the moſt eminent 
Chocolate-houſes and coffee- houſes, upon my 
late gallantry and ſueceſs in oppoſing myſelf to 
the Long-swoRDs +. One tells me, that where- 
as his rooms were too little before, now his 

cuſtomers can ſaunter up and down from cor- 
ner to corner, and table to table, without any 
let or moleſtation. I find I have likewiſe clear- 
ed-a great many alleys and by-lanes, made the 
ublic walks about town more ſpacious, and 
all the paſſages about the court and the Ex- 
change more free and open. Several of my 


* See final Notes to Ne 10 and No . 
+ N* 143, and N* 145” $ 


female 
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female Wards have ſent me the kindeſt billets 
upon this occaſion, in which they tell me, 
that 1 have ſaved them ten pounds in the year, 
by freeing their furbelows, flounces, and hoops, 
from the annoyance both of hilt and point. A 
ſeout whom I ſent abroad to obſerve the poſ- 
ture, and to pry into the intentions of the ene- 
my, brings me word, that the Terrible Club 
is quite blown up, and that I have totally rout- 


ed the men that ſeemed to delight in arms. My 


Lion, whoſe jaws are at all hours open to In- 


telligence, informs me, that there are a few 
enormous weapons {till in being; but that they 


are to be met with only in gaming-houſes, and 
ſome of the obſcure retreits of lovers in and 


about Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden. I am 


highly delighted with an adventure that, befel 
my witty antagoniſt Tom Swagger, captain of 


the band of Long- Swords. He had the mis- 
fortune three days ago to fall into company 


with a maſter of the noble ſcience of defence, 
who taking Mr. Swagger, by his habit, and 


the airs he gave himſelt, to be one of the pro- 


feſſion, gave him a fair invitation to Marrow- 


bone, to exerciſe at the uſual weapons. The 


captain thought this ſo foul a diſgrace to a gen- 
tleman, that he ſlunk away in the greateſt con- 
fuſion, and has never been ſince at the Tilt- 
yard Coffee-houſe, nor any of his uſual haunts. 


As there is nothing made in vain, and as 


every plant and every animal, though never ſo 
noiſom, has its uſe in the creation; ſo theſe 
Nn 3 | . 


* 
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men of terror may be diſpoſed of, ſo as to 
make a figure in the polite world. It was in 
this view, that I received a viſit laſt night from 
a perſon, who pretends to be employed here 
from ſeveral foreign princes in negotiating mat- 
ters of leſs importance. He tells me, that the 
continual Wars in Europe have in a manner 
quite drained the Cantons of Swiſſerland of their 
ſupernumerary ſubjects, and that he foreſees 
there will be a great ſcarcity of them to ſerve 
at the entrance of courts, and the palaces of 
great wen. He is of opinion this want may 
very ſeaſonably be ſupplied out of the great num- 
bers of 1tuch gentlemen, as I have given notice 
of in my Paper of the 25th paſt, and that his 
deſign is in a few weeks, when the town fills, 
to put out public advertiſements to this effect, 
not queſtioning but it may turn to a good ac- 

count : that if any perſon of good ſtature and 
-$ fierce demeanor, as well members of the Ter- 
rible Club, as others of the like exterior fe- 
rocity, whoſe ambition is to cock and look 
big, withcut expoſing themſelves to my bodily 
danger; will repair to, his lodgings; they 
ſhall, provided they bring their {words with 
them, be furniſhed with thoulder- belts, broad 
hats, red feathers, and halberts, and be tranſ- 
ported without further trouble into ſeveral 
courts and families of diſtinction, where they 
may eat aud drink, and ſtrut at free coſt.“ 
As this p oject was not communicated to me 
for a ſecret, I thou gt i . be for the ſer- 


: vice 
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vice of the aboveſaid perſons to divulge. it 5 
all convenient ſpeed; that thoſe who are diſ- 
poſed to employ their taleuts to the beſt ad- 
advantage, and to ſhine in the ſtation of life 
for which they ſeem to be born, may have time 
to adorn their upper lip, by raiſing a quick-ſet 
beard there in the form of whiſkers, that they 
may paſs to all uten and purpoſes for true 


; $70! ers. 


6 © Indefatigable NesToR, 


IVE me leave to thank you, in behalf 

of myſelf and my whole family, for the 
7M 3 diverſion and improvements we receive 
* from your labours. At the ſame time I muſt 
* acquaint you, that we have all of us taken a 
mighty liking to your Lion. His roariugs 
* are the joy of my heart, and I have a little 
boy, not three years old, that talks of nothing 
« elſe, and who, I hope, will be more afraid” 
of him as he grows up. That your animal 
may be kept in good plight, and not roar for 
want of prey; I ſhall, out of my eſteem aud 
affection for you, contribute what | can to- 
wards his ſuſtenance ; “Love me, love my 
Lion, ſays the proverb. I will not pretend, 
dat atiy time, to furniſh out a full meal for 
him; but I ſhall now and then ſend him a 
© ſavoury morſel, a tid bit. You muſt kuow, _- 


* 


uam but a kind of holiday-writer, and never 


could find in my heart to {et my pen to a work 
$ : of. above five or fix periods long. My friends tell 
N 3 - © ma 
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me my performances are Little and; Pretty · 
As they have no manner of connection one 
with another, I write them upon looſe pieces 
of paper, and throw them into a drawer by 
F- themſelves ; this drawer I call the Lion's Pan- 
* try. I give you my word, 1 put nothing into 
© it but what is wholfom nouriture. Therefore 
remember me to the Lion, and let him know, 
* that I ſhall always pick and cull the Pantry 
for him; and there are morſels in it, I cau 
- $ affure you, will make his chaps to water, 


Jam, with the greateſt reſpect, 
. 


4 your hot abe kent "RY 
and moſt aſſiduous reader. 


J muſt aſk pe on of Mrs. Dorothy Care, 
that I have ſuffered her billet to lie by me 
theſe three weeks without taking the leaſt no- 
tice of it. But I believe the kind warning in 
in it, to our ſex, will not be now too late. 


0 Good Mr. Irons1DE, 


Have waited with impatience for that 5 

ſame Unicorn, you promiſed ſhould be 
6 Ad for the Fair Sex. My buſineſs is, be- 
fore winter comes on, to defire you would 
+ precauitgn your own ſex againſt being Adam- 
2 ies, by expoling their bare breaſts to the ri- 
* pour of the ſeaſon. It nb this practice 
— | 5 | 6 amongſt 


A 
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| 6 amongft the fellows, which at firſt enheduraged 

our fex to ſhew ſo much of their mecks. The 

do y dock leaves you ſpenk of would wake 

good ſtomachers for the Beaus. in a word, 

good NesToOR, ſo long as the men take a 

pride in ſhewing their hairy ſkins, we may 

with a much better grace ſet out our ſnowy 

+ cheſts to view. We are, we own, the weaker, 

« but at the ſame time you myſt own, much 
the more beautiful ſex. | | 

CER ES your humble reader, | 
| _ + Doxorny CARE“. 
* See final Notts to Ne 10, and Ne 11. 5 
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Vitam excoluere per arten. Virg. En. vi. 663. | 
They grac'd their age with new invented Arts.“ 
EEG «a eb Darpex. 

Mr. Ironsipe, | 5 

Have been a long time in expectation of 

ſomething from you on the ſubject of SpEECH 
and LETTERS. I believe the world might be 

Sort | 5 - as 
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as agreeably entertained, on that ſubje&, as 
with any thing that ever came into the Lion's 
mouth. For this end I ſend you the 1 
ſketch; and am, yourks 
"PaILOGRAM, 


15 Upon taking a view of the ſeveral pecies of 
© living creatures our earth is ſtocked with, we 
we may eaſily obſerve, that the lower orders 

of them, ſuch as inſets “ and fiſhes, are 
«* wholly without a power of making known 
© their wants and calamities. Others, which 
© are converſant with man, have ſome few 
ways of expreſſing the pleaſure and pain 
they undergo by certain Sounds and Geſtures ; 
but man has articulate ſounds whereby to 
make known his inward fentiments and af- 
fections, though his organs of Speech are no 
« other than what he has in common with 
many other leſs perfect animals. But the uſe 
© of LETTERS, as lignificative of theſe Sounds, is 
* ſuch an additional improvement to them, that 
I know not whether we ought not to at- 


© tribute the T:vention of them to the aſſiſtance | 


* of a power more than human. 

There is this great difficulty which could 
not but attend the firſt Invention of LETTERS, : 
© to wit, That all the world muſt conſpire in 
« affixing ſteadily the ſame ſigus to their ſounds, 

which affixing was at firſt : as arbitrary as poſ- 
i ſible; there being no more connection be- 


5 See the Papers on ANTS, Ne 156, N* 157. 8e. 


6 tween | | 
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«© tween the Letters and the Sounds they are 


+ expreſſive of, than there is between thoſe - 


Sounds and the Ideas of the mind they imme- 


diately ſtand for. Notwithſtanding which 


« difficulty, and the variety of Languages; the 
porvers of the LETTERS in each are very 


nearly the ſame, being 10 all Fwy about 
-+ twenty-four. 


But be the difficulty of thi Invention as 
it will, the uſe of it is manifeſt, particularly 
in the advantage it has above the method of 


- conveying our thoughts by Words or Sounds, 
« becauſe this way we are confined to narrow 
limits of place and time: whereas we may 
have occaſion to correſpond with a friend at a 
diſtance; or deſire, upon a particular occaſion, 
to take che opinion of an honeſt gentleman 
* who has been dead %is * thouſand years. 


Both which defects are ſupplied by the noble 


Invention of LETTERS. By {his means + we. 


<« materialize our ideas, and make them as laſt- 
* ing as the ink and paper, their vehicles. I his 
* making our thoughts by Art viſible to the E ye, 
* which Nature had made intelligible only by 
* the Ear, is next to the adding a ſixth lenſe, 
as it is a ſupply in caſe of the defect of one 
of the five Nature gave us, namely, Hearing,” 
by making the Voice become viſible. | 

Have any of the ichool of painters gotten 
6 themſelves an immortal 1 by its. 


= | C Theſe thouſind years. t Theſ means, Or r ae 
5 | 8 face 


"I 
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420 Pan, or - painting a andfkip ; by laying 


+ down on a piece of canvas an imitation of 
vhat nature had given them originals? What 
 * applauſes will he merit, who firſt made his 
ideas fit to his pencil, and drew to his eye 
« the picture of his mind! Painting boſons | 
* the outward man, or the thell ; but cannot 
© reach the inhabitant within, or the very organ 
by which the mhabitant is revealed. This 
Art may reach to repreſent a face, but caunot 
paint a voice. Kneller can draw the majeſty 
of the queen's perſon ; Kneller can draw her 
* ſublime air. and paint her beſtowing hand as 
fair as the lilly: but the Hiſtorian mult inform 
© poſterity, that the has one peculiar excellence 
| © above all other mortals, that her ordinary 
Speech is more charming than Song. 
But to drop the compariſon of this Art with 
* any other, let us ſee the benefit of it in itſelf. 
By it the Engliſh trader may hold commerce 
with the inhabitants of the Eaſt or Weſt In- 
« dies, without the trouble of a journey. Aſ- 

t tronomers ſeated at a diſtance of the earth's 
„diameter aſunder, may confer ; what is ſpoken 
and thought at one pole, may be beard and 

* underſtood at the other. The Philoſopher _ 
* who wiſhed he had a window in his breaſt, : 
to lay open his heart to all the world, might 
Las eaſily have revealed the ſecrets of it this 
way, — as eaſily have left them to the 

world, as wiſhed it. This filent Art of ſheal- 

8 ing by LETTERS, remedies the inconvenience 

. Lariſing 
6 


. 
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s ariſing from: diſtance of time, as well as place; 
and is much beyond that of the Egyptians, 
who could Preſerve their mummies bo ten 
© centuries . This preſerves the works of the 
immortal part of men, fo as to make the 
dead ſtill uſeful to the living. To this we are 
« beholden for the works of Demoſtheues and 
© Cicero, of Seneca and Plato: without it.the 
Iliad of Homer, and Ayeid of Virgil had died 
with their authors; but by this Art thots, ex- 
« cellent men ſtill ſpeak to us. | 

„shall be glad if what F have faid on this 
Art, gives you auy new hints for the more 
8 * uſeful, or agterable application un, 


I am, SIR, Gee. 


1 mall concludes this paper ul an extract 
from a poem in pratſe of the hroention of Writs . 
ing, Written by a Lady +?” M am glad of 
ſuch a quotation, which. is not only another 
inſtance. how much the world is obliged to this 
Art, but alſo a ſhining example of what I have 


hetretofore afterted, that the fair ſex are as ca- 


pable as men, of the liberal ſciences; and in- 
deed there is uo very good argument againſt the 
frequent inſtruction of females of condition this 
way, but that they are but too powerful with= 

out that advantage. The verſes of che charms | 


ing author are as follow: 


2 Momynics nate laſted for e above m— cen- 
2 K. | | 
2X: s by Wen? 


Bleſt | 
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hleſt be the man! bis memory at leaſt; 
Who found the Arr thus to unfold his breaſt 
And taught ſucceeding times an eaſy way 
Their ſecret thoughts by LETTERS tO convey z 
To baffle abſence, and ſecure delight, ag 
Which till that time was limited to fight. 
The parting farewel ſpoke, the laſt adieu. 
The leſs'ning diſtance paſt, then loſs of view, 
The friend was gone which ſome kind momeats gave 
And abſence ſeparated, like the grave. 
When for a wife the youthful patriarch ſent, - 
The camels, jewels, and the ſteward went, 
And wealthy equipage, though grave and flow ; 
But not a line, that might the lover ſhow. 
The ring and bracelets woo'd her hands and arms, 
But had ſhe known of melting words and charms, 
I That under ſecret ſeals in ambuſh lie | 
Jo catch the ſoul, when drawn into the eye; 
The fair Aſſyrian had not took his guide, 
Nor her ſoft heart in chains of pearl been 0 . 


* See final Notes on N Io, and No 11. | 
* * The MSs. and the receipts and preſcriptions of the 
late Dr. SamveL WII, with a large quantity of his 
electuary, drops, and other his medicines, prepared by 
himſelf in his life-time, which were delivered after his 
death into the hands of Mr. John Wilſon, late of Charles- 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter,” Surgeon, ſince deceaſed, are now in 
the hands of Mr. Francis Wheatley, Apothecary, i in Lei- 
ceſter Fields. GuArD. in folio. N? 175. See Tar. N“ 
20. Let. I. ſuppoſed to be written by A. Henley, Eſq. 
* Importance of Dunkirk confidered, Re STEELE, 
* babe Ibidem. = | | | 
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Nec ſerd comantem. 


Narciſm , aut flexi tacuiſſem vimen Acant hi, 
8 eee Tesa & amantes littora Myrtos.. 


Virg. Georg. iv. 122+ 


by The 15. Narciſlds; and the winding trail 
4 N ne greens. and Ivy pale.” 
DRYDEN. 


- lately wok; a pale 99 9 8 mine to =P 
| houſe in the country, not without ſome 
prehenſion that it could afford little entertain- 
ment to a man of his polite taſte, particularly 
in Architecture and Gardening, who had ſo long 
been converſant with all that is beautiful and 
great in either. But it was a pleaſant ſurpriſe. 


to me, to hear him often declare, he had ſounxd 


in my little retirement that beauty which he 
always thought wanting in the moſt celebrated 

ſeats, or if you will villas, of the nation. This 
he deſcribed to me in thoſe verſes, with which 
| Martial ne one Ran: * n 


Rudd pz 
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Baiana noſtri villa, Baſſe, Fauſtini, 
Nan viighs ordinata myrtetis, 
Viduaque platano, tonſilique buxeto, 
Ingrata lati ſpatia detinet campi; 
Sed nurse vero barbaroque: letatuy. Ep. lein. 43 


Our friend. Fauſtinus country ſeat I've ſeen: 

No Myrtles, plac'd in rows, and idly green, 

No widow'd Platane, nor clip'd Box tree, there, 
The uſeleſs ſoil unprofitably me; 

But ſimple nature's hand, with nobler grace, 

Diffuſes artleſs beauties o'et the place, 


Thore is certainly fornething in the amiable 
fimplicity of unadorned NA TuRB, that ſpreads 


over the mind a more noble fort of tranquillity, | 


and a loftier ſenſation of pleaſure, than can be 
raiſed! from the nicer ſcenes of ArT. 

This was the taſte of the ancients in theis 
Gardens, as we may diſcover from the deſcrip- 
tions extant of them. The two malt celebrated 
wits of the world have each of them left us a 
particular picture of a Garden; wherein thoſe 
| greab maſters, beilng wholly unconfined, and 
Painting at pleafure, may be thought to have : 
given a full idea of what they eſteemed moſt 
excelent in this way. Theſe (one may ob- 
ſerve) conſiſt intirely of the uſeful part of Hor- 
tieulture, fru-trees, herbs, water, &c. The 
pieces lam ſpeaking of, are Virgil's account of 
the Garden of the old Corycian, and Homer's 
of that of Alcinous. Fhe firſt of theſe is already 
known to the Engliſh reader, by the excellent 
— of Mr. and Mr. Addiſon. e c 
| : Other 
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other having never been attempted in our lan- 
guage with any elegance, and being the moſt 
beautiful plan of this ſort that can be imagined, 
I ſhall here preſent the reader with a tranſla- 
tion of it. | £ „„ 
The garden of Alcinous, from Homer's Odyſſ. vii. 
Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, 
From ſtorms defended and inclement ſkies: 
Four acres was the allotted ſpace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green incloſure all around. 
Tall thriving trees confeſt the fruitful mold; 
The red'ning apple ripens here to gold; 
Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows : 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear 

And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale | 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail: 
Each dropping pear a following pear ſupplies, - 

On apples apples, figs on figs rife * 5 
The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 


Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 

With all the united labours of the year. | 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 
Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the ſun. 

Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, _ 
The groaning prefles foam with. floods of wine. 

Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry d. 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny fide, | | 

And there in Autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. 


Vol. II. 1897 Oo 85 Beds 5 
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Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 


Io plenteous fountains the whole proſpeRt] 1 
c rown'd; 

Thbis through the gardens leads its ſtreams around, þ 

VvViu.ifits each plant, and waters all the ground: | 

While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town beſtows; 

Jo various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 
The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 


Sir William Temple has remarked, that this 
 deſeription contains all the juſteſt rules and pro- 
viſions which can go toward compoſing the beſt 
| gardens. Its extent was four acres, which in 
thoſe times of ſimplicity was looked upon as a 
large one, even for a prince; it was incloſed 
all round for defence; and for conveniency | 
Joined cloſe to the gates of the palace. , 
He mentions next the trees which were 
ſtandards, and ſuffered to grow to their full 

height. The fine deſcription of the fruits that 
never failed, and the eternal zephyrs, is only a 
more noble and poetical way of expreſſing the 
continual ſucceſſion of one fruit after another 
| throughout the year, | 
The vineyard ſeems to have been a planta- 


tion diſtin from the Garden; as alſo the Beds 


of Greens mentioned afterwards at the exter- 
mit y of the incloſure, in the nature and uſual | 
place of our Kitchen-Gardens. 
The two fountains are diſpoſed very re- 
markably. They roſe within che incloſure, and 
Welle 
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were brought by conduits, or duds, one of 
them to water all parts of the garden, and the 
other underneath the palace into the town for 
the ſervice of the publick. 
How contrary to this fimplicity i 18 the mo- 
dern practice of gardening ! We ſeem to make 
it our ſtudy to recede from NATURE, not only 
in the various tonſure of greens into the moſt 
regular and formal ſhapes, but even in mon- 
ſtrous attempts beyond the reach of the Art 
itfel We run into ſculpture, and are yet 
better pleaſed to have our trees in the moſt 


aukward figures of men and animals, thai 1 in 
the moſt regular of their own. 


Hinc & nexilibus W 2 fron ibis bortos, 
Implexos late muros, & monia circum 
Porrigere, & latas & ramis ſurgere turres; 
Deflexam & myrtum in puppes, al que area roflras 
In buxiſque undare fretum, atque rore rudentes. _ - 
Parte alid frondere ſuis tentoria caſiris ; 
| Scutaque ſpiculaque & jaculantia citria vella. 


Here interwoven branches form a enn | 
And from the living fence green turrets riſe ; 
There ſhips of myrtle fail in ſeas of box; 
A green encampment yonder meets the eye, 

And loaded citrons 1 ſhields and ſpears. 


1 0 it is no wrong abſcreatien," that 
perſons of genius, and thoſe who.are moſt ca- 
pable of Art, are always moſt fond of Nature: 
1 5 09 are chiefly ſenſible, that all Art couliſts 

OS: in 
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in the imitation and ſtudy of Nature. On the 
contrary, people of the common level of under- 


ſtanding are principally delighted with the little 
niceties and fantaſtical operations of Art, and 
conſtantly think that iet which 13 leaſt Na- 
tural. A citizen is no ſooner proprietor of a. 
couple of yews, but he entertains thoughts of 
erecting them into giants, like thoſe of Guild- 


hall. I know an eminent cook, who beauti- 


fied his country-ſeat with a coronation dinner 
in greens ; where you ſee the champion flouriſh- 
ing on horſeback at one end of the table, and 


the queen in perpetual youth at the other. 


For the benefit of all my loving countrymen 


of this taſte, I ſhall here publiſh a catalogue of 


greens to be diſpoſed of by an eminent town- 
gardener, who has lately applied to me upon this 
head *. He repreſents, that for the advance- 
ment of a politer ſort of ornament in the villas 


and gardens adjacent to this great city, and in 


order to diſtinguiſh thoſe places from the mere 
barbarous countries of groſs Nature, the world 


ſtands much in need of a virtuoſo gardener who 


has a turn-to ſculpture, and is thereby capable 
of improving upon the ancients of his profeſſion 
in the imagery of Ever-greens. My corre- | 
ſpondent is arrived to ſuch perfection, that he 


cuts family pieces of men, women, or chil- 


dren. Any ladies that pleaſe may ve their 


own effigies in ee or their braſbands in 


1 


5 See N 42, Let. nal Evzn-Gzzzs. 
| horns 
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hborn-beam. He is a puritan wag, and never 
fails, when he ſhows his garden, to repeat that 
paſſage in the Pſalms, Thy wife ſhall be as 
ee the fruitful vine, and thy children as olive 
„branches round thy table.” I ſhall proceed 
to his catalogue, as he ſent it for my recom- 
mendation. | 
Adam and Eve in yew ; Adam a little ſhat- 
tered by the fall of the tree of knowledge in 


the great ſtorm: Eve and the ſerpent very 
flouriſhing. 


The tower of Babel. not yet finiſhed, 

St. George in box; his arm ſcarce long 
enough, but will be in a condition to ſtick the 
dragon by next April. 

A green dragon of the ſame, with a FR of 
ground-ivy for the preſent. © | 

N.B. Theſe two not to be fold bt 

Edward the Black Prince in Cypreſs. 

A laureſtine bear in bloſſom, with a juniper 
hunter in berries. 

A pair of giants, ſtunted, to be ſold cheap. 
A queen Elizabeth in phylyræa. a little in- 
0 rt to the green ſiekneſs, but of full growth. 
Another queen Elizabeth in myrtle, which 
was very forward, but n by being too 
near a ſavine. | 
An old maid of Pee in wormwood. 
A topping Ben Johnſon in laurel, 
© Divers eminent modern poets in bays, ſome- 
d what blighted, to be diſpoſed of, a oy wr” | 
0 3 ES, A quick- 
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A quick ſet hog. ſhot up into a porcupine, 
by i its being forgot a week in rainy weather. 
1 | lavender pig with ſage growing in his 
belly. 

Noah's ark in holly, wunde on the mount; 
the ribs a little damaged for want of water. 
A pair of £ maidenkeads in fir, in great for- 
' wardnels *, 


* 'This IG Ne 2 3 is 1 to Pons, on the au- 
thority of STEELE. dee 60 The Publiſher to the Reader.” . 
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_ 


Salve e 1 nobilis ad 
Salbe Dardanit gloria magna ſok : 

. Publica morborum requies, commune medentum _ 
Auxilium, præſens Numen, inempta Salus. Claud. 


| Vail, greateſt good Dardanian fields beſtow, 
At whoſe command Pæonian waters flow, | 
Unpurchas'd HEALTH] that doſt thy aid impart - 
| Both to the Patient, and the Doctor 8 art! 


N publick aſſemblies there are generally 
ſome envious ſplenetick people, who having 
no merit to procure reſpect, are ever finding 


e with thoſe who SES themſelves. 


-_— 1 - i : 
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This happens more frequently at thoſe places, 
where this ſeaſon of the year calls perſons of 
both ſexes together for their HEALTH. I have 
had reams of letters from Bath, Epſom, Tun- 
bridge, and St. Wenefrede's well; wherein 1 


— = obſerve that a concern for hare and 


virtue proceeded from the want of health, beau- 

ty, or fine petticoats. A lady who ſubſcribes 
herſelf Eudoſia, writes a bitter invective againſt 
Chloe the celebrated dancer; but I have learn- 


ed, that ſhe herſelf is lame of the rheumatiſm. 


Another, who hath been a prude ever ſince ſhe 
had the ſmall-pox, is very bitter againſt the 
coquettes and their indecent airs ; and a ſharp 
wit hath ſent me a keen epigram againſt the 
gameſters; but I took notice, that it was not 
written upon gilt paper. 

Having had ſeveral ſtrange pieces of intelli- 
gence from the Bath; as, that more conſtitu- 
tions were weakened there than repaired ; that 
the phyſicians were not more buſy in deſtroy- 
ing old bodies, than the young fellows in pro- 
ducing new ones; with feveral other common- 
place ſtrokes of raillery; I refolved to look 
upon the- company there, as I returned lately 
out of the country. Jt was a great jeſt to ſee 
| ſuch a grave ancient perſon as | am, in an em- 
 broidered cap and brocade nighi-gown. But, 
beſides the neceſſity of complying with the 
cuſtom, by theſe means I paſſed undiſcovered, 
and had a pleaſure I much covet, of being alone 
in a crowd, It was no little ſatisfaction to me, 
14 to 
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to view the mixt maſs of all ages and dignitits 
upon a level, partaking of the ſame benefits of 
nature, and mingling in the ſame diverſions. 
J ſometimes entertained myſelf by obſerving 
what a large quantity of ground was hid under 
ſpreading petticoats; and what little patches of 
earth were covered by creatures with wigs and 
hats, in compariſon to thoſe ſpaces that were 
diſtinguiſhed by flounces, fringes, and furbe- 
lows. From the earth, my fancy was diverted 
to the water, where the diſtinctions of ſex and 
condition are concealed ; and where the mixture 
of men and women bath giyen occaſion to ſome 
perſons of light imaginations, to compare the 
Bath to the fountain of Salmacis, which had 
the virtue of joining the two ſexes into one per- 
ſon; or to the ſtream wherein Diana waſhed 
herſelf, when ſhe beſtowed horns on Aeon ; 
but by one of a ſeripus turn, theſe healthful 
ſprings may rather be likened to the Stygian 
waters, which made the body invulnerable; or 
to the river of Lethe, one draught of which 
waſhed away al! grief and anguiſh in a moment, 
As I haye taken up a name which ought ta 
abound in humanity, I ſhall make it my T bok- 
neſs, in this Paper, to cool and aſſuage thoſe 
malignant humours of ſcandal which run 
throughout the body of men and women there 
aſſembled ; . and after the manner of thoſe fa- 
mous waters, I will endeavour to wipe away 
all foul aſperſions, to reſtore a bloom and vigour 
to re reputations and let ipjured Characx 


ters 
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ters ado their legs again. I ſhall Bll 7 rev 
gulate myſelf by the example of that good man, 
who. uſed to talk with charity of the greateſt 
villains; nor was ever heard to ſpeak with ri=- 


gour of any one, until he affirmed with ſe- 
verity that Nero was a wag. 


Having thus prepared thee, gentle die * 
ſhall not ſeruple to entertain thee with a pane- 
gyric upon the Gameſters. I have indeed ſpo- 
| ken incautioully heretofore of that claſs of men®; 
but I ſhould forfeit all titles to modeſty, ſhould 

J any longer oppoſe the common ſenſe of the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom. Were we 
to treat all thote with contempt, who are the 
favourites of blind chanee, few levees would 
be crowded. It is not the height of ſphere 1 in 
which a man moves, but the manner in which 
he acts, that makes him truly valuable. When 
therefore I ſee a gentleman loſe his money with 
ſerenity, I recognize in him all the great qua- 
lities of a Philoſopher. If he ſtorms, and in- 
vokes the gods, 1 lament that he is not placed 
at the head of a regiment. The great gravity 
of the countenances round Harriſon's table, puts 
me in mind of a, council board; and the inde- 
fatigable application of the ſeveral combatants 

furniſhes me with an unanſwerable reply to 
thoſe gloomy mortals, who cenſure this as an 
idle life. In ſhort, I cannot ſee any reaſon 
Wy. - nn oui be hindered from raiſ- 


| * ' In the Tartan paffim, 


ing 
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ing a fortune by thoſe means, which at the ſame 
time enlarge their minds. Nor ſhall I ſpeak. 
diſhonourably of ſome little artifice and fin 
. uſed upon theſe occaſions ; fince the world is 
ſo juſt to any man who is become a poſleflor 
of wealth, as not to reſpe& him the leſs, for 
the methods he took to come by it. | 
D pon conſiderations like theſe the ladies ſhare 
in theſe diverſions. I muſt own, that I receive 
great pleaſure in ſeeing my pretty country- - 
women engaged in an amuſement which puts 
them upon producing ſo many virtues. Hereby 
they acquire ſuch a boldneſs, as raiſes them 
near the lordly creature man. Here they are 
taught ſuch contempt of wealth, as may dilate 


| their minds, and prevent many curtain- lectures. 
Their natural tenderneſs is a weakneſs here 


eaſily unlearned; and I find my ſoul exalted, 
when I ſee a lady ſacrifice the fortune of her 


children with as little concern as a Spartan or 


a Roman dame. In ſuch a place as the Bath T 
might urge, that the caſting of a die is indeed 
the propereſt exerciſe for a fair creature to. aſſiſt 
the waters ; not to mention the opportunity it 
gives to diſplay the well-turned arm, and to 
ſcatter to advantage the rays of the diamond. 
But I am fatisfied, that the Gameſter-Ladies 
have ſurmounted the little yanities of ſhewing 
their beauty, which they ſo far neglect, as to 
throw their features into violent diſtortions, and 
wear away their Jlies | and roles in tedious 

5 5 watch⸗ 


$ 
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Watching, and reſtleſs lucubrations. 1 ſhould ra- 

ther obterve that their chief paſſion is an emula- 
tion of manhood; which I am the more inclined 
to believe, becauſe, in ſpite of all ſlanders, their 
confidence in their virtue keeps them up all 
night, with the moſt dangerous creatures of 
our ſex. It is to me an undoubted argument 
of their eaſe of conſcience, that they go directly 
from church to the gaming: table; and ſo highly 
reverence play, as to make it a great part of 
their exerciſe on Sundays. 

The Water Poets are an innocent tribe, and 
deſerve all the encouragement I can give them. 
It would be barbarous to treat thoſe authors 
with - bitterneſs, who never write out of the 
| ſeaſon, and whoſe works are uſeful with the 
waters. I made it my care therefore to ſweeten 
ſome ſour criticks who were ſharp upon a few 
ſonnets, which, to ſpeak in the language of 
the Bath, were mere alkalies. I took particular 
notice of a lenitive electuary. which was wrap- 
ped up in ſome of theſe gentle compoſitions; 
and am perſuaded that the pretty one who took 
it, was as much relieved by the cover as the 
medicine. There are a hundred | general topicks 
put into metre every year, viz. © The lover 
“eis inflamed in the water; or, he finds his 
« death where he ſought his cure; of, the 
2 nymph feels her own pain, without re- 
“ garding his lover's torment.” Theſe being 
far eyer repeated, Ray's: at u preſent a very good 

effect; 


8 — 
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effect; and a phyſician aſſures me, that lauda- 
num is almoſt out of doors at the Bath. 
The phyſiciaus here are very numerous, but 
very good-natured. To theſe charitable gentle- 
men | owe, that I was cured, in a week's time, 
of more diſtempers than I ever had in my life. 
They had - almoſt killed me with their huma- 
nity. A learned fellow-lodger preſcribed me a 
little ſomething, at my firſt coming, to keep up 
my ſpirits; and the next morning I was ſo 
much enlivened by another, as to have an or- 
der to bleed for my fever. I was proffered a 
cure for the ſcurvy by a third, and had a re- 
cipe for the dropſy gratis before night. In 
vain did I modeſtly decline theſe favours ; for I 


was awakened early in the morning by an apo- 


thecary, who 3 me a doſe from one of 
my well-wiſhers. 1 paid him, but withal told 


him ſeverely, that I never took phyſicx. My 


landlord hereupon took me for an Italian mer- 
chant that ſuſpe&ed poiſon ; but the apothe- 
cary, with more ſagacity, gueſſed that | was 
certainly a phyſician myſelf. | | 
The oppreſſion of civilities which I under- 
went from the ſage gentlemen of the faculty, 


frightened me from making ſuch inquiries into 


_ nature of theſe ſprings, as would have fur- 
niſhed out a nobler entertainment upon the 
Bath, than the looſe hints I have now thrown 
together. Every man who hath received any 
benefit there, vg 1 in N to his abili- 

| | ties, 
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ties, to improve, adorn, or recommand it. A 

prince ſhould found hoſpitals, and the noble 

and rich may diffuſe their ample charities. Mr. 

'Tompion gave a Clock to the Bath; and I Neſtor 
Ironſide have dedicated a GuarDian *. 


* See final Notes on N* 10 and N 11. 


| _ 

— 
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By S TNELE HM 
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Lune 2 memores alios fecere merendo..; 
| Virg. En, vi. 664. 


Whor rais'd bein merit an immortal name. 


"HE noble genius of Virgil a have 

been exalted ſtill higher, had he had the 
advantage. of Chriftianity. According to our 
ſcheme of thoughts, if the word Memores in 
the front of this Paper were changed into Si- 
miles, it would have very much heightened the 
motive to virtue in the reader. To do good 
- and Ju: actions merely to gain reputation, and 


+ See 9 Notes on N' 10 and Ne 1. 
| tranſmit 
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tranſmit a name to poſterity, i is à vicious appes © 


tite, and will certainly inſtare the perſon wha 


is moved by it, on ſome occaſions, into a falſe 


delicacy for fear of reproach ; and at others, 
into artifices which taint 'his mind, though 
they may enlarge his fame. The endeavour to 
make men like you, rather than mindful of you 
is not ſubje& to ſuch ill conſequences, but 
moves with its reward in its own hand; or to 
ſpeak more in the language of the world, a man 


With this aim is as happy as a man in an office, 
that is paid out of money under his own direc- 


tion. There have been very worthy examples 


K 


of this ſelf-denying virtue among us in this na- 
tion; but 1 do not know of a nobler n 
in this taſte, than that of the late Mr. Boyle *, 


who founded a Lecture for the . Proof of the 


« Chriſtian Religion, againſt atheiſts, and other 


4 notorious infidels.” The reward of perpe- 
tual memory amongſt men, which might poſ- 


ſibly have ſome ſhare in this ſublime charity, 
was certainly conſidered but in a ſecond degree; 
and Mr. Boyle had it in his thoughts to make 

men imitate him as well as ſpeak of him, when 


he was gone off our ſtage. 


The world has received much good Gs this 
Inſtitution, and the noble emulation of great 
men on the inexhauſtible ſubject of the eflence, 


See Spxer. No 531, A quotation from a Sermon 
preached at the funeral of the Hon. Robert Boyle ; and 
SPECT, Ne 5 $4» An encomium on Mr. _ 


: praiſe, 
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praiſe, and attributes of the Deity, has had 
the natural effect, which always attends this 
kind of contemplation ; to wit, that he who 
writes upon it with a fincere N very emi- 
nently excels whatever he has produced on any 
other occaſion. It eminently appears from this 
obſervation, that a particular bleſſing has been 
beſtowed on this Lecture. This great Philo- 
ſopher provided for us, after his death, an em- 
0 not only ſuitable to our condition, 
ut to his own at the ſame time. It is a fight 
fit for angels, to behold the benefactor and the 
perſons obliged, not only in different places, 
but in different — employed: 1 in the ſame 
work. 
"> This worthy man Aachen Nature, and traced 
all her ways to thoſe of her Unſearchable Au- 
THoR. When he had found Him, he gave 
this bounty for the praiſe and contemplation of 
Him. To one who has not run through re- 
gular courſes of philoſophical inquiries, (the 
other learned labourers in this vineyard will for- 
give me), I cannot but principally recommend 
the book, intituled, Phifico-Theology. Printed 
for William Innys in St. Paul's Church-yard. 
It is written by Mr. Derham, rector of Up- 
minſter in Eſſex. I do not know what Up- 
minſter is worth; but I am ſure, had I the beſt 
living in England to give, I ſhould not think 
the addition of it ſufficient acknowledgment of 
his merit; eſpecially ſince I am informed, > 000k 
, the 
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the eier of his life is agreeable to his uſe= 
ful knowledge and learning. 
The praiſe of this author ſeems to me to be 
the great perſpicuity and method which render 
his work intelligible and pleaſing to people who 
are ſtrangers to ſuch inquiries, as well as to the 
learned. It is a very defirable entertainment to 
find occaſions of pleaſure and fatisfaQion in 
thoſe objects and occurrences which we have 
all our lives, perhaps, overlooked; or beheld, 
without exciting any reflections that made us 
wiſer, or happier. The plain good man does, 
as with a wand, ſhew us the wonders and ſpec- 
tacles in all nature, and the particular capaci- 
ties with which all living creatures are endowed 
for their ſeveral ways of liſe; how the organs 
of creatures are made according to the different 
aths in which they are to move and provide 
for themſelves and families; whether they are 
to creep, to leap, to ſwim, to fly, to walk; 
whether they are to inhabit the bowels of the 
earth, the covers of the wood, the muddy or 
clear ſtreams; to howl in foreſts, or converſe 
in cities. All life from that of a worm. to that 
of a man is explained; and as I may ſo ſpeak, 
the wondrous works of the creation, by the ob- 
ſervations of this author, lie before us as objects 
that create love and admiration; which, with- 
out ſuch explications, ſtrike us only with con- 
fuſion and amazement. | 
The man who, before he had this book, 
dreſſed and went out to lontet. and gather up 


ſome- 
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ſomething to entertain a mind too vacant, no 
longer needs News to give himſelf amuſement; 
the very air he breathes ſuggeſts abundaut mat- 
ter for his thoughts. He will conſider that he 
has begun another day of lite, to breathe with 
all other creatures in the ſame maſs of air, va- 
urs and clouds, which ſurround our globe; 
and of all the numberleſs animals that hve by 
receiving momentary life, or rather momentary 
and new reprieves from death, at their noſtrils, 
he only ſtands erect, coffcious and contenipla- 
tive of the bene faction 
A man who is not capable of philoſophical 
feflections from his own education, will be as 
much pleaſed as with any other good News which 
he has not before heard. The agititions of the 
wind, and the falling of the rains, are what 
are abſolutely neceſſary for his welfare and ac- 
commodation. This kind of reader will behold 
the light with a new joy, and a ſort of reaſon- 
ſonable rapture. He will be led from the ap- 
pendages which attend and ſurround our globe, 
to the contemplation of the globe itſelf, the 
diſtribution of the earth and waters, the variety 
and quantity of all things provided for the uſes | 
of our world, Then will his contemplation, 
which was too diffuſed and general, be let down 
to particulars,, to different foils and moulds, to 
the beds of minerals and ſtones, into caverns 
and volcanos, and then. again to the tops of 
mountains, and then Again to the held and 
_ 


Vor. II. 2 gs | When 
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When the author has acquainted his reader 
with the place of his abode ; he informs him of 
his capacity ro make himſelf eaſy and happy in it 
by the gift of ſenſes, by their ready organs; 
by ſhewing him the ſtructure of thoſe organs, 
the diſpoſition of the ear for the receipt of 
ſounds, of the noſtril for ſmell, the tongue for 
taſte, the nerves to avoid harms by our . 
and the eye by our ſight. 
The whole work is concluded ee it is the 
ſum of fifteen ſermons in proof of the Exiſtence 
of the DEI r v) with reflections which apply each 
diſtinct part of it to an end, for which the au- 
thor may hope to be rewarded with an immor- 
tality much more to be deſired than that of re- 
maining in eternal honour among all the ſons. 
of n men *. | = 


« ] do not doubt but you know, by this time, "I 
15 Mr. STEELE has abruptly dropped the GuAR DIA. 
% He has this day publiſhed a Paper called the ExOLISsH- 
* MAN, which begins with an anſwer to the Examines, 
« written with great boldneſs and' ſpirit, and ſhews that 
„his thoughts are at preſent on politics. Some of his 


„ friends are in pain about him, and are concerned that a 


Paper ſhould be diſcontinued, which might have been 
1 5 generall entertaining without engaging in party-mat- 
* erg. r. Hvucues to Mr. Appisod, Oct. 6, 1713. 

« The true reaſon that STEELE laid down this Paper 
« was a quarrel between him and J. Tonson. He ſtood 
*« engazed to his bookſeller in articles of penalty for all the 
„ GUARDIANS; and by deſiſting two days, and altering 
« the title of the Paper to that of The ENGLISHMAN, was 
quit of the obligation, theſe Papers being 1 for 
= Euckleye” PoPE to Apprson. | 
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CLXXVI. Three LET TENS, by Mr. forin. 
en, I ig for the Guagpian *. 


s 1 R; 
T. are ber men but are e capable, at 


| ſome time or other, of making a rizht 
judgement of themſelves; therefore having, as...” 
I think, caught myſelf in one of theſe wile fits, 
I am reſolved to make uſe of it while it laſts, 
and lay my caſe before you. i was bred a 
Mercer. I need not tell you that moſt of our 
profeſſion are Otators. I have, with tome pains, 
*. to a great volubility of tongue, and am 
a perfect maſter in the art of ſhop rhetoric, 
which, with the help of a fair wig, a plauſible 
bow, a gentle inclination of the head in proper 
parts of my diſcourſe; and an eaſy motion of 
the hand, fets off all that I utter, and has 
helped me to thrive in the wortd very comfort- 
ably, By this means, Mr: Ions IDE, as 1 
owe my proſperity to noiſe, I am grown an 
utter enemy to ſilence, and when I go among 
my plain honeſt neighbours, who are not of 


„ Firſt printed | in Mr. Duncombe* $ Collection of Let- 
ters by ſeveral eminent perſons deceaſed, 1972. 


„„ aby 
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any of the talking profeſſions, I cannot hel; 


_ aljuming a ſuperiority over them, which, I find, 
has been a little reſented. I have often reſolved : 
to confine my Oratory to the verge of my ſhop, 


and to employ it only in ſetting off my filks and 


 broeades, but long habits are not eafily over- - 
come, and the muſical ſound of my own voice 
has tempted me, as often, to break that reſolu- 
tion. Many of my acquaintance, I know, 

would take it kindly if I talked lets, and if you 
would put me in a way to do it, I ſhould be 
very glad to oblige them. You maſt: know, 
that lam ſometimes chairman of a Club, where 
ſome of them complain that they have not their 
mare of the diſcourſe, and others (in raillery, 
1 ſuppoſe) call me the fine Spraker. I have 
offered to pay double for my Club, but that will 
not fatisfy them. Beſides, Mr. GuarDIan, I 
have heard that you moraliſts fay, it is difficult 
for a man to talk much without offending 
againſt truth, innocence, or good manners; 
and how do I know, now 1 am ferious, whether 
this unhappy talent may not, at ſome time or 
other, have mifled me into flſhood, uncharit- 
ableneſs, or ſcandal ? It is poſſible that the ſu- 
perfluity of my diſcourſe may have fallen upon 

the reputation of ſome honeſt man, and have 
done him an irreparable injury. I may, in the 
torrent of my loquacity, have leflened real me- 
rit, or magnified little failings, beyond the al- 
lowance of charity, or humanity. I may have 


Taifed an unjuſt Jealouſy by a flower of ſpeech, 
1 practiſed 
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practiſed upon credulity by a ſmooth ſentence, 
and, in the heat of an argument, I may have 
called a man knave by a ſhake of the head 
and a ſfirug of the ſhoulders. To be plain, 1 
have fearched my heart, and find there is a 
oreat deal of vanity at the bottom of 1 it. There- 
fore, Mr. Guax DAN, now 1 am in a proper 
difpoſition, if you will be pleaſed to give me a 
lecture on this fubject, and be ſo kind as to 
convince me that I am a coxcomb, you will do 
| a very porecular ſervice to, Sir, 


Bs yer humble Servant. 


2 T0 Nas ron Iaoverpr, Eig. 


70 or, in his abſence, to the keeper of the Lion, at 
| | Button? 8 Coffee. houſe, Se e | 


Ou Izons1DE, MELT Sept. FIN 


If your Lion had not less b than a 
Bear, he would not have opened his throat 
againſt ſo genteel a diverſion as Maſquerading *, 
which has ever been looked upon, in all polite 
countries, as tending to no other end than to 
promote a better underſtanding between the 
ſexes. But I fhall take another opportunity, 
Mr. TronsIDe, to talk with you upon this 
ſübject. My preſent buſineſs 3 is with the Lion: ä 


# Fee the Ga Rola, Vol. II. Ne 142 and N* 154. 


— 
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and fince this ſavage has behaved himſelf ſa 
rudely, 1 do by theſe preſents, challenge him 
to meet me at the next Maſquerade, and deſire 
115 will give orders to Mr. Bur ro to bring 
im thither, in all his terrors, where, in 955 | 
fence of the innocence of thete midnight amuſe- | 
ments, I intend to appear againſt him, i in the 
habit of Signior Nicolini, to try the merits of 
this cauſe by lingle combat. I am yours, 


IncocniTo. 


Honeſt Marre, 


Pa- YTHEE, ſtop your Lion's mouth a nttle 
on the chapter of Maſquerading. I have pur- 
ſyed a dear creature ſeveral of theſe gay nights 

through three or four as odd changes in . OvIp's 

Metamorphoſes,” and ſhe has promiſed, at the 
next, in the habit of a Gypſy, to tell me finally 
my fortune. Be dumb till then, aud after- 
wards fay what you pleaſe, 


Tour humble 2 8 
TIx. F ROL ICK 1. 


* The laft Ne of the b No 175, is dined 
Oct. 1, 1713; and the firſt Ne of the EncLISHMAN is 
the OR. 6, 1713, which verifies the Note at the cloſe of 

e preceding Pa p. 578. See Additions to Port 8 

„Vork, cr. 8. Baldurn, v ns II. . 84 and 85. 
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Secand Volume of the GUARDIA N. 


. 
CTIVE men, compared with eee N. 130. 
Acts, 3 at © TE, two great reaſons * | 
| them, | 
Adam, his Viſion 1 6585 Souls, N. 1 8 
Adamite, a Sect ſo called, N. 134. 
 Alcinous, his Gardens deſcribed, from Hemer, N. 17 
Alehouſe-keeper, an elegant one on W road, 2 
Alexander, a letter from him to Ariſtotie, N. 111 
Allegories, directions for uſing them, N. 152. 
Ainaraſchin, king of Perſia, his Story, N. 167. 
Alonzo, Don, a fatal inſtance of the effects of Jealouſy, 
„ 
Alphonſo, ri Story from STRADA? 2 6 Lucan,” N. 119. 
Anacreon, his Inſtructions to a painter for painting his Miſ- 
treſs, N. 168. 
Hnarimander, a Saying of his, on being laughed at for Sing- 


ke he 135. I 
ow — af 


\ 
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Anceſtors, their examples ſhould excite to great and Artur 

ous actions, N. 137. 5 | 
Anceſtry, how So to be venerated, — cc... 
— — renders the good on illuſtrious, N. 123 


— — riciculous for a man to value himſelf upon i, 


N. 137s.. 
Ancients, diſtinguiſhed by Strada, N. 119. 


Androcles, ſtory of him and the | Si NI 489. 


Anger, defined, N. 129. — 


Annihilation, by whom deſired, N. 89. 


 AnTs, Natural Hiſtory of them, N. 128. 156, 157. 


Ariftotle, condemned Ceolure, N. 135. 


Art, thole moit capable of it, always fond of Nature, N 1.17 3. 


Atalantis (the author of it) to whom a-kin, N. 107. 
Athalia (of Racine) part of it ſublime, 5 117. 
Atheiſm more grievous than Religion, N 


' Athenars, a Grecian Virgin, married to the e 2 


| * ins, N. 155. 
Attraction of bodies applied to Minds, N, 126. 
Avguſtus Ceſar, Virgil's praiſes of him, N. 138. 
Murenge-Zebe, Trag gedy of, whengo N N. 110. 


- 


„ * AS 


8 90 B. N 


Barh a, Santon, his Story! from the Turkiſh Tales N. _ 5 
B ih, onion of that place, N, 174. 182 a 


| Beauty; i inconveniences attending it, N. 85. 


—— at war with Fortitude, N. 152. 
——— imperfect, deſcribed by Prior, N. 85. 


Benevolence, the ſeeds of it implanted | in the | human Soul, \, 


120; <9 
Betty, Miſs, hor: Hiſtory, N. 1 59. | 4 5 
Bias, his way of ſilenciog Calumny, N. 135. 


Binicorn ſ Humphrey) his propoſal for FAS auen 


on Horns, N. 124. 


| Birds, their examples propoſed to i imitation, N. 12 6. | 


| >= obſervations op their conj jugal and y"_ aſlcQions, 


bind 
Heoſ 


381 
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Blood, by 3 tainted, N. 1 37. | 
galkin, Timothy, his letter concerning hore Seon pez ve - 148; x 
5 [mga a French critic, his account of the Sublime, N, 1 117. 
HBoſoms, Naked, a great grievance, ' > #4 8 
— the Pope s order againſt them, N. 116. as > 


5 ä Bribery, none in a preſent of liquor, N. 160. | 


Bruce, Lord, his challenge to, and duel with Sir Eduard 
Fackville, N. 129. and N. 133. ; 

Bubnelia, angry about the Tucker, N, 109. 

Button, Daniel, his letter i in praiſe of m4 own Coffee-hou he 
Nie, 

2 fwi ing, ee * . 


» 


& «> 
| Calecy nothing ſo hard for a generous mind to get oe , 
N. 13 

how Jioneed by Philoſophers; ibid. 5 
. ay jar complains of mens open boſoms, N. 171. 


_— to perfons of 5 * to be reply! 5 


—— 28a proof of the divinity of the Chrjfian den, . 
+. got; 220; e an Os 
— intended by Ne ſtor Tronfide, Eſq. N. 166. 
ſchools recommended, N. 105. F/ 


* 


Ching, Emperor of, honours none till after death, N. 96. 
Chrylo-Magoet, or the loadflone which attrats gold, 25 
"ſcribed by Strada, N. 122. 
Clarize, a young lady unhappy by her 8 N. 85. 
Claſſics, abſolutely neceſſary to ſtudy "Ie . 806. | 
Claudian (Strada's) N. 115. 119. IG. 
—— his court of Venus, N. 127. Fe 
w— Pluto“ ſpeech. to Proſerpine, from him, N. 164, 
Cleomenes, a Tragedy, by Dryden, wherein yy N. 110. 
Clergymen conſidered as Philoſophers, N. 130, 3 
Climate (Britiſp) very inconſtant, N. 102. 8 
Seba charakter AM a one, N. . 


— 
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Club, of Littl Man, N. gi. + 
ert Club, if, 
n. Club, N. 120. WES 
tall Club, N. 108. 
terrible Club, N. 
5 Bath, recommended, N. 20%»: 
Comet, a remarkable one in 1680 deſcribed, N. 103. 
1 hn e uſeful in converſation to make it agreeable, 
„162 
eve, Mr. Characters drawn by him, N. 8 5. 115. 
ſcience, is to the Soul what health is to the Body, N. 135. 
— the 3 and force of it in the hour of Death, 
ALS, 101 0 ; | 
a good one, the only relief again! the pain of 
Calumny, ibid. 
Coquet, how ſhe ſhould paint herſelf, N. 140. | 
Countrymen, meeting abroad, their Familiarity, N. 126. 
Courtſhip, the extravagance of it deſcribed, N. 119 
Coxcomb, = the head of a family a melancholy thing, 
N. 1 
Craſſus, an 01d ethargick Valctudinarian, N. 102. 
Creation, works of, the divine conſideration on them, 
N. 175. 
Critics, wherein they differ from Edlen N. 110. 
— TRY of one on the Fire- works on the Thames, 
$03 
— thc rater ba and its of an ill one, by Mr. Con- 
greve, N 11 LY 
Criticiſm on ſeveral plays of Dryden: and Lee Ss, N. 110, 
Cromwell, OT what Monſieur 1 ſays of his Neath, 
N. 13 
Cunning oppoſed to Wiſdom, N. 1 oY | 
| Cupia, with 28 N. 7 75 2 


— 


; 1 
5 1 
4 % 
. 


| hs his letter about Fiying,N. I * bi 
* a daughter of . to * he en his | 


Wiitings, N. 165. 1 8 | 
avi 


INDE — 887 


auid (king),; rabjnie Story concerning bim, N J. 1 38 
avis, Sir Georg his adventure with a Lion, N. 146. 
Dead men, only have honours in China, N. 96. 

Death, 'the hope of good men in it, N. 169. | 
—— What only can ſpeak lite in the michl of it, N. 135. 
— Compared to Proteus, N. 136. Whence the abhor- 
' rence of it proceeds, N. 169. 1 
Defamation, the Art of it diſcovered, N. 170. - 


Denham, Si: John, his directions for Tranſlating, N . 164, 


| Derham, Mr. his book of Phyſico-Theology commendedg | 


„ 
Den top caſily given into by the ladies; N.8 8 
Diaper, James, his letter recommending Tom's coffee. houſe 
| for politeneſs of converſation, N. 92, 

Diogenes, 15 ſevere Saying of has to one that Nandered him, 

f 135: A 

h his opinion concerning the "OR and Rich, N. «944 
Diſtreſs, imaginary, the greateſt part. of Man's Afton,” 
N. 102. 


Ditton and M hiſton, their letter cancerning the Longitude, 
N. 107. 


Don Sebaſtian, by 5 wherein that Tragedy 3 1s s faulty, | 


N. 110. 
Dream t a, window i in 498 $ bead, N. 106. 
—— — concerning Death, N. 136. 4 
of the ſuture * e of che {dle, N. 1 188. 


Diels genius diſcovered therein, N. 149. Compared to 


Poetry, ibid. 


Dryden, Jahn, faulty in his Sentiments, N. 110, 
Diuels, proceed from falſe Honour, N. 133. 
——— ought to be aboliſhed, N. 129. 


Dump, Goody, her letter complaining of a. ſullen Huſband, 
N. 132. 


Dunkirk, animadverſions concerning demoliſhing i it, N. 128. 


6 131. 
Dutch, not ſubje& to the Splecn, N. 131. : 


20 


. 


= 

. 

” 

* * 
* 
- * * 
" 1 
f 4 ” 
* 


* 


| Ear-rmg, Ni hols, Ef. his lever concerning a felling 

Wire, N. 132. 

| Earth, its inhabitants ranged under two oed heads, | 
N.1 1 

ü . errors bau N. 94 : 

Eliza, the character of a good MOTHER, N. I 50. 


95 E 22 his ſaying concerning Cenſure, N. x35. 


Eve, her treating of an Angel deſcribed by Milton, N. 138, 
— her Innocence to be imitated, not her Nakedneſs, 

N. 20. . 

Evites, women fo atlas; and why N. 142. 

Evergreen, Anthony, his colleAion of F 1G-Leayes for the La- 

dies, ibid. 

| Rude. Reverend Mr. canſlations of: bis from Claudian, 

127. 166. 

8 ſeit, advantages attending it, N, r 158. 

| Examiner, his inſolence to 5 biſhop of the church of England, 

- & N. go» - | 

- WIC in e of fr ibid. Hi $ knack at 
finding out T reaſon in n, N q 469, Has no alen 
Jor. Panegyrick, N. 1: | | 


Ny: h 


| Family, head of, baked when bad, N. 165. | 
1 miſtreſs of, a A Rood one deſcrived, en the book af 
| Proverbs, N .. x08." 
Near of God, all true F — founded on * N. 117. 
Fett,” pretty ones a letter concerning them, 
Haleaf ( = oe her letter concerning Andy -iy- Picces 
11 
Fire- works on the Thames, deſcription of them, N. 103. 
— — A fine one deſcribed by Strada, ibid. 


Flange rateful AE nature, N. 135. . 
5 * 3 | _ q F. borella, 


* SE 2 


Fleet, angry about the T ucker, N. 109.” « 
lying, a humour in the reign of Charles the Second, 
N. 112. 
Foreſieht, Frank, his * nada on his Marri N. 2443, 
Oe founded — the fear of God, N. N | 1 
— at war with Beauty, N. 9 | 
Foundling hoſpitals, wherein uſeful, N. 105. 
Fontairbleau (Palace of) deſcribed, N. 101. 
France, the fountain of 8 N. 149. 1 emperance of the | 
climate, N. 104. 
— court of, N. 101. A tour chither, N. 104. 
Free- thinkers, enemies to Truth, N. 83. | 
— — conſidcrations offered to them on the being of 
2 God, N. 88. Contribute to Idolatry, ibid. Their 
abſurdities and hatetul characters, N. 169. No friends 
to Liberty, N. 83. Condemned for affecting Singularity, 
N. 89. Accuſe the Chriſtian Religion as defective in 
Friendſhip, N. 126. Like the Jew 25 Sadducees, con- 
ſidered as Automata, N. 130. 
French, very courteous and talkative, N. 101. The hap- 
pieſt people in the world, N. 104. Tieir kindneſs and 1 
affability to ſtrangers, N. 11 
— 'tiade prejudicial to England, N. 170. 
. nobleman, Memoirs of one, N. L 50. 


5 e * the Chriſtian Religion, N. 126. 


Gallantry, precautions. againſt it, N. 122. 

| low, between a footman and a maid-ſervant, 

N. 87. 

Gameſters, a panegyric on them, N. 174. | | 

Gaming, ill conſequences of chat vice among che ladies, | 

N. 120. 

Gardens, the beſt not ſo fine as Nature, N. 173. 

Genius, neceſſary to dreſs well, N. 87. ©; NE 
2 wheres really ſoperior to a Mechanic, N. 130- 


wa N D E X. 

Gold -finch, a Beau, his betievioht to his a propoſed 
for imitation, N: 125: 

Good-breeding, the neceſſity of it, N. 94. 


Grave - digger in Hamlet, humour of that Nutr N. 166 
| Greens, a curious colleQion to be 1 N. 7 


"WR" CY 4 


3 . deſcribed, N. 149. 
Hiftory of a Greet Poer, N. 141. | 
Holt, Lord Chief Juſtice; his e N. 95. 5 
Honour, what, N. 161. | 
—— wherein commendable, and when to be exploded, 
| ibid. &c. 5 : | 
—— deſcribed, ibid. | - 
— Temple of, can be entered only through that of 
 Victue, 264d. 
Honours, the duty and intereſt of all nations to beſtow them 
on Merit; N. 93. 6 
Horſe; 6 EM by Homer, Vi veil, Oppian, Lucan, and Pope, 
N 


ge deſcription of one better than Homer s or Virs 
is, ibid. | 
Hoſpitals, 20 Foundlings retocmthended, N. 105. 
Hughes John, three letters of his, N. 176. | 
Humour, the Engl;þ diſtinguiſhed by it, N. 144. 
| ——— Engliſh, accounted fot by Sir William e, a id: 
Hunting, a poem in praiſe of it, N. 125. 

Hypocrily, rebuked by eur Saviour, N. 93. 


4 


Idle men, Monfters in the Copies, N. 1 $7: 
Idleneis, a great Vice, N. 131. 

2 means to conquer it, ibid. f 
Idolatry. a ſottiſn fort of Worſhip, N. 88. 
Ignorahce and vice taints the blood, N. 1 37. 


rn of che Soul, arguments for it N. 850 N. 93. : 
6 Intrigue 


By Intrigue between a footman and a maid ſervant, N. 87. 


— in low. life, ibid. 


Job, Book of, fine poetical paintings therein, particularly 

of a Horſe, N. $6. 

Ironſide, Neftor, Eſq. how related to the Bickerflaffi, N. -94- 
A piece of true tempered Steel, N. 102. Engaged 
ſearch of the Philoſopher's ſtone, N. 166. His — 
charities when he diſcovered it, hid. 

Mrs. Martha, her character and love of Anceſtry, 
1 

Judges, t 4 advantage of continuing chem _ 1 ber 

haviour, N. 95. 
W the en of all virtues, ibid. 


K. 


Knowledge, purſuit thereof recommended to yourk, N. 111. 
— attending i it, tid. | | 


L. 
Ladies, conveniences of their Gaining, N. 174. x 
Lady's woman, muſt have tbe er of a Critic in 
Poetry, N. 149. 
Lais, hiſtory abuſes her, N. 8 5. | | 
Laudanum, why out of doors at Bath, N. _ 
Law-ſuits, methods of deciding them in India, N. 133. | 
Learning, the natural ſource of Wealth and Honour, N. 111. 
Proper for Women, N. 155. 5 
Leo II. his letter to the Guardian, N. 124. | 
Leo X. Pope, his entertainment of the Poets, N. 11 $- 
Letter from Alexander to Ariſtotle, N. 111. © 
Neſtor lronſide to Pope 3 VIII. N. 149. 
Tom Swagger to Old Teſiy, N. 145. 
| Letters, difficulties which attead the firlt Invention of them, 
| N. 172. Their great uſe, ibid. 
n.. XIV. renowned for inviolably keeping treaties, 
128. 
Liberty, free-thinkers, enemies thereto, N 83. „ 
ingerers, account of them, N NA 


1 + N D E K. 
Lion 1. dee t up at Button's coffee-houſe, N. O4, N. 114; 
N. 124, Scandalous reports of him, N. 134. Hiſtory of his 
Species, N. 139. Calculation of his . N. 140. 
1 Lion, Sir George Davis's Lion, N. 146. 
Liquors, no bribety in them, N. 160. 
Littti Mx, a Club of them, N. 91. 
Loan- bank, a Project, N. y. N. 107. 
Longinus, his beſt rule for the Sublime; N. 152. | 
Longitude, propofals concerning the diſcovery of it, N. 1084 
Love, perſonated by Ambition and Avarice, | 152. | 
in low life, N. 87. 
Lowngers, a ſect of philoſophers at Cambridge, N. 124. 
LTucan's Strada, ' commended, N. 115. | 
Lucifer, his deſcription of a Maſquerade at the French ambaſ- 
N. 104 | 
 Lucretius, Strada's, N. 115, 1 119. | 
Luſt, oppoſed to Modeſty, N. 1592. 
Lycurgus, the character of a gobd MASTER, N. 9 
—— the Spartan, his good laws concerning Matrimony, 
N. 100. | 
 aLyricks, the Engliſb very fine, N. 124« - 


* 
M ? ; 
. . 


| 8 modern Free-thinkers are ſuch, N. 130 A 
Mankind, ranged under the active and ſpeculative, N . 130. 
Mantua-makers, ſhould be expert anatomiſts, N. 149. 
Marriage, what often occafions unhappineſs therein, N. 113. 
—— extravagant e after W into ic, cen- 
ſured, N. 147. . | 

Aartial, his verles on a country ſeat, N. 173. 
Maſquerades, account of them, N. 142, 1 8 
Maſter, how e: ſhould behave towards his ſervants, N. 87. 
——— the efficacy of his example, N. 165. | 
Mechanics in what really inferior to Gentlemen, N. 130. 
Medals (modern) an error in diſtributing them, N. 93. 
———, propoſal for making them more general and uleful, 5 

by Dr. Swaft, ibid, © 5 
— ſtruck in France on aboliſhing Duels, N. 129. 

Mel; a and Polydore, their Story, N. 's 8 + 
1 Aiemoire 


14 _— 


1 M b E $93 


| Memoirs of the diſcovery of a French nobleman s children; 


N. 150. 
Memorial from Dunkirk anſwered, N. 1a 
Milton's defeription of Evr's treating an Angel; N. wy 


Milleners, general remarks on them; ibid. 


5 2 


a, 


Mia, daughter of Pythagora 


_ "Molehill, a lively Image of 


Mind (human) reſtleſs after happineſs, N. 83. 
—— principle of attraftion therein, N. 126. 


5 Mien not happy in their riches; N. + Why 
rfechiroſophus, Johatines, his humorous lettet, eomplaining 


of Button Orators, N. 8 


4. 
Miſtreſs of a family, a good one deſcribe froth the book of 


Proverbs, N. 168. 
—_— beſtows greatet beiuties ihm the bloota of youth; 
N. 188. 
—— oppoſed to luſt N. 152. Loſt amon the ordi- 
nary Þart of the 4X. ts N. 87. s 
PE pieces laid aſide, N. 118. A Hodel piece loſt at 


the maſquerade, N, 14 +5 
earth, N. 1 153: | 
Molly, the Barber's daughter, her hiſtory; N 159. 


Moraliſts, quaint, a ſaying'of theirs; N | 
. Sr * * poem on the crete of 2 | wiſe 


Mertlies TR of, vat of the country, N _ | 36: | 
Mother, character of a good one; N. 150, | 


e Peter, an Onicora' s head to be erected theres 


N. 114. a 
Mum, Ned. his Jetter « 


erning the Silent Club, N. 121. 
Boran a account « her and her w 


N. 1 Sl | - * : 


- ; | * 


2 re Ge a divtivig nd improving 1 . 166. 
ature, 


the contemplation of it een N. 169. 


wp — imitated by Art; N. 103. 


ecks of women immodeſtly e N. tos, 109% 
Von. IL. a” * ae” - "WM Oddities, 
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Oddities, the « Englij famous for them, N. 14 
Oedipus, faults in that tragedy, N. 110. 


Oppian, his deſcription of a War-horſe, N. 86. > 


| Oratory, an odd kind of it condemned, N. * 
Ovid, Strada 5, N. 122. 


Paitting 3 in 3 what it is, N. „ | 
Palaces of the French King, deſcribed, N. 101. 


Pandemonium of Miltan propoſed te, be repreſented in Wie- 


works, N. 1 | | 
| Paſchall, Mr. his 0b lerv Rions on Cromwell s death, N. 136. 
Patch, Parſon, why ſo called, N. 1110. 


Patience oppoſed to ſcorn, N. 8 
Pedants, their veneration for "Greek and Latin N 
N. O. £ — * * 

Kees 22 of them ridiculed, N. 1377. 

Perſian Sultan, an inſtance of the Juſtice of one, N. 95. 

Peruke a kind of index of the Mind, N. 149. ww, 

Petticoat, great, the grievance thereof, N 954. 

Pbænomena of Nature imitated by A Jg. * 

Pbari ſees, for what blamed by Chrif N. 93. 

Philautus and his Cockle-ſhells affronted, N. ge. | 

Philogram, his letter on Speech an@Letter Va ig | 

Philoſopher's ſtone, Mr. Jron/ide's f arch a er it, N | 166. 

Phyſicians ol take phyſic, N. 174. 

Phyſico-theology, by Dr. Derbam, Tecommended, N. 175. 
Pidis, women untuckered, adviſed to imitate them, N. 140. 

Piſmires, nat ions of them deſcribed, N. 1 53. 

Plain, Tom, his letter complaining of grout hoop Petti- 

coats, N. 114. 

Plato, his anſwer to a ſcandalous report of him, N. — 

—— what he ſaid of Cenſure, N. 135. 

players, robbed in their journey to Oxford, N. 91. 5 

Pleaſure, not to be exclaimed againft 1 in the — = of 

N N. 296 . | 


. 


F Poetry, 


EE 1 


Poetry, compared with Dreſs, N. 149. „ 
— different Stiles required for the difrent kinds of it, 
| ibid. * 
. hiſtory of an ancient Greet Poet, N. 141. 
— tragic errors committed by them, N. 110. 
Polydore and Meliſſa, their Story, N. 88. 
Pope, Mr. his deſcription of a War-horſe, N. 86. 
Popes, the Leos the beſt, and Innocents the worſt, N. 114. 
Poſterity, the regard we ſhould have thereto, N. 138. 
Poſture-maſter, his frolicks about Clothes, N. 102. 
Praiſe, grateful to human Nature, N. 135. | 
hs that vice expoſed, N. 153: Oppoſed to o Honour, 
© 152 
Prieſt, . reſpect due to that title, N. 1 30. | 
Prim, Ruth, her advice to Neftor Ironſide, N. 132. 
Prior, Matthew, his charaQer of perfect Beauty, N. 8 5. 


Proluſions of Strada on the Stile of Poets, N. 11 15, N. 112, 


; De 122. x 

| Property-man. at the play, Noble, N. 9 oe 

Proteus compared to death, N. 136. 

Proverbs concerning a good miſtreſs of a family; N. 168. 
Providence, a remarkable inſtance of its interpoſition, N. 117. 
Prudes, how they ſhould paint themſelves, N. 140. 


Purville, Mr. the erster account of his vey 
robbed, N. gg. aged 
Puzzle, Pater, bis Dreack, N. 106. ts . 


Pythagoras, his Learning aud that of his family, N. IA) 


his e the! Rpundation of 9 commerce, 


* 130. 5 | 405 + 
| | R. | | | 
| Rakes, charaQeriſed, N. I gr. Eh . 
Recluſe, idleneſs expoſed, N 131. | 
Reformation of manners, a project for that 8 N. 107. 
Repartee, a quick one in parliament, N. 137. 
Rich men, what Diogenes ſaid of them, N. 91. 
Riding-dreſs, why called Pindarick, N. 149. | 
Ringwood Jack, his Temple-Education deſcribed, N. I 51. 
his milliners and ſhoemakers bills, ibid. 


2s 2 Roarings. 
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Roarings of Button's lion, N. 121. | 
Rache/ter, Biſhop of, his ht of Wit, N, 147. 
Reſcommon, Earl of, his rule for Tranſlating, N. 164. 
* his letter an ee N. N 


' Sackville, Sir Bduart, his os to Lord Bruce's challns 

N. 129. | 
2 — . of his combat with Lord Bruce, N. 1 x; 
Sadducees may be called F ree-thinkers - -among the eros, 


93. 
Fink, Par, 755 his hiſtory from the Turki i/h Tales, N, 
8 


14 
Scandal, a vice the fair ſex too eaſily give into, N. 85. 
——— A tax paid by the meritorious, ibid. 
 Schacabac the Perſian, an inſtance of his * 16 3. 
Scorn oppoſed to patience, N. 152. 
$:gonia, John De, account of his combet with his brother, 
N, 104. : | 
Servants, the duty of maſters towards them, N. 85. 
| Sexes, the comparative perfections of them, N. 152. 
| — at war, Teconciled/by Virtue and Love, 1514. 
Shame, fear of it overcomes Tenderneſs, N. rog. 
— public, the uſe of it. N. ga. 
Short Club, account of it, N. 91, 92. | 
Sickneſs, the effecis it has on the mind, N. 132. 
Silvio, his bill of coſts in courting: Zelinda N. 94. 
Sleep, ſhews the divinity of the human Soul, N. 93: 
Sloth more invincible than Vice, N. 131. 
 Smallcoal-man, his muſical talent, N. 144» | 
Snow, artificial, before the _ King, N. 103. 
Socrates contemned Cenſure, N. 135. : | 
Softly. Simon, ill uſed by > Widow, N. 93. 
Solomon, his choice of Wiſdom, N. 111, "208 
S phia refuſes a preſent of jewels on her Marriage, N. 147. 
' Soul, - ſympathy. of, N. 150. | | 
Saab, Dr. extract from his diſcourſe on a good Conſcience, 
N. 135. 


Speculative 
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Speculative part 45 mankind compared. with the 8877 


5 Speech, . 8 N. 172. 7 

Spleen, the Dutch not ſubject to it, N. 1317. | 

Spring, the beauties of that ſeaſon deſcribed, N. 128. 

—verſes thereon, ibid. 

—— — Called the youth and health of the year, Bid. 

| Squires, country, ignorant of Nature, N 269. 

Statias, Strada s, N. 122. 

Steele, Mr. his letters about Dunkirk, N. 168. | 

Stomachers for Beaus, N, 171. 

Strada, his excellent-Proluſions, N. 115, N. 119, N. 141 

Sublime, Longinus his beſt rule for it, N. 152. | 

m—— DBoileau's notes on it, N. 117. 5 

- Sullen huſbands complained of, N. 132. 

Swagger, Tom, his letter to Ola Teſly, N. 145- 

—— affronted, N. 171. 

Swords, the immoderate length of them condemned, N. 
143, N. 145. | | 

EY of ka N. 150. 


Tall Club, an account of it, N. 108. 1 
Tempfe-Education, account of it, N. 151. 
Temple, Sir . his account of Engliſh Humour, 
N. 87. . 
—_—_— bs remarks on the gardens of Alcinous, N. 17 3 
his character of the Dutch, N. 131. - | 
Teraminta angry about the Tucker,. N. 109. 
like a Wag-tail, N. 125. 
Terrible Club, account of it, N. 143. | 
Theaua, the wi ife of Pythagoras, taught Philoſophy, N. 165. 
Theodefius, the Emperor, married to rn: 2 Grecian vir- 
gin, N. 155. 
Typrift, me ity, his letter about. French Trade, N. 170. 
Time, not to be ſquandered, N. 158. 
Tagen, a man of falſe e N 1 


Timolean 


JE 
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' Timaleon the Corinthian, his Pie: and remarkable Preſerva- 
| tion, N. 117. | 

Tiptoc, Tom, a gallant monk of the Short Club, N. 92. 
account of his Aſſignation, ibid. 

Topknot, Dr. why ſo-called, N. 116. 8 
ee his letters about demolifhi ing Dunkirk, N. 128, 
5 131. 

Trade wh, France pre) WY to Englan, N. 170. 
Tragedy-writers, wherein notoriouſly defective, N. 1 10. 
m Lord Reſcommon's rules for it, N. 164. 
the beſt means of refining and poliſhing a Tanguage, 
ibid. 

Tremble, Tom, the Quaker, his letter on naked Breaſts, 
r 

Tyuelwe, Tom, the character of a good Huſband, N. 11 3: 
Tuck, Tim, the hero of the Short Club, N. = 
7 ugehe, Sieur, of Dunkirk, his Impudence, N ll 
Tutors, ill _ and 1 paid, NN. 90. 
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Variety, then nature fects of it, N. 1 136. 
Vierſailles, deſcribed, N. 101. . 
Verſes deſeribing the gardens of lin, N. 17 3. 5 
from Anacreon, N. 168. F a Wer 
| out of Claudian, N. 164. | 
from Congreve, N. 85, N. 11 70 
—— from Euſden s tranſlation of Rape of "FE 
N. 164. 
Eve treating an angel deſcribed from Milton, N. 
b 138. 1 | 
— bj gardening, N. 17 73 · = | 
f by Prior, Congreve, and Auth 7 N. 8 &. Nr. 1 15% 
—— — deſcriptions of a Horſe, N. 86. | 
from a manuſcrigt on Hunting, N. 1258. 
— — from Martial, N. 173. | OLDS "> 
from Racine's ' Athaliah, N. 117. 


Verſes 
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Verſes „ deſcribing” the ſpring, N. 125. 55 
——— concerning Tranſlation, by Lord Roſcommon, te 


1 

— . Vutt of Pines from Claudian, N. 127. 
| from Virgil, tranſlated by Dryden, N. 138. 
on wit and wiſdom, N. 141. 
on the art of writing, by a lady, N. 122. 
Virgil, remarks on his praiſe of Auguſtus, N. 198. 
Strada's, commended, N. 115. N. 119. N. 122. 
Viſion of Xenophon, N. 111. 
Unbra, her letter on public ſhame, N. 9 Se 

Vniverſity, education, its errors, N. 94. 


+ 


Wag-tails, their way of courting, N. 125. 

Weather, fine, the pleaſure it occaſions, bid 
Wedding-clothes, the vanity of them expoſed, N. us. 
IV mefrede, Saint, a doubtful perſon, N. 91. 
Mpiſion, Mr. his letter on the longitude, N. 108. 


White, Thomas, his letter to Neſtor Ironfi ae, concerning the 5 


Philoſopher's ſtone, N. 167). | 

Wife, Sir Thomas More's direction for the choice of one, 
N. 164. ; 

_ Wilkins, Biſhop, his art of flying, N. 112. 

. Wiſdom, oppoſed to cunning, N. 163. 

wm Solomon's choice of it, N. 112. | 0 

Wiſeacre, Squire, the cauſe of his ruin, N. 147. 

Wit, defined by the Biſhop of Nochęſter, N. 141. 

Women ſhould have learning, N. 155: 

. uiſdom and knowledge recommended to their fudy, 

: N. 155, N. 159, N. 165. 

wants moſt dangerous on a full ſtomach, N. 133. 

e vers on that art, by a young lady N. 171. 
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